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DEAR SIR, 


GENTLEMAN well known to the political 
A world in the beginning of the preſent century made 
the tour of Europe, and before he reached Abbeui!lr 
diſcovered that in order to ſee a country to beſt advantage it 
was infinitely preferable to travel by day than by night. 


I canNnoT help making this applicable to myſelf, who, 
after publiſhing three volumes of the Zog/ogy of GRUAN 
Br1TAIN, found out that to be able to ſpeak with more 
preciſion of the ſubjects I treated of, it was far more prudent 
to viſit the whole than part of my country: {truck therefore 
with the reflection of having never ſeen SCOTLAND, I in- 
ſtantly ordered my baggage to be got ready, and in a reaſon- 


able time found myſelf on the banks of the T weed. 
a As 


Iv 


one ee. 


As ſoon as I communicated to you my reſolution, with 
your accuſtomed friendſhip you wiſhed to hear from me : I 
could give but a partial performance of my promiſe, the 
attention of a traveller being ſo much taken up as to leave 
very little room for epiſtolary duties; and I flatter myſelf 
you will find this tardy execution of my engagement more 
ſatisfactory than the haſty accounts I could ſend you on my 


road. But this is far from being the ſole motive of this 
addreſs. 


I have irreſiſtible inducements of public and of a private 
nature : to you I owe a moſt free enjoyment of the little 
territories Providence had beſtowed on me; for by a liberal 
and equal ceſſion of fields, and meads and woods, you con- 
nected all the divided parts, and gave a full ſcope to all my 
improvements. Every view I take from my window re- 
minds me of my debt, and forbids my ſilence, cauſing the 
pleaſing glow of gratitude to diffuſe itſelf over the whole 
frame, inſtead of forcing up the imbittering figh of G4! / 
angulus ille! Now every ſcene I enjoy receives new charms, 
for I mingle with the viſible beauties, the more pleaſing idea 
of owing them to you, the worthy neighbor and firm friend, 
who are happy in the calm and domeſtic paths of life with 
abilities ſuperior to oſtentation, and goodneſs content with 
its own reward: with a ſound judgement and honeſt heart 


you 


les. 


you worthily diſcharge the ſenatorial truſt repoſed in you, 
whoſe unprejudiced vote aids to ſtill the madneſs of the 
People, or aims to check the preſumption of the Miniſter. 
My happineſs in being from your earlieſt life your neighbor, 
makes me confident in my obſervation ; your increaſing and 
diſcerning band of friends diſcovers and confirms the juſtice 
of it: may the reaſons that attract and bind us to you ever 

remain, is the moſt grateful wiſh that can be thought of, by,, 


DAR SIR, 


Your obliged, 


and affectionate' Friend, 


Dowx1xc, 
OZober 20th, 1771. 


THOMAS PENNANT. 
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. EpinguRGH caſtle from.GREy-Frriars church-yard, 
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Head of the old Counteſs of Desmond, 


Doki cathedral, 
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N Monday the 26th of June, take my departure from 
() CHESTER, a City without parallel for the ſingular ſtruc- 
ture of the four principal ſtreets, which are as if ex- 
cavated out of the earth, and ſunk many feet beneath the ſurface ; 
the carriages drive far beneath the level of the kitchens, on a line 
with ranges of ſhops, over which on each ſide of the ſtreets paſſengers 
walk from end to end, in galleries open in front, ſecure from wet 
or heat, The back courts of all theſe houſes are level with the 
ground, but to go into any of theſe four ſtreets it is neceſſary 
to deſcend a flight of ſeveral ſteps. 
The Cathedral is an antient ſtructure, very ragged on the outſide, 
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from the nature of the red friable ſtone “* with which it is built: the 
tabernacle work in the choir is very neat; but the beauty and ele- 
cant ſimplicity of a very antique gothic chapter-houſe, is what merits 
a viſit from every traveller. 

The Hypocauſt near the Feathers Inn, is one of the remains of the 
Romens +, it being well known that this place was a principal ſta- 
tion, Among many antiquities found here, none 1s more ſingular 
than the rude ſculpture of the Dea Armigera Minerva, with her bird 
and her altar, on the face of a rock in a ſmall field near the Welch 
end of the bridge. 

The caſtle is a decaying pile. The walls of the city, the only 
complete ſpecimens of antient fortifications, are kept in excellent 
order, being the principal walk of the inhabitants : the views from 
the ſeveral parts are very fine; the mountains of Flintſhire, the hills 
of Broten, and the inſulated rock of Beeon, form the ruder part of 
the ſcenery ; a rich flat forms the ſofter view, and the proſpect up 
the river towards Boughton recalls in ſome degree the idea of the 
Thames and Richmond hill. 

Paſſcd through Tarvin, a ſmall village; in the church-yard is 
an Epitaph in memory of Mr. Jobn Thomaſen, an excellent penman, 
but particularly famous for his exact and elegant imitation of the 
Greek character, 

Delamere, which Leland calls a faire and large foreſt, with plenty 
of redde deere and falow, is now a black and dreary waſte ; it feeds 


* Saxum arenarium friabile rubrum. Da Cota, Faſſils. I. 139. 


+ This city was the Deva and Devana of Autonine, and the ſtation of the Legio 
viceſima vidrix. 
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a few rabbets, and a few black Terns® ſkim over the {plaſhes that 
water ſome part of it, 

A few miles from this heath lies Northwich, a ſmall town, long 
famous for its rock ſalt, and brine pits. Some years ago I viſited 
one of the mines; the ſtratum of ſalt lies about forty yards deep; 
that which I ſaw was hollowed 1nto the form of a temple. I de- 
ſcended thro' a dome, and found the roof ſupported by rows of 
pillars, about two yards thick, and ſeveral in height; the whole was 
illuminated with numbers of candles, and made a moſt magnificent 
and glittering appearance. Above the ſalt is a bed of whitiſh clay +, 
uſed in making the Liverpool earthen- ware; and in the ſame place 
is alſo dug a good deal of the Gypſum, or ꝑglaiſter ſtone, The foſſil 
ſalt is generally yellow, and ſemipellucid, ſometimes debaſed with a 
dull greeniſh earth, and 1s often found, but in ſmall quantities, 
quite clear and colorleſs. : 

The road from this place to Macclesfield is thro? a flat, rich, but 
unpleaſant country. That town is in a very flouriſhing ſtate; is 
Poſſeſſed of a great manufacture of mohair and twiſt buttons; has 
between twenty and thirty ſilk mills, and a very conſiderable copper 
ſmelting houſe, and braſs work. 

Here lived in great hoſpitality, at his manor-houſe I, Henry Staf- 
ford, Duke of Buckingham, a moſt powerful Peer, the fad inſtrument 
of the ambition of Richard III. He was at once rewarded by that 
monarch || with a grant of fifty caſtles and manors ; but {truck with 
remorſe at being acceilary to ſo many crimes, fell from his allegiance, 
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® Br. Zool. Il. 430, + Argilla czrula-cinerea, Da Cota, Foils, I. No. 256. 48, 
| King's Vale Royal, 86. || Dzgdale's Baronage, I. 168. 
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and by a juſt retribution, ſuffered on a ſcaffold by the mere Fat of 
his unfeeling maſter. 

In the church is the ſepulchral chapel, and the magnificent monu- 
ments of the family of the Savages. In this part of the church had 
been a chauntry of ſecular prieſts, founded about 1508 by T homas 
Savage, archbiſhop of York *, who directed that his heart ſhould be 
depoſited here. On a braſs plate on the wall is this comfortable 
advertiſement of the price of remiſſion of fins in the other life: it 
was to be wiſhed that the expence of obtaining ſo extenſive a charter 


from his holineſs in this world had likewiſe been added. 
Theſe are the words. 


The Pdon for ſaying of 5 Pater noſt and 5 aves and a creed is 26 
thouſand yeres and 26 dayes of Pardon. 


In the chapel belonging to the Leghs of Lyme 1s another ſingular 
inſcription and its hiſtory. 


Here lyeth the body of Perkin a Legh 
That for King Richard the death did die, 


Betrayed for righteouſneſs, 
And the bones of Sir Peers his ſonne 


That with king Hexrie the fift did wonne 
in Paris. 


* This Perkin ſerved king Edward the third and the black Prince 
his ſonne in all their warres in France and was at the battel of 
Creſſie and had Lyme given him for that ſervice; and after their 
deathes ſerved king Richard the ſecond, and left him not in his 


.9 Tanner, 66. 
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troubles, but was taken with him, and beheaded at Cheſter by king 
Henrie the fourthe. and the ſayd Sir Peers his ſonne ſerved king 
Henrie and was ſlaine at the battel of Agencourt. 

© In their memorie Sir Peter Legh of Lyme knight deſcended from 
them finding the ſayd ould verſes written upon a ſtone in this 
Chappel did reedifie this place An' Dni 1620. 

After leaving this town, the country almoſt inſtantly changes and 
becomes very mountanous and barren, at leſt on the ſurface ; but 


* 


* 


* 


the bowels compenſate for the external ſterility, by yielding ſufficient 


quantity of coal for the ule of the neighboring parts of Cheſhire, and 
for the burning of lime : vaſt quantity 1s made near Buxton, and 
being carried to all parts for the purpoſes of agriculture, is become 
a conſiderable article of commerce, 

The celebrated warm bath of BuxTox® is ſeated in a bottom, 
amidit theſe hills, in a molt cheerleſs ſpot, and would be little fre- 
quented, did not Hygeia often reſide here, and diſpenſe to her 
votaries the chief bleſſings of life, eaſe and health, With joy 
and gratitude I this moment reflect on the efficacious qualities of 
the waters; I recollect with rapture the return of ſpirits, the flight 
of pain, and re- animation of my long, long-crippled rheumatic 
limbs. But how unfortunate is it, that what Providence deſigned for 
the general good, ſhould be rendered only a partial one, and denied 
to all, except the opulent; or I may ſay to the (comparatively ) few 
that can get admittance into the houſe where theſe waters are im- 


The Romans, who were remarkably fond of warm baths, did not overlook 
theſe agreeable waters: they had a bath, incloſed with a brick wall, adjacent to 


the preſent St. Aune's well, which Dr. Short, in his Eſſay on Mineral Waters, ſays 
was razed in 170g. 


priſoned? 


Buxrox. 
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priſoned? There are other ſprings (Camden ſays nine) very near 
that in the Hall, and in all probability of equal virtue. I was in- 
formed that the late Duke of Devonſbire, not long before his death, 
had ordered ſome of theſe to be incloſed and formed into baths. It 
is to be hoped that his ſucceſſor will not fail adopting ſo uſeful and 
humane a plan; that he will form it on the moſt enlarged ſyſtem, 
that they may open not ſolely to thoſe whom miſuſed wealth hath 
rendered invalids, but to the poor cripple, whom honeſt labor 
hath made a burden to himſelf and his country; and to the ſoldier 
and ſailor, who by hard ſervice have loſt the uſe of thole very limbs 
which once were active in our defence. The honor reſulting 
from ſuch a foundation would be as great, as the ſatisfaction 
ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of fo benevolent a work would be un- 
ſpeakable. The charms of diſſipation would then loſe their force; 
and every human luxury would appear to him inſipid, who had 
it in his power thus to lay open theſe fountains of health, and 
to be able to exult in ſuch pathetic and comfortable ſtrains as 
theſe : When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when the eve ſaw 
me it gave witneſs to me; 

Becauſe I had delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and 
him that had none to help him. 

The bling of him that was ready to periſh came upon me, and 1 
cauſed the widows heart to ſing for joy. 

I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. 

After leaving Buxton, paſſed thro* Middleton dale, a deep narrow 
chaſm between two vaſt cliffs, which extend on each fide, near a 
mile in length: this road is very ſingular, but the rocks are in 
general too naked to be beautiful. At the end is the ſmall village 
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of Stoney Middleton; here the proſpect opens, and at Parfly Bridge 
exhibits a pretty view of a ſmall but fertile vale, watered by the 
Derwent, and terminated by Chatſworth and its plantations. Arrived 
and lay at 

Cheſterfield ; an ugly town. In this place is a great manufacture 
of worſted ſtockings, and another of a brown carthen-ware, much 


. 


of which is ſent into Holland, the country which, within leis than 
half a century ago, ſupplied not only theſe kingdoms but half 
of Europe with that commodity. The clay is found near the 
town, over the baſs or cherty * ſtratum, above the coal. The 
ſteeple of Cheſterſield church is a ſpire covered with lead, but by a 
violent wind ſtrangely bent, in which ſtate it remains. In the 
church are ſome fine monuments of tne ' Fofambes of Mallon. 

At this place may be ſaid to have expired the war ot the 
Barons in the reign of Henry III. After the battle of Eve/han, 
Robert Earl Ferrers, and Baldtoin Wake Baron of Cheſteriield, at- 
tempted once more to make head againtt the royal power. They 
rendevouſed here; but were ſuddenly ſurprized by the ropyaliſts; 
Ferrers was taken, and Wake fled. The eſtate of the {irit was 
forfeited ; the fortunes of the laſt were reſtored,. after certain 
mulcts. By the marriage of a lifter of one of his deſcendants 
with Edmund of Woodſtoch, this place and Bakewe!! became the pro- 
perty of his daughter, the fair Maid of Kent, widow of the Black 
Prince, and were part of her jointure on his deceaſe. 

On the road fide, about three miles from the town, are ſeveral pits 
of iron- ſtone about nine or ten feet deep, The ſtratum lies above 
the coal, and is two feet thick, I was informed that the adventurers 


* Or flinty, 
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pay ten pounds per annum to the lord of the ſoil, for liberty of 
raiſing it; that the laborers have ſix ſhillings per load for get- 
ting it: each load is about twenty ſtrikes or buſhels, which yields 
a tun of metal, Coal, in theſe parts is very cheap, a tun and a half 
being ſold for five ſhillings. 

Changed horſes at Workſop and Tuxford, In the ſouth aiſle of the 
church at Tuxford, beneath a flowery arch, is a very rude relief of St. 
Laurence placed on the gridiron. By him is a fellow with a bellows 
blowing the fire; and the executioner going to turn him. The 
zealous Fox in his Martyrology has this very thought, and makes 
the martyr ſay in the midſt of ſufferings, This fide is now roaſted; turn 
me, O tyrant great! Croſſed the Trent at Dunham-Perry, where it is 
broad, but ſhallow : the ſpring tides flow here, and riſe about two 
feet, but the common tides never reach this place. Dunham had 
been a manor belonging to Edward * the Confeſſor, and yielded 
him thirty pounds, and ſix ſextaries of honey, valuable, when mead 
was the delicious beverage of the times. From hence paſs along 
the F/s-Dike, or the canal opened by Henry I. to form a communi- 
cation between the Trent and the J/itham, It was opened Þ in the 
year 1121, and extends from Lincoln to Torkeſey , its length is eleven 


* Theroton's Nottinghamſh. 388. 

+ Dugdale on embanking, 167, 

| I make uſe of this word, as Dr. Sukeley conjeRures this canal to have been 
originally a Roman work; and that another of the ſame kind (called the Car/ die) 


communicated with it, by means of the Witham, which began a little below 
Wafhenbre? three miles from Lincoln, and was continued through the fens as far as 
Peterborough, Stukeley's Carauſius, 129. ſeq. ejuſd. Account of Richard of Ciren- 


ceſter, 50. 
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miles three quarters, the breadth between dike and dike at the 
top is about ſixty feet, at bottom twenty-two : veſſels from fif- 
teen to thirty-five tuns navigate this canal, and by its means a 
conſiderable trade in coals, timber, corn and woo], is carried on. 
In former times, the perſons who had landed property on either 
ſide were obliged to ſcower it whenever it was choaked up, and 
accordingly we find preſentments were made by juries in ſevera! 
ſucceeding reigns for that purpoſe. Reach 

Lixcolx, an antient but ill- built city, much fallen away from 
its former extent. It lies partly on a plain, partly on a very ſteep 


hill, on whoſe ſummit are the cathedral and the ruins ot the caltle, 


The firſt is a vaſt pile of gothic architecture; within of matchleſs 
beauty and magnificence : the ornaments are exceſſively rich, and 
in the fineſt gothic taſte ; the pillars light, the centre loity, and of 
a ſurpriſing grandeur. The windows at the N. and S. ends are very 
antient, but very elegant; one repreſents a leaf with its fibres, the 
other conſiſts of a number of ſmall circles. There are two other 
antient windows on each fide the great iſle: the others, as I re- 
collect, are modern, This church was, till of late years, much 
out of repair, but has juſt been reſtored in a manner that does 
credit to the Chapter, 

The proſpect from this eminence is very extenſive, but very bar- 


ren of objects; a vaſt flat as far as the eye can reach, conſiſting of 


plains not the molt fertile, or of fens *® and moors : the laft are far 
leſs 


* The fens, naked as they now appear, were once well wooded. Oaks have 
heen found buried in them, which were ſixteen yards long, and five in circumfe- 
rence; fir trees from thirty to thirty-five yards long, and a foot or eighteen inches 
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leſs extenſive than they were, many being drained, and will ſoon 
become the beſt land in the country ; but much ſtill remains to be 
done. The fens near Reveſby Abby *, eight miles beyond Horncaſtle, 
are of vaſt extent ; but ſerve for little other purpoſe than the rear- 
ing great numbers of geeſe, which are the wealth of the fenmen. 

During the breeding ſeaſon, theſe birds are lodged in the ſame 
houſes with the inhabitants, and even in their very bed-chanibers : 
in every apartment are three rows of coarſe wicker pens placed one 
above another; each bird has 1ts ſeparate lodge divided from the 
other, which it keeps poſſeſſion of during the time of. fitting. A 
perſon, called a Gozzard t, attends the flock, and twice a day drives 
the whole to water ; then brings them back to their habitations, 
helping thoſe that live in the upper ſtories to their neſts, without 
ever miſplacing a ſingle bird. 

The geele are plucked five times in the year; the firſt plucking 
is at Lady-Day, for feathers and quills, and the ſame is renewed, 
for feathers only, four times more between that and Michaelmas. 
The old geeſe ſubmit quietly to the operation, but the young ones 
are very noiſy and unruly. I once ſaw this performed, and ob- 
ſerved that goſlings of ſix weeks old were not ſpared ; for their tails 
were plucked, as I was told, to habituate them early to what they 


ſquare. Theſe trees had not the mark of the ax, but appeared as if burnt down 
by fire applied to their lower parts. Acorns and ſmall nuts have alſo been found 
in great quantities in the ſame places. Dugdale on embanking, 141. 

* Reveſby Abby was founded 1142, by V. de Romara, Earl of Lincoln, for Ciſter- 
ian monks, and granted by H. VIII. an. 3o. to Ch. Duke of Suffolk. The founder 
turning monk was buried here. Tanner, 263. 

i. e. Gooſe-herd, 
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were to come to. If the ſeaſon proves cold, numbers of geeſe die 
by this barbarous cuſtom “. 

Vaſt numbers are driven annually to London, to ſupply the 
markets; among them, all the ſuperannuated geeſe and ganders 
(called here Cagmags) which ſerve to fatigue the jaws of the good 
Citizens, who are ſo unfortunate as to meet with them. 

The fen called the Jeſt Fen, is the place where the Ruffs and 
Reeves reſort to in the greateſt numbers +; and many other ſorts of 
water fowl, which do not require the ſhelter of reeds or ruſhes, 
migrate here to breed; for this fen is very bare, having been im- 
perfectly drained by narrow canals, which interſect it for great 
numbers of miles. Theſe the inhabitants navigate in moſt diminu- 
tive ſhallow boats; they are, in fact, the roads of the country. 

The Eaft Fen is quite in a ſtate of nature, and gives a ſpecimen 
of the country before the introduction of drainage : it is a vaſt tra& 
of morals, intermixed with numbers of lakes from half a mile to 
two or three miles in circuit, communicating with each other by 
narrow reedy ſtraits : they are very ſhallow, none are above four or 
five feet in depth; but abound with fiſh, ſuch as Pike, Perch, Ruff, 
Bream, Tench, Rud, Dace, Roach, Burbot, Sticklebacks and Eels. 

It is obſervable, that once in ſeven or eight years, immenſe ſhoals 
of Sticklebacks appear in the Melland below Spalding, and attempt 
coming up the river in form of a vaſt column, They are ſuppoled 
to be the collected multitudes waſhed out of the fens by the floods 
of ſeveral years, and carried into ſome deep hole; when over-charged 


* It was alſo practiſed by the antients. Candidorum alterum vectigal: Velluntur 
guibuſdam locis bis anno, Plinii lib. x. c. 22. 
+ Br. Zool. II. No. 192. 
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with numbers, they are obliged to attempt a change of place. 
They move up the river in ſuch quantities as to enable a man, Who 
was employed in taking them, to earn, for a conſiderable time, four 
ſhillings a day, by ſelling them at a halfpenny per buſhel, They 
were uſcd to manure land, and attempts have been made to get oil 
from them. The fen is covered with reeds, the harveſt of the 
neighboring inhabitants, who mow them annually ; for they prove 
a much better thatch than ſtraw, and not only cottages, but many 
very good houſes are covered with them. Stares, which during 
winter reſort in myriads to rooſt in the reeds, are very deſtructive, 
by breaking them down, by the vaſt numbers that perch on them. 
The people are therefore very diligent in their attempts to drive 
them away, and are at great expence in powder to free themſelves of 
theſe troubleſome gueſts, I have ſeen a ſtock of reeds harveſted 
and ſtacked worth two or three hundred pounds, which was the 
property of a ſingle farmer. 

The birds which inhabit the different fens are very numerous : I 
never met with a finer field for the Zoologitt to range in. Beſides 
the common Wild-duck, of which an account is given in another 
place *, wild Geeſe, Garganics, Pochards, Shovelers, and Teals, 
breed here, I have ſeen in the Eaft Fen a ſmall flock of the tufted 
Ducks; but they ſcemed to make it only a baiting place. The 
Pewit Gulls and black Terns abound; the laſt in vaſt flocks almoſt 
deaten one with their clamors : a few of the great Terns, or Tickets, 
are ſeen among them. I ſaw ſeveral of the great creſted Grebes on 


Br. col. II. No. 279. In general, to avoid repetition, the reader is referred 


to the Britiſb Zoology, for a more particular account of animals mentioned in this 
Tour, 
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e. the Eaſt Fen, called there Gaunts, and met with one of their floating 
0 neſts with eggs in it. The leſſer creſted Grebe, the black and duſky 
Ir Grebe, and the little Grebe, are alſo inhabitants éf the tens ; toge- 
* ther with Coots, Water-hens, ſpotted Water-hens, Waters rails, 
il Roffs, Redſhanks, Lapwings or Wipes, Red-brealted Godwits and 
e Whimbrels. The Godwits breed near Haſbenbroughb; the VW bim- 
'E brels only appear for about a fortnight in Aay near Spaldzg, and 
* | then quit the country. Oppoſite to Te tia during ſummer, 
8 are great numbers of Avo/ettas, called there 7 elpers, from their cry: 
, they hover over the ſportſman's head like the Lapwing, and fly with 
l, their necks and legs extended. 
'C 1. ts are taken in nets "Og the ſhores near Fyſdyke in great 
f numbers during winter; but they diſappear in the ſpring. 
1 T ke {hort-eared Owl, Br. Zool. I. No. 66, viſits the neighborhood 
E of Weſhenbrough along with the Woodcocks, and probably performs 

its migrations with thoſe birds, for it is obſerved to quit the country 
1 at the ſame time: I have alſo received ſpecimens of et n from the 
8 Daniſh dominions, one of the retreats of the Woodcock, This owl 
r is not obſerved in this country to perch on trees, but conceals itſelf᷑ 
k in long old graſs; if diſturbed, takes a ſhort licht, lights again, and 
1 keeps ſtaring about, during which time its horns are very vifible. 
e The farmers are fond of the arrival of theſe birds, as they clear the 
t fields of mice, and will even 71 in ſearch of prey during day, provided 

the weather is cloudy and miſty. ö 
1 But the greateſt curioſity in theſe parts is the vaſt Heronry at qyprrox: yY. 


Cre, Hall, fix miles from Spalding. The Herons reſort there in 


February to repair their neſts, ſettle there in the ſpring to breed, and 
quit 
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quit the place during winter, They are numerous as Rooks, and 
their neſts ſo crouded together, that myſelf, and the company that 
was with me, counted not leſs than eighty in one ſpreading oak. I 
here had opportunity of detecting my own miſtake, and that of other 
Ornithologiſts, in making two ſpecies of herons; for I found that 
the creſted Heron was only the male of the other : it made a moſt 
beautiful appearance with its ſnowy neck and long creſt ſtreaming 
with the wind. The family who owned this place was of the ſame 
name with theſe birds, which ſeems to be the principal inducement 
for preſerving them. 
In the time of Michael Drayton, 


Here ſtalked the ſtately crane, as though he march'd in war. 


But at preſent this bird is quite unknown in our iſland ; but every 
other ſpecies enumerated by that obſervant Poet ſtill are found in 

this fenny tract, or its neighborhood. | 
Viſited Spalding, a place very much reſembling, in form, neatneſs, 
and ſituation, a Dutch town: the river Welland paſſes through one of 
the ſtreets, a canal 1s cut through another, and trees are planted on 
each ſide. The church is large, and the ſteeple a ſpire. The 
churches in general, throughout this low tract, are very handſome , 
all are built of ſtone, which muſt have been brought from places 
very remote, along temporary canals; for, in many inſtances, the 
quarries lie at leſt twenty miles diſtant, But the edifices were built 
in zealous ages, when the benedictions or maledictions of the church 
made the people conquer every difficulty that might obſtruct theſe 
pious foundations. The abby of Crowland, ſeated in the midit of a 
ſhaking 
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IN SCOTLAND, 


ſhaking fen *, is a curious monument of the inſuperable zeal of the 
times it was erected in; as the beautiful rower of Baſton church, 
viſible from all parts, is a magnificent ſpecimen of a fine gothic 
taſte. 

Paſſed near the ſite of S-ineſbead Abby, of which there are not the 
leſt remains. In the walls of a farm-houſe, built out of the ruins, 
you are ſhewn the figure of a Knight Templar, and told it was the 
monk who poiſoned King John; a fact denied by our beſt hiſtorians, 
This abby was founded in 1134, by Robert de Greflei, and filled with 
Ciſtertian monks. 

Returned thro' Lincoln; went out of town under the Newport- 
Gate, a curious Roman work; paſſed over part of the heath; changed 
horſes at Spitile, and at Glanford Bridge; dined at the ferry-houle on 
tne banks of the Humber; and after a paſſage of about five miles, 
with a briſk gale, landed at Hull, and reached that night Burton- 
Conſtable, the feat of Mr. Conftable, in that part of Yorkſhire called 
Holderneſs; a rich flat country, but excellent for producing large 
cattle, and a good breed of hories, whoſe prices are ncar doubled 
ſince the French have grown lo fond of the Engliſh kind, 

Made an excurſion to Horyu/ea, a (mall town on the coalt, remark- 
able only for its mere, a piece of water about two miles long, and 
one broad, famous for its pike and eels; it is divided from the ſea 


This monaſtery was founded by Ethelbald, king of Mercia, A. D. 216. The 
ground being too marſhy to admit a weighty building of ſtone, he made a foun- 
dation, by driving into the ground vaſt piles of oak; and cauſed more compact 


carth to be brought in boats nine miles off to lay on them, and form a more ſound 
foundation, 
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by a very narrow bank, ſo is in much danger of being ſome time o: 
other loſt. | 

The cliffs on the coaſt of Holderneſs are high, and compoſed of clay. 
which falls down in vaſt fragments. Quantity of amber is waſhed 
out of it by the tides, which the country people pick up and ſel! : 
it is found ſometimes in large maſſes, but I never ſaw any ſo pure 
and clear as that from the Ballic. It is uſually of a pale yellow 
color within, and prettily clouded ; the outſide covered with a thin 
coarſe coat. 

After riding ſome miles over a flat grazing country, paſſed throug!: 
the village of Skipſey, once under the protection of a caſtle founded 


by Drugon or Drugan, a valiant Flandrian, who came over at the 


time of the conqueſt, The Conqueror gave him in marriage one of 
his near relations; and as a portion, made him Lord of Holderneſs. 
Drugon by ſome unlucky accident killed his ſpouſe : but having his 
wits about him, haſtened to the King, and informing his Majeſty, 
that his Lady and he had a great deſire to viſit their native country, 
requeſted a ſum of money for that purpoſe : the Conqueror imme- 
diately ſupplied the wants of Drugon ; who had ſcarcely embarked, 
when advice was brought from Skipſey of the death of the Lady: 
purſuit was inſtantly made, but in vain; the artful Flandrian evaded 
all attempts to bring him to juſtice “. 

Near this village is a conſiderable camp; but I paſſed it too haſtily 
to determine, of what nation. 


A few miles farther is Burlington Quay, a ſmall town cloſe to the 


ſea, There is a deſign of building a pier, for the protection of 


M. S. at Burton-Conſtable. 
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ſhipping z at preſent there is only a large wooden quay, which 
projects into the water, from which the place takes its name. 
In February 1642, Henrietta, the ſpirited conſort of Charles I. 
landed here, with arms and ammunition, from Holland. Batten, 
a parlement admiral, had in vain tried to intercept her majeſty ; 
but coming ſoon after into the bay, brutally fired for two hours 
at the houſe where ſhe lay, forcing her to take ſhelter, half-dreſſed, 
in the fields. Nor parlement nor admiral were aſhamed of this 
unmanly deed ; but their hiſtorian, the moderate J/þitelock, ſeems 
to bluſh for both, by omitting all mention of the affair. From 
hence is a fine view of the white cliffs of Flamborough-Head, 
which extends far to the Eaſt, and forms one ſide of the Ga- 
brantuicorum ſinus portuoſus of Ptolemy, a name derived from the 
Britiſh Gyfr, on account of the number of goats found there, 
according to the conjecture of Camden. Perhaps, Evamua®-, 
the epithet which Ptolemy adds to the bay, is ſtill preſerved in 
Sureby, or Sure bay“, a village a little north of Burlington Quay. 
That the Romans had a naval {tation here, is more ſtrongly 
confirmed by the road called the Roman Ridge, and the Dikes, 
which go by Malton to York, are viſible in many places, and 
ended here F. 

A mile from hence is the town of Burlington. The body of 
the church 1s large, but the ſteeple, by ſome accident, has been 
deſtroyed, near it is a large gateway, with a noble gothic arch, 
the remains of a priory of black canons, founded by Walter de 


1 Camden, 1. 899. 
+ Drake's Hiſt. York, 34. Conſult alſo his map of the Roman roads in York- 


ſpire. 
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Gant, in the beginning of the reign of Henry I. In that of Ri- 
chard II, in the year 1388, the canons got liberty of incloſing 
their houſe with ſtrong walls, to defend them from the attacks 
of pirates. I cannot help mentioning a proof of the manners 
of the clergy in early times, by relating a complaint of the prior 
to Innocent III. againſt the archdeacon of Richmond, who calling 
at this houſe with ninety- ſeven horſes, twenty-one dogs, and three 
hawks, devoured in one hour, more proviſion than would have 
laſted the monks a long time. The grievance was redreſſed. 
William Mode, the laſt prior, was executed for rebellion in 1527, 
At that time, according to Speed, the revenue was 6821. 135. 9d. 
according to Dugaale, 5471. 65. 1d. 

This coalt of the kingdom is very unfavorable to trees, for, ex- 
cept ſome woods in the neighborhood of Burton Conſtable, there :s a 
valt nakednels trom the Humber, as far as the extremity oi Cathne/s, 
wit a very lew exceptions, which ſhall be noted in their proper 
places. 

Went to Flamlorcugb-IIcad. This was the Fleamburg of the 
Saxons, poſſibly from che lights made on it to direct the land- 
ing of Ida, who, in 547, joined his countrymen in theſe parts 
with a large reinforcement from Germany; and founded the king- 
dom of Northumberland. In the time of Edward the Confeſlor, 
Flamborough was one of the manors of Harold *, Earl of the 
Iejt Saxons, afterwards King of England. On his death, the 
Conqueror gave it to Hugh Lupus, who, in perpetual alms, beſtowed 
it on the monaſtery ot Whitby +. 

* Dugdale, Baron, I. 20. + Dugdale, Monaft, I. 73. 
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The town is on the north ſide; conſiſts of about one hun- 
dred and fifty ſmall houſes, entirely inhabited by fiſhermen, few 
of whom, as is faid, die in their beds, but meet their fate in 
the element they are ſo converſant in. Put myſelf under the 
direction of William Camidge, Cicerone of the place, who con- 
ducted me to a little creek at that time covered with fiſh, a 
feet of cobles having juſt put in. Went in one of thoſe little 
boats to view the Head, coaſting it for upwards of two miles. 
The cliffs are of a tremendous height, and amazing grandeur ; 
beneath are ſeveral vaſt caverns, ſome cloſed at the end, others 
are pervious, formed with a natural arch, giving a romantic paſſage 
to the boat, different from that we entered. In ſome places the 
rocks are inſulated, are of a pyramidal figure, and ſoar up to a 
vaſt height: the baſes of molt are ſolid, but in ſome pierced 
through, and arched ; the color of all theſe rocks is white, from 
the dung of the innumerable' flocks of migratory birds, which 
quite cover the face of them, filling every little projection, every 
hole that will give them leave to reſt; multitudes were ſwim- 
ming about, others ſwarmed in the air, and, almoſt ſtunned us 
with the variety of their croaks and ſcreams. I obſerved among 
them Corvorants, Shags in ſmall flocks, Guillemots, a few Black 
Guillemots very ſhy and wild, Auks, Puffins, Kittiwakes *, and 
Herring Gulls. Landed at the fame place, but before our re- 
turn to Flamborough, viſited Robin Leith's hole, a vaſt cavern, to 
which there is a narrow paſſage from the land ſide ; it ſuddenly 
rites to a great height; the roof is finely arched, and the bottom 


Called here Petrels. Br. Zool. No. 250. 
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is for a conſiderable way, formed in broad ſteps, reſembling a great 
but eaſy ſtair- caſe; the mouth opens to the ſea, and gives light to 
the whole. 

Lay at Hunmandby, a ſmall village above Filey Bay, round which 
are ſome plantations that thrive tolerably well, and ought to be 
an encouragement to gentlemen to attempt covering theſe naked 
hills. | 

Filey Brig is a ledge of rocks running far into the ſea, and often 
fatal to ſhipping. The bay is ſandy, and affords vaſt quantities of 
fine fiſh, ſuch as Turbot, Soles, &c. which during ſummer ap- 
proach the ſhore, and are eaſily taken in a common eine or 
dragging-net. 

Ser out for Scarborough ; paſſed near the ſite of Flixlon, a hoſpital 
founded in the time of Athe/tan, to give ſhelter to travellers from 
the wolves, that they ſhould not be devoured by them * ; ſo that in thoſe 
days this bare tract muſt have been covered with wood, for thoſe 
ravenous animals ever inhabit large foreſts, Theſe hoſpitia are not 
untrequent among the Alps; are either appendages to religious 
houſes, or ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions, On the ſpot 
where Flixton ſtood is a farm-houſe, to this day called the Spital 
Houſe, Reach 

SCARBOROUGH, a town once ſtrongly guarded by a caſtle, built 
on the top of a vaſt cliff, by William le Gros, Earl of Yorkſhire, 
Albemarle, and Holderneſs, in the reign of Stephen. After the re- 
ſumption of this, as well as other crown lands alienated by 
that prince, Henry II. rebuilt the fortreſs, then grown ruinous, 


Camden, Brit. II. goz. 
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with greater ſtrength and magnificence, incloſing a vaſt area. 
From this time it was conſidered as the key of this important 
county, and none but perſons of the firſt rank were entruſted 
with the euſtody. Its conſequence may be evinced from this 
circumſtance; that when King John had granted to his ſubjects 
the Magna Charta, and placed the government in the hands of 
twenty-five Barons, the governor of this caſtle was to be approved 
by them, and to receive his orders from them. 

In 1312, Edward II. in his retreat out of the north before his 
rebellious nobility, left here, as in a place of the greateſt ſecu- 
rity, his minion Peers Gaveſton. It was inſtantly beſieged, and 
taken by Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; and the inſolent 
favorite, in a ſhort time after, fell a victim to the reſentment of 
the Earl of Warwick. 

In the reign of Richard II. in 1378, its trade received great 
injury from a combined fleet of Scots, French, and Spaniards, un- 
der the conduct of one Mercer, who entered the harbour, and car- 
ried off ſeveral ſhips. The inſult was inſtantly revenged by 
Philpot, a gallant alderman of London, who fitted out a fleet at 
his own charge, purſued the enemy, and not only retook their 
prizes, but made himſelf maſter of the whole fleet. 

Richard III. added ſtrength to the place by building a bul- 
wark near the ſhore at the ſouth-eaſt end of the town; and he 
alſo began to wall in the town“. | 

In the religious rebellion, ſtyled the Pilgrimage of Grace, in 
the time of Henry VIII. the leader, Robert Aſt, in 1536, layed 


* Leland's Itin. I. 62. 
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cloſe ſiege to the caſtle; but was obliged to deſiſt, after its 
governor Sir Ralph Ewers and his garriſon were reduced for twenty 
days to live on bread and water“. 

In 1557, Thomas Stafford, ſecond fon of Lord Stafford, with 
only thirty-two perſons, came from France, and ſurprized the 
fortreſs. It appears that they were encouraged to the attempt 
by Henry II. It was, probably, only the prelude to an inva- 
ſion. Stafford publiſhed a maniteſto againſt the Queen; and ftyled 
himſelf Protector of England: but the Earl of Weſtmoreland, col- 
lecting ſome forces, (in two days) put an end to his dignity +. 

At the beginning of the civil wars, the parlement committed 
this caſtle to the care of Sir ugh Cholmley, who ſoon after re- 
volted to the King. He maintained the place with great ſpirit 
for two years. In 1644, he was vigorouſly beſieged by Sir John 
Meldrum, from February till the middle of May, when Sir John, 
in attempting to repel a ſally, received a mortal wound. Sir 
Hugh kept poſſeſſion of it till Fauly 1645, when he ſurrendered 
it on terms to Sir Matthew Boynton . It is at preſent a large 
ruin, In the caſtle yard are barracks for about a hundred and 
fifty men, at preſent untenanted by ſoldiery. 

In this town were three religious houles and a hoſpital, The 
grey friers, or Franciſcans began a houſe here about 1240, which 
was enlarged by Edward II. and Roger Molendarius. The black 
friers, or Dominicans, had another before the 13th of Edward I. 
whether founded by Sir Adam Say, or Henry Earl of Northumberland, 


* Herbert's Henry VIII. 478. + Rapin, Il. 46. 
I Whitelack, 83, 133. 146. 147. 163. 
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is doubtful. The white friers, or Carmelites, were eſtabliſhed here 
in 1319, by Edward II. and the Ciftertians had in the reign of 
King John a cell in this town, dependent on a houſe in France, 
to which was given the church of St. Mary, and certain lands, 
till the ſuppreſſion of the alien-priories in the reign of Edward 
IV. Lela * deſcribes this church as very magnificent; with 
two towers at the welt end, and a great one in the centre, It 
was probably demoliſhed in the civil wars, when Sir John Mel- 
drum forced the royaliſts into the caſtle ; for it lay too near that 
fortreſs to be ſuffered to remain entire, to give ſhelter to the 
enemy. The preſent church (the only one in the town) roſe from 
the ruins of the former. 

The town is large, built in form of a creſcent, on the ſides of 
a ſteep hill ; from whence the name, which ſhews it to have 
exiſted in Saxon times, Scaerburg, or the Burg on a Scar or cliff, 
Beneath the ſouth ſide of the caſtle, is a large ſtone pier (anather is 
now building) which ſhelters the ſhipping belonging to the place. 


It is abſolutely without trade, yet has above ten thouſand inhe- 


bitants, moſtly ſailors, and owns above three hundred fail of 
ſhips, which are hired out for freight. In time of war govern- 
ment ſeldom has leis than a hundred in pay. 

In 1359, the ſhipping of this place was very inconſiderable; for, 
to the naval armament of that year made by Edward III. Scarborough 
contributed only 1 ſhip and 16 mariners.z when the following 
northern ports ſent the numbers here recited : 
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Newcaſtle — 17 ſhips, 314 mariners. 


Barton on the Humber 3 30 
Grimſiy — — 11 171 
Boſton — — 17 361 
Hul! — — 16 382 * 


The range of buildings on the Cliff commands a fine view of 
the caſtle, town, and of innumerable ſhipping that are perpe- 
tually paſſing backward and forward on their voyages. The 
ſpaw + lies at the foot of one the hills, S. of the town; this 
and the great conveniency of ſea-bathing, occaſion a vaſt reſort 
of company dufing ſummer ; it is at that time a place of great 
gayety, for with numbers health is the pretence, but diſſipation 
the end. 

The ſhore is a fine hard ſand, and during low water is the place 
where the company amuſe themſelves with riding. This is alſo 
the fiſh market; for every day the cobles, or little fiſhing boats, 
are drawn on ſhore here, and lie in rows, often quite loaden 
with variety of the beſt fiſh. There was a fiſherman on the gth 
of May, 1767, brought in at one time, 20 cods, 14 lings, and 8 
holibuts, beſides a vaſt quantity of leſſer fiſh, and fold the whole for 


31. 15s, It is ſuperfluous to repeat what has been before men- 


tioned of the methods of fiſhing, being amply deſcribed, Vol. III. 
of the Britiſh Zoology ;, yet it will be far from impertinent to point 


* MS. Hiſt. of Hull, in Lord Shelburne's library. 

+ The waters are impregnated with a purgative ſalt {G/auber's) a ſmall quan- 
tity of common ſalt, and of ſteel. There are two wells, the fartheſt from the town 
is more purgative, and its taſte more bitter; the other is more chaly beate, and its 
taſte more briſk and pungent. D.H, 
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out the peculiar advantages of theſe ſeas, and the additional 


benefit this town might experience, by the augmentation of its 
fiſheries. For this account, and for numberleſs civilities, I think 
myſelf much indebted to Mr. Travis, ſurgeon, who communicated 
to me the following Remarks : 

* Scarborough is ſituated at the bottom of a bay, formed by 
Whitby rock on the North, and Flamborough-Head on the South; 


the town is ſeated directly oppoſite to the centre of the W. end of 


the Dagger bank; which end (according to Hammond's chart of 
the North Sea) lies S. and by W., and N. and by E. ; but by a line 
drawn from Tinmouth caſtle, would lead about N, W. and S. E. 
Tho? the Dogger bank is therefore but 12 leagues from Flamborough- 
Head, yet it is 16 and a half from Scarborough, 23 from Whitby, 


and 36 from Tinmouth caſtle. The N. ſide of the bank ſtretches off 


E. N. E. between 30 and 40 leagues, until it almoſt joins to the 
Long- Bank, and Jutt's Riff. 

* It is to be remarked, that the fiſhermen ſeldom find any Cod, 
Ling, or other round fiſh upon the Dogger bank itſelf, but upon 
the floping edges and hollows contiguous to it. The top of the 
bank 1s covered with a barren ſhifting ſand, which affords them no 
ſubſiſtence; and the water on it, from its ſhallownels, is continually 
ſo agitated and broken, as to allow them no time to reſt, The 
fat fiſh do not ſuffer the ſame inconvenience there; for when diſ- 
turbed by the motion of the ſea, they ſhelter themſelves in the ſand, 
and find variety of ſuitable food. It is true, the Dutch fiſh upon 


the Dogger bank; but it is alſo true they take little except Soles, 


Skates, Thornbacks, Plaiſe, &c. It is in the hollows between the 
E Dogger 
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Dogger and the Well-Bant, that the Cod are taken which ſupply 


London market. 

* The ſhore, except at the entrance of Scarborough pier, and 
ſome few other places, is compoſed of covered rocks, which abound 
with Lobſters and Crabs, and many other ſhell fiſh ; (no Oyſters) 
thence, after a ſpace covered with clean ſand, extending in different 
places from one to five or {ix miles. The bottom, all the way to 
the edge of the Dogger banks, is a {car ; in ſome places very rugged, 
rocky, and cavernous ; in others ſmooth, and overgrown with va- 
riety of ſubmarine Plants, Moſſes, Corallines, &c. * Some parts 
again are ſpread with ſand and ſhells ; others, for many leagues in 
length, with ſoft mud and ooz, furniſhed by the diſcharge of the 
Tees and Humber. 

** Upon an attentive review of the whole, it may be clearly 
interred, that the ſhore along the coaſt on the one hand, with the 
edges of the Dogger bank on the other, like the ſides of a decoy, 
give a direction towards our fiſhing grounds to the mighty ſhoals of 
Cod, and other fiſh, which are well known to come annually from 
the Northern ocean into our ſeas ; and ſecondly, that the great va- 
riety of fiſhing grounds near Scarborough, extending upwards of 16 
leagues from the ſhore, afford ſecure retreats and plenty of proper 
food for all the various kinds of fiſh, and alſo ſuitable places for 
each kind to depoſite their ſpawn in. 

** The fiſhery at Scarborough only employs 105 men, and brings 
in about 52501. per annum, a trifle to what it would produce, 


* I met with on the ſhores near Scarborough, ſmall fragments of the true red 
coral. | 
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was there a canal from thence to Leeds and Mancheſter , it is pro- 
bable it would then produce above ten times that tum, employ ſome 
thouſands of men, give a comfortable and cheap ſubſiſtence to our 
manufacturers, keep the markets moderately reaſonable, enable our 
manufacturing towns to underſell our rivals, and prevent the hands, 
as is too often the caſe, raiſing inſurrections, in every year of ſcarcity, 
natural or artificial.“ 

On diſcourſing with ſome very intelligent fiſhermen, I was in- 
formed of a very ſingular phenomenon they annually obſerve about 
the ſpawning of fiſh *®. At the diſtance of 4 or 5 leagues from 
ſhore, during the months of Juby and Auguſt, it is remarked, that 
at the depth of 6 or 7 fathom from the ſurface, the water appears 
to be ſaturated with a thick jelly, filled with the Ova of fiſh, which 
reaches 10 or 12 fathoms deeper : this is known by its adhering to 
the ropes the cobles anchor with when they are fiſhing; for they 
find the firſt 6 or 7 fathom of rope free from ſpawn, the next 10 or 
12 covered with ſlimy matter, the remainder again free to the bottom. 
They ſuppoſe this gelatinous ſtuff to ſupply the new-born fry with 
food, and that it is alſo a protection to the ſpawn, as being diſagree- 
able to the larger fiſh to ſwim in. 

There is great variety of fiſh brought on ſhore. Beſides thoſe 
deſcribed as Britiſb fiſh, were two ſpecies of Rays: the Whip-Ray 
has alſo been taken here, and another ſpecies of Weever; but thelc 


are ſubjects, more proper to be referred to a Fauna, than an Itine- 
rary, for a minute deſcription. 


* Mr. O/eck obſerved the ſame in S. Lat. 35, 36, in his return from China. 
The ſcamen call it the flowering of the water, Vol. II. 72. 
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Left Scarborough, and paſſed over large moors to Robin Hood's Bay. 
On my road, obſerved the vaſt mountains of alum ſtone, from 
which that ſalt is thus extracted: It is firſt calcined in great heaps, 
which continue burning by its own phlogiſton, after being well ſer 
on fire by coals, for ſix, ten, or fourteen months, according to the 
ſize of the heap, ſome being equal to a ſmall hill. It is then thrown 
into pits and ſteeped in water, to extract all the ſaline particles. 
The liquor is then run into other pits, where the vitriolic ſalts are 
precipitated by the addition of a ſolution of the /al ſodz, prepared 
from kelp ; or by the volatile altali of ſtale urine. The ſuperfluous 
water being then evaporated duely by boiling in large furnaces, 
the liquor is ſet to cool; and laſtly, is poured into large caſks, to 
cryſtallize. 

The alum works in this country are of ſome antiquity : they were 
firſt diſcovered by Sir Thomas Chaloner, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who obſerving the trees tinged with an unuſual color, 
made him ſuſpicious of its being owing to ſome mineral in the neigh- 
borhood. He found out that the ſtrata abounded with an alumi- 
nous ſalt. 

At that time, the Eng; being ſtrangers to the method of manag- 
ing it, there is a tradition that Sir Thomas was obliged to ſeduce ſome 
workmen from the Pope's alum-works near Rome, then the greateſt 
in Europe. If one may judge from the curſe which his Holineſs 
thundered out againſt Sir Thomas and the fugitives, he certainly was 
not a little enraged ; for he curſed by the very form that Ernulphus * 
has left us, and not varied a tittle from that moſt comprehenſive of 
imprecations, | 


* Vide Triſtram Shanay. F 


The 
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The firſt pits were near Giſhorougb, the ſeat of the Chaloners, who 
ſtill louriſh there, notwithſtanding his Holineſs's anathema, The 
works were ſo valuable as to be deemed a royal mine. Sir Paul 
Pindar, who rented them, payed annually to the King 12,500 1., to 
the Earl of Mulgrave 1, 640 l., to Sir William Pennyman 600 l.; kept 
800 workmen in pay, and fold his alum at 261. per tun. But this 
monopoly was deſtroyed on the death of Charles I. and the right 
reſtored 'to the proprietors, 

In theſe alum rocks are frequently found cornua ammonis, and 
other foſſils, lodged in a ſtony nodule, Jet is ſometimes met with 


in thin flat pieces, externally of the appearance of wood. - Accord- 


ing to Solinus, Britain was famous for this foſſil ®. 

The ſands near Robin Hood's village, were covered with fiſh 
of ſeveral kinds, and with people who met the cobles in order 
to purchaſe their cargo: the place ſeemed as if a great fiſh fair 
had been held there; ſome were carrying off their bargains, 
others buſted in curing the fiſh ; and a little out at ſea was a fleet 
of cobles and five-men boats, and others, arriving to diſcharge the 
capture of the preceding tides +. There are 36 of the firſt be- 
longing to this little place. The houſes here make a groteſque 
appearance, are ſcattered over the face of a ſteep cliff in a very 
ſtrange manner, and fill every projecting ledge, one above another, 


* GacaTEs Hic plurimus optimuſgue eft lapis : fi decorem requiras, nigro gemmeus : 
fi naturam aqua ardet, oleo reſtinguitur : ſi poteſtatem attritu calefatus applicita detinet, 
atque ſuccinum. C. xxiv. 


+ From hence the fiſh are carried in machines to Derby, Litchfield, Birmingham, 
and Worceſter : the towns which lie beyond the laſt are ſupplied from the Weſt of 
England. 
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in the ſame manner as thoſe of the peaſants in the rocky parts 


of China. Sand's End, Runwick, and Staithes, three other fiſſi- 


ing-towns on this coaſt, are (as I am told) built in the ſame 
manner. 

The country through this day's journey was hilly, the coaf 
high. Reach 

WTV, called by the Saxons, Streaneſhalch, or the bay of the 
light-houſe, a large town, oddly ſituated between two hills, with 
narrow channel running through the middle, extending about a mil. 
farther up the vale, where it widens, and forms a bay. The tw: 
parts of the town are joined by a good draw- bridge, for the cor 
veniency of letting the ſhipping pals. From this bridge are oftc: 
taken the viviparous Blenny, whoſe back-bone is as green as th: 
of the Sea Necdle, The river that forms this harbour is the EV. 
but its waters are very inconſiderable when the tide is out. Her: 
is a pretty briſk trade in ſhip- building; but except that, a ſmal! 
manufacture of ſail- cloth, and the hiring of ſhips, as at Scarborough, 
like that town it has ſcarce any commerce. It is computed, there 
are about 270 ſhips belonging to this place, Of late, an attemp: 
has been made to have a ſhare in the Greenland fiſhery ; four ſhips 
were ſent out, and had very good ſucceſs. There are very good 
dry docks towards the end of the harbour; and at the mouth a moſt 
beautiful pier. At this place is the firſt ſalmon-fiſhery on the 
coaſt. 

In 1394 prodigious ſhoals of herrings appeared off this port, 
which occaſioned a vaſt reſort of foreigners, who bought up, 
cured the fiſh, and exported them, to the great injury of the na- 
tives. To prevent which, the King iſſued a proclamation, directed 
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to the Bailiffs of St. ilda's church, requiring them to put a ſtop to 
thoſe practices“. 

On the hill above the S. ſide of the town is a fine ruin of St. 
Hilda's church. The ſite was given to that ſaint by Ofzey, king of 
Northumberland, about A. D. 657; poſſibly in conſequence of a 
vow he made to found half a dozen monaſteries, and make his 
daughter a nun, ſhould heaven favor his arms. Art this place 
was held, before King Oftoy, the celebrated controverſy about the 
proper ſeaſon for keeping of Eaſter. Archbiſhop Colman ſup- 
ported one opinion from the traditions, which the Britains had 
of the example of St. John the Evangeliſt ; and Wilfrid, on the 
contrary drew his arguments from the practice of St, Peter, 
on whom the catholic church was founded, and to whom were 
committed the keys of heaven. Oftoy demanded of Colman, whe- 
ther this was true? who confeſſed it was. Then,” ſays his 
majeſty, ** I will never contradict the Porter of heaven, leaſt I 
* ſuffer by his reſentment, when I apply for admiſſion *. St. 
Hilde founded a convent here for men and women, dedicated it 
to St. Peter, and became the firſt abbeſs F. This eſtabliſhment 
was ruined by the excurſions of the Danes; but after the con- 
queſt was rebuilt, and filled with Benedictines, by William de Percy, 
to whom the lordſhip was given by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Cheſter, 
nephew to the Conqueror. In leſs enlightened times it was believed 
that not a wild gooſe dared to fly over this holy ground, and if it 
ventured, was ſure to fall precipitate and periſh in the attempt, 


* Rymer's Fædera, VII. 788. + Bede, Hiſt. Eccl, lib, III. c. 25. 
t Ofwy was properly the founder, 
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Went about two miles along the ſhore, then turned up into 
the country, a black and dreary moor; obſerved on the right a vaſt 
artificial mount, or Tumulus, called Freeburgb Hill. 

At the end of this moor, about three miles from Giſborougb, is a 
beautiful view over the remaining part of Yorkſhire, towards Dur- 
ham, Hartlepool, and the mouth of the Tees, which meanders through 
a very rich tract. The country inſtantly aſſumes a new face; the 


road lies between moſt delightful hills, finely wooded, and the little 


vales between them very fertile: on ſome of the hills are the marks 
of the firſt alum works, which were diſcovered by Sir Thoma:; 
Chaloner. 

G15B0ROUGH, a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated in a vale, ſur- 
rounded at ſome diſtance by hills, and open on the eaſt to the ſea, 
which is about five miles diſtant. It is certainly a delightful ſpot ; 
but I cannot ſee the reaſon why Camden compares it to Puteol.. 
Here was once a priory of the canons of the order of St. Auſtin, 
founded by Robert de Brus, 1129, after the diſſolution granted by 
Edward VI. to the Chaloners: a very beautiful eaſt window of the 
church is ſtill remaining. This priory was alſo embattled or for- 
tified in 1375, by permiſſion of Edward III. Its revenue, according 
to Speed, was 7127. 65. 6 d. according to Dugdale, 6281. 35. 4 d. 
The town has at preſent a good manufacture of ſail-cloth. 

The country continues very fine quite to the banks of the Tees. 
a conſiderable river, which divides Yorkſhire from the biſhoprick of 
Durham. After travelling 109 miles in a ſtrait line through the 
firſt, enter Durham, croſſing the river on a very handſome bridge 
of five arches, the battlements neatly pannelled with ſtone; and 
reach 


STOCKTON, 
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STOCKTON, lying on the Tees in form of a creſcent. A hand- 
ſome town ; a corporation by preſcription, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and ſix aldermen; and is one of the four ward towns 
of the county, The principal ſtreet 1s remarkably fine, being 
165 feet broad; and ſeveral leſſer ſtreets run into it at right 
angles. In the middle of the great ſtreet are neat ſhambles, a 
town-houſe, and large aſſembly- room. There is beſides a large 


ſquare, in which is a handſome Doric column thirty-three feet 


high. About a century ago, according to Anderſon, it had ſcarce 
a houſe that was not made of clay and thatch; but is now a 
flouriſhing place, having roſe on the decay of trade at Yarum. 
Its manufacture is a ſmall one of ſail-cloth; and great quanti- 
tities of corn, and lead, (from the mineral parts of the country) 
are ſent off from hence by commiſſion. As the river does not 
admit of large veſſels as high as the town, thoſe commadities 
are ſent down to be ſhipped about three miles lower. The 
port is a member of that of Newcaſtle, and has its cuſtom- 
houſe and proper officers. The town lies at the diſtance of 
{ix miles from the bar; and the tide flows above eight miles 
above the bridge. 

Stockton was antiently a chapelry belonging to Norton, which 
by length of time became ruinous, and roo ſmall for the in- 
creaſing inhabitants, In 1710, a new church was begun by 
ſubſcription; in 1712, it was conſecrated by Biſhop Crew; and, 
in 1713, the place, by act of parlement, was made a diſtin& 
pariſh from Norton. 

In 1721, a Charity-ſchool was begun by voluntary ſubſcription, 
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which ſucceeded ſo well, as to maintain at preſent a maſter, 
miſtreſs, and forty boys and girls. 

On the weft ſide of the town ſtood the caſtle, founded (as 
ſome ſay) by King Stephen; according to others, by Jobn. It 
is reported to have been a ſtrong and elegant building, having 
been the ſummer reſidence of the biſhop of Durham. Tradition 
ſays, that King John was entertained here by Biſhop Porters ; 
and at this place ſigned the charter of Newca//e, Biſhop Farn- 
ham died here, in 1257. Biſhop Kellow improved and made 
great additions to the cattle : and here Biſhop Morton took re- 
fuge, when he fled from the Scots, in the beginning of the trou- 
bles of Charles I. It was fold by order of parlement, in 1647, 
for 6165 J., demoliſhed, and the materials diſpoſed of. What 
remained, is at preſent converted into a barn, The demeſne 
lands belong to the biſhop, and are ſet for 600 J. a year. 

In 1762, an act paſſed for building a bridge acroſs the Tres, 
to form a communication with Cleveland, which was finiſhed in 
April 1769. Its breadth 1s eighteen feet, that of the middle 
arch ſeventy-two, three inches; the two next ſixty ; the two others 
forty-four. The expence of building it was eight thouſand 
pounds, 

The ſalmon fiſhery is neglected here, for none are taken beyond 
what is neceſſary to ſupply the country. Smelts come up the 
river in the winter time. 

NorToxn, before mentioned, lies on the way to Durham, at a ſmall 
diſtance from Stockton. Here had been an antient collegiate church, 
founded before the year 1227 *, for eight prebendaries, or por- 


„ Tamer 115. 
tioniſts, 
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tioniſts, in the patronage of the biſhops of Durham. The coun- 
try from the Tees to Durham is flat, very fertile, and much 
incloſed. Towards the weſt is a fine view of its highlands. 
Thoſe hills are part of that vaſt ridge which commences in 
the north, and deeply divide this portion of the kingdom ; 
and on that account are called by Camden the Appennines of 
England. 

The approach to Dur mam is romantic, through a deep hollow, 
cloathed on each fide with wood. The city is pretty large, but 
the buildings old, Part are on a plain, part on the fide of a 
hill. The abby, or cathedral, and the caſtle, where the Biſhop 
lives, when he refides here, are on the ſummit of a cliff, whoſe 
foot is waſhed on two ſides by the river Were. The walks on 
the oppoſite banks are very beautiful, and well kept. They are 
cut through the wood, impend over the river, and receive a 
venerable improvement from the caſtle and antient cathedral, 
which ſoar above. 

The laſt is very old“; plain without, and ſupported within 
by maſſy pillars, deeply engraved with lozenge-like figures, and 
zigzag furrows : others are plain, The ſkreen to the choir is 
wood covered with a coarſe carving. The choir neat, but without 
ornament. 

The chapter-houſe ſeems very antient, and 1s in the form of a 
theatre, The cloiſters large and handſome. All the monuments 


are defaced, except that of Biſhop Hatfeld. The Prebendal 
houſes are very pleaſantly ſituated, and have a fine view back- 
wards, 


* Begun in 1093, by Biſhop William de Carilepha, 
F. 2 There 
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There are two handſome bridges over the ere to the walks 
and a third covered with houſes, which join the two parts c. 
the town. This river produces Salmon, Trout, Roach, Dacc, 
Minow, Loche, Bulhead, Sticklebacks, Lamprey, the leſſer Lam. 
prey, Eels, Smelt, and Samlet. The laſt, before they go of! 
to ſpawn, are obſerved to be covered with a white ſlime : they 
are called here Rack-riders, becauſe they appear in winter, c 

ad weather : Rack, in the Engliſh of Shakeſpeare's days, ſigni. 
fying the driving of the clouds by tempeſts, a word ſtill retainc 
here. 


That which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
The Rack diſlimns, and makes it indiſtin& 


As water is in water, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. 


There is no inconſiderable manufacture, at Durham, of ſhalloons, 
tammies, {tripes and callamancoes. I had heard on my road many 
complaints of the eccleſiaſtical government this county is ſubject 
to; but from the gcneral face of the country, it ſeems to thrive 
wonderfully under them. 

Saw Coken, the ſeat of Mr. Car; a moſt romantic ſituation. 
layed out with great judgment: the walks are very extenſive, 
principally along the ſides or at the bottom of deep dells, bounded 
with vaſt precipices, finely wooded; and many parts of the rocks 
are planted with vines, which I was told bore well, but late. The 
river Mere winds along the hollows, and forms two very fine 
reaches at the place where you enter theſe walks. Its waters 
are very clear, and its bottom a ſolid rock. The view towards 


Fixncyal-ABBY. the ruins of Fincbal-Abby is remarkably great; and the walk 
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beneath the cliffs has a magnificent ſolemnity, a fit retreat for 
its monaſtic inhabitants. This was once called the Deſert, and 
was the rude ſcene of the auſterities of St. Godric, who carried 
them to the moſt ſenſeleſs extravagance . A lober mind may even 
at preſent be affected with horror, at the proſpect from the ſummits 
of the cliffs into a darkſome and ſtupendous chaſm, rendered 
ſtill more tremendous by the roaring of the waters over its dil- 


tant bottom. 

Paſſed through Cheſter-le-Street, a ſmall town, near which is 
Lumnley-Caſtle, the ſeat of the Earl of Scarborough. The tract 
from Durham to Newcaſtle was very beautiful; the rifings gen- 
tle, and prettily wooded, and the views agreeable; that on the 
borders remarkably fine, there being, from an eminence not far 
from the capital of Northumberland, an extenſive view of a rich 


St. Cedric was born at Waipole in Nori, and being an itinerant merchant, 
got acquainted with St. Cuthbert at Farn [//and, He made three pilgrimages to 
Jeruſalem; at length was warned by a viſion to ſettle in the deſert of Finchal. He 
lived an hermitical life there during 63 years, and practiſed unheard-of auſteri— 
ties: he wore. an iron ſhirt next his ſkin, day and night, and wore out three: 
he mingled. aſhes with the flour he made his bread of; and, leſt it ſhould 
then be too good, kept 1t three or four months before he ventured to eat it. In 
winter, as well as ſummer, he paſſed whole nights, up to his chin in water, at his 
devotions, Like St, Antony, he was often haunted by fiends in various ſhapes ; 
ſometimes in form of beautiful damſels, ſo was viſited with evil concupiſcence, 
which he cured by rolling naked among thorns and briars: his body grew ulce- 
rated; but, to encreaſe his pain, he poured ſalt into the wounds: wrought many 
miracles, and died 1170. Britannia ſacra, 304. About ten years after his deceaſe, 
a Benedi&ine priory of thirteen monks was founded there in his honor, by 7ugh 
Pudſey, Biſhop of Durban, 
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country, watered by the coaly Tyne. Go through Gateſhead, crof; 
the bridge, and enter 

NewCcaASTLE, a large town, divided from the former by the river, 
and both ſides very ſteep : the lower parts very dirty and diſagrec- 
able. The ſides of the river are inhabited by Keelmen and their 
families, a mutinous race ; for which reaſon this town is always 
garriſoned: in the upper parts are ſeveral handſome well- built 
ſtreets, 

The great buſineſs of the place 1s the coal trade, The collieries 
lie at different diſtances, from five to eighteen miles from the 
river; and the coal is brought down in waggons along rail roads, 
and diſcharged from covered buildings at the edge of the water 
into the keels or boats that are to convey it on ſhipboard. Theſe 
boats are ſtrong, clumſy, and round, will carry about 25 tuns 
each; ſometimes are navigated with a ſquare ſail, but generally 
are worked with two vaſt oars. No ſhips of large burthen come 
up as high as Newcaſtle, but are obliged to lie at Shields, a few 
miles down the river, where ſtage coaches go thrice every day 
for the conveniency of paſſengers. This country is moſt re- 
markably populous ; Newcaſtle with Gateſhead contains near $0,000 
inhabitants; and there are at leſt 400 fail of ſhips belonging 
to that town and its port. The effect of the vaſt commerce 
of this place is very apparent for many miles round; the coun- 
try is finely cultivated, and bears a moſt thriving and opulent 
aſpect. 

Left Newcaſtle ; the country in general flat; paſſed by a large 
ſtone column with three dials on the capital, with ſeveral ſcripture 


texts on the ſides, called here Pigg's Folly, from the founder. 
A few 
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A few miles further is Stannington Bridge, a pleaſant village. 
Morpeth, a (mall town with a neat town-houſe, and a tower for the 
bell near it. Some attempt was made a few years ago to in- 
troduce the Mancheſter manufacture, but without ſucceſs. Cam- 
den informs us, that the inhabitants reduced their town to aſhes, on 
the approach of King J, A. D. 1216, out of pure hatred to 
their monarch, in order that he might not find any ſhelter there. 
But the Chronicle of Metros, p. 190. aſſigns a more rational cauſe, 
by ſaying that the Barons of the country deſtroyed both their 
own towns and the ſtanding corn, in order to diſtreſs the King 
then on his march to puniſh their revolt. 

The caſtle was ſeated on a ſmall eminence. The remains are 
little more than the gateway tower. This fortreſs was built by 
William Lord Greyſtock, in the year 1338. It appears to have 
been entire in the days of Leland, and at that time in the poſ- 
{Mon of Lord Dacres *, who derived his right from his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Baroneſs of Grayſtock; and in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, was conveyed into the family of the preſent 
Earl of Cariijie, by the marriage of a daughter of Themas Lord 
Dacres with Lord William Howard of Naworth +. 

Between Morpeth and Felton, on the right ſide of the road, 
ſtands Cockle Tower, an antient border-houſe of the larger ſize, 
fortified as the ſad neceſſity of the times required. Mr. Gro/+ 
tells us, that in the time of Edward I. it belonged to the Ber- 
trams of Mitford, perſons of much property in this county. 

This place gave birth to William Turner, as Dr. Fuller expreſies 


® Leland, Lin. VII. 62. | + Wallis, II. 299. 
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it, an excellent Latiniſt, Græcian, Oratour, and Poet; he might 
have added polemic divine, champion and ſufferer in the proteſtant 
cauſe, phyſician, and naturaliſt. His botanic writings are among 
the firſt we had, and certainly the beſt of them; and his criti- 
ciſms on the birds of Ariſtotle and Pliay are very judicious. 
He was the firſt who flung any light on thoſe ſubjects in our 
iſland ; therefore clames from a naturaliſt this tribute to his 
memory“. 

Felton, a pleaſant village on the Coguet, which, ſome few miles 
lower, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, oppoſite to a ſmall ifle of 
the ſame name, remarkable for the multitudes of water-fowl 
that reſort there to breed. At Felton, the Barons of Nortbum— 
berland did homage to Alexander II. King of Scotland, in 1216, 
in the reign of King John +. Coquet iſland was a place of 
arms for the royal party in the time of Charles I. but was 
taken by the Scots, in 1643, with much booty of ammunition 
and- cattle. 

Near Felton, I had a diſtant view of Warkworth caſtle, in old 
times the ſeat of the Claverings, by deſcent from Roger Fitz- 
Richard, to whom it was granted by Henry II. T Mr. Greſe's 
elegant deſign of it makes me regret I did not take a nearer 
view, 

At Alnwick, a ſmall town, the traveller is diſappointed with 
the ſituation and environs of the caſtle, the reſidence of the Per- 
cies, the antient Earls of Northumberland. You look in vain for 


He was born in the reign of Henry VIII. died in 1568. 
t Wallis, II. 356. + Idem, 351. 
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any marks of the grandeur of the feudal age; for trophies won 
by a family eminent in our annals for military proweſs and 
deeds of chivalry; for halls hung with helms and hauberks, 
or with the ſpoils of the chace ; for extenſive foreſts and ve- 
nerable oaks. You look in vain for the helmet on the tower, 
the antient ſignal of hoſpitality to the traveller, or for the grey- 
headed porter to conduct him to the hall of entertainment. The 
numerous train, whoſe countenances gave welcome to him on his 
way, are now no more; and inſtead of the diſintereſted uſher of 
the old times, he is attended by a valet eager to receive the fees of 
admittance, 

There is vaſt grandeur in the appearance of the outſide of the 
caſtle ; the towers magnificent, but injured by the numbers of rude 
ſtatues crouded on the battlements. The apartments are large, 
and lately finiſhed in the gothic ſtyle with a moſt incompatible 
elegance, The gardens are equally inconſiſtent ; trim to the 
higheſt degree, and more adapted to a villa near London, than the 
antient ſeat of a great Baron. In a word, nothing, excepting the 
numbers of uninduſtrious poor that ſwarm at the gate, excites 
any one idea of its former circumſtances, 

William Tyſon, a noble Saxon, Baron of Alnwick, fell on the 
ſide of Harold at the battle of Haſtings. The Conqueror be- 
ſtowed his daughter and fortune on De de Veſci. In 1310, a 
natural fon of one of his deſcendants was left under the guar- 
dianſhip of Antony Beke, Biſhop of Durham, who betrayed his 
truſt, and fold this barony to Henry Lord Percy. The caſtle 
underwent two memorable ſieges. In 1093, by Malcolm III. of 
Scotland, who, with his fon Edward, loſt their lives before it: 
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and in 1174, Villiam I. after a fruitleſs ſiege, was defeated and 
taken priſoner near the ſame place. 

The abby lay a little north of the town. Nothing is left 
but the fine ſquare gateway. It was founded by Euſtace Fitz. 
John, in 1147, for Premonſtratenſian Canons *, and at the diſſo- 
lution ſupported thirteen, whoſe revenues were about 190 J. a 
year. 

A ſtage further is Belford, the ſeat of Abraham Dixon, Eſq; a 
modern houſe; the front has a moſt beautiful ſimplicity in it : the 
grounds improved as far as the art of huſbandry can reach ; the 
plantations large and flouriſhing : a new and neat town, inſtead of 
the former wretched cottages ; and an induſtrious race, inſtead of 
an idle poor, at preſent fill the eſtate, 

On an eminence on the ſea-coaſt, about four miles from Belford, 
is the very antient caſtle of Bamborough, founded by Ida, firſt 
king of the Northumbrians, A. D. 548. It was called . by the 
Saxons, Bebbanburh+, in honor of Bebba, Ida's queen. It was at 
firſt ſurrounded with a wooden fence, and afterwards with a 
wall. It had been of great ſtrength ; the hill it is founded on 
is exceſſively ſteep on all ſides, and acceſſible only by flights of 
ſteps on the ſouth-eaſt. The ruins are ſtill conſiderable, but 
many of them now filled with ſand, caught up by the winds 
which rage here with great violence, and carried to very diſtant 
places. The remains of a great hall are very ſingular ; it had 
been warmed by two fire-places of a vaſt ſize, and from the 
top of every window ran a flue, like that of a chimney, which 


Tanner, 393. + Saxon Chr. 19. 


reached 
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reached the ſummits of the battlements. Theſe flues ſeem de- 
figned as ſo many ſupernumerary chimnies, to give vent to the 
ſmoke that the immenſe fires of thoſe hoſpitable times filled the 
rooms with : halls ſmoky, but filled with good cheer, were in thoſe 
days thought no inconvenience. Thus my brave countryman 
Howe! ap Rys, when his enemies had fired his houſe about his 
ears, told his people to riſe and defend themſelves like men, 
for ſhame, for he had knowne there as greate a ſmoake in that hall 


upon a Chriſtmas even. | 
Bamborough village 1s now very inconſiderable. It once was 


a royal borough, and ſent two members: it was even honored 


with the name of a ſhire, which gave name to a large tract 
extending ſouthward. It had alſo three religious foundations : 
a houſe of friers preachers founded by Henry III. a cell of ca- 
nons regular of St. Auſtin, and a hoſpital. 

This caſtle, and the manor belonging to it, was once the pro- 
perty of the Forſters; but (on the forfeiture of Thomas Forſter, 
Eſq; in 1715) purchaſed by Lord Crew, Biſhop of Durham, and 
with other conſiderable eſtates, left veſted in Truſtees, to be ap- 
plied to unconfined charitable uſes. Three of theſe Truſtees are 
a majority; one of them makes this place his reſidence, and 
bleſſes the coaſt by his judicious and humane application of the 
Prelate's generous bequeſt, He has repaired and rendered habit- 
able the great Norman ſquare tower: the part reſerved for him- 
ſelf and family is a large hall and a few ſmaller apartments; 
but the reſt of the ſpacious edifice is allotted for purpoſes which 


* Hiſt. Gawedir family, 118. 
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make the heart to glow with joy when thought of. The upper 
part is an ample granary; from whence corn is diſpenced to 
the poor without diſtinction, even in the deareſt time, at the 
rate of four ſhillings a buſhel; and the diſtreſſed for many 
ziles round, often experience the conveniency of this bence- 
faction. 

Other apartments are fitted up for the reception of ſhipwrecked 
ſailors ; and bedding is provided for thirty, ſhould ſuch a number 
happen to be caſt on ſhore at the ſame time. A conſtant patrole 
is kept every ſtormy night along this tempeſtuous coaſt, for above 
eight miles, the length of the manor, by which means numbers of 
lives have been preſerved. Many poor wretches are often found 
on the ſhore in a ſtate of inſenſibility; but by timely relief, are ſoon 
brought to themſelves. 

It often happens, that ſhips ſtrike in ſuch a manner on the 
rocks as to be capable of relief, in caſe numbers of people 
could be ſuddenly aſſembled : for that purpoſe a cannon * is 
fixed on the top of the tower, which is fired once, if the acci- 
dent happens in ſuch a quarter; twice, if in another; and thrice, 
if in ſuch a place. By theſe ſignals the country people are directed 
to the ſpot they are to fly to; and by this means, frequently pre- 
ſerve not only the crew, but even the veſſel; for machines of diffe- 
rent kinds are always in readineſs to heave ſhips out of their 
perilous ſituation. 

In a word, all the ſchemes of this worthy Truſtee have a 


Once belonging to a Dutch frigate of 40 guns; which, with all the crew, was 
loſt oppoſite to the caſtle about iixty years ago. 
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humane and uſeful tendency : he ſeems as if ſelected from his 
brethren for the ſame purpoſes as Spenſer tells us the firſt of 
his ſeven Beadſmen in the houſe of bolineſſe was. 


The firſt of them, that eldeſt was and beſt, 
Of all the houſe had charge and government, 
As guardian and ſteward of the reſt: 
His office was to give entertainement 
And lodging unto all that came and went: 
Not unto ſuch as could him feaſt againe 
And doubly quite for that he on them ſpent ; 
But ſuch as want of harbour did conſtraine; 
Thoſe, for Gop's ſake, his dewty was to entertaine “. 


Oppoſite to Bamborough lie the Farm iſlands, which form two 
groupes of little iſles and rocks to the number of ſeventeen, but 
at low water the points of others appear above the ſurſace; 
they all are diſtinguiſned by particular names. The neareſt iſle 
to the ſhore is that called the Houſe and, which lies exactly 
one mile 68 chains from the coaſt: the moſt diſtant is about 
ſeven or eight miles. They are rented for 16 J. per annum: their 
produce is Kelp, ſome few Feathers, and a few Seals, which the 
tenant watches and ſhoots for the ſake of the oil and ſkins. Some 
of them yield a little graſs, and ſerve to feed a cow or two, 
which the people are deſperate enough to tranſport over in their 
little boats, 

Vilited theſe iſlands in a coble, a ſafe but ſeemingly hazardous 
ſpecies of boat, long, narrow, and flat-bottomed, which is capable 


* The Rev. Thomas Sharpe, B. D. 
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of going thro' a high ſea, dancing like a cork on the ſummits of 
the waves, 

Touched at the rock called the Meg, whitened with the dung of 
Corvorants which almoſt covered it; their neſts were large, made 
of tang, and exceſſively fœtid. 

Rowed next to the Pinnacles, an iſland in the fartheſt groupe; 
ſo called from ſome vaſt columnar rocks at the ſouth end, even at 
their ſides, and flat at their tops, and entirely covered with Guille- 
mots and Shags : the fowlers paſs from one to the other of thele 
columns by means of a narrow board, which they place from top to 
top, forming a narrow bridge, over ſuch a horrid gap that the very 
ſight of it ſtrikes one with horror. 

Landed at a ſmall iſland, where we found the female Eider 
ducks * at that time fitting : the lower part of their neſts was 
made of ſea plants; the upper part was formed of the down 
which they pull off their own breaſts, in which the eggs were ſur— 
rounded and warmly bedded : in ſome were three, in others five 
eggs, of a large ſize, and pale olive color, as ſmooth and gloſſy 
as if varniſhed over. The neſts are built on the beach, among the 
looſe pebbles, not far from the water, The Ducks fit very cloſe, 
nor will they riſe till you almoſt tread on them. The Drakes 
ſeparate themſelves from the females during the breeding ſeaſon, 
We robbed a few of their neſts of the down, and after carefully 
ſeparating it from the tang, found that the down of one neſt 
weighed only three quarters of an ounce, but was ſo elaſtic 


* Vide Br. Zool. II. No. 271. I have been informed that they alſo breed on 
Inch-Colm, in the Firth of Forth. 
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3 to fill the crown of the largeſt hat. The people of this 
country call theſe St. Cuthbert's Ducks, from the ſaint of the 
Wands +. 

Beſides theſe birds, I obſerved the following : 


Puffins, called here Tom Noddies, 

Auks, here Skouts, 

Guillemots, 

Black Guillemots, 

Little Auks, 

Shiel Ducks, 

Shags, 

Corvorants, 

Black and white Gulls, 

Brown and white Gulls, 

Herring Gulls, which I was told fed ſometimes on eggs 
of other birds, 

Common Gulls, here Annets, 

Kittiwakes, or Tarrocks, 

Pewit Gulls, 

Great Terns, 

Sea Pies, 

Sea Larks, here Brokets, 

Jackdaws, which breed in rabbet-holes, 

Rock Pidgeons, 

Rock Larks. 


21 muſt here acknowlege my obligations to Fo/eph Banks, Eſq; who, previous 
to his circumnavigation, liberally permitted my artiſt to take copies of his valuable 
collection of Zoologic drawings; amongſt others, thoſe of the Eider Ducks, 
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The Terns were ſo numerous, that in ſome places it was difficult 
to tread without cruſhing ſome of the eggs. | 

The laſt iſle I viſited was the Horſe [and, the ſequeſtered ſpot 
where St. Cuthbert paſſed the two laſt years of his life. Here was 
afterwards eſtabliſhed a priory of Benedictines for fix or eight Monks 
ſubordinate to Durbam. A ſquare tower, the remains of a church, 
and ſome other buildings, are to be ſeen there ſtill; and a ſton: 
coffin, which, it is pretended, was that of St. Cuthbert, At the 
north end of the iſle is a deep chaſm, from the top to the bottom 
of the rock, communicating to the ſea, through which, in tem- 
peſtuous weather, the water is forced with vaſt violence and noiſe, 
and forms a fine jet d' eau of ſixty feet high: it is called by the 
inhabitants of the oppoſite coaſt the Churn. 

Reached ſhore through a moſt turbulent rippling, occaſione! 
by the fierce current of the tides between the iſlands and the 
coaſt. 

Purſued my journey northward. Saw at a diſtance the Chevis 
hills; on which, I was informed, the green Plovers breed ; and 
that, during winter, flocks innumerable of the great Bramblings, 
or Snow-flakes appear; the moſt ſouthern place of their migration, 
in large companies, 

The country almoſt woodleſs, there being but one wood of any 
conſequence between Belford and Berwick, Saw on the left another 
antient tower, which ſhewed the character of the times, when it was 
unhappily neceſſary, on thete borders, for every houſe to be : 
fortreſs. 

On the right, had a view of the ſea, and, not remote from t“. 
land, of Lindesfarn, or Holy Iſland, once an epiſcopal ſeat, atter- 

wards 
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wards tranſlated to Durham. On it are the ruins of a caſtle 
and a church. Mr. Groſe has given an entertaining and ample 
hiſtory of the place; and has informed me, that the ruins are 
fine remains of the Saxon maſſy architecture. Its firſt biſhop 
was Aidan in 635. In ſome parts of the iſland are abundance 
of Entrochi, which are called by the country people St. Cuthbert's 
beads, 

After a few miles riding, have a full view of Berwick, and the 
river Tweed winding weſtward for a conſiderable way up the 
country; but its banks were without any particular charms “, 
being almoſt woodleſs. The river 1s broad, and has over it a 
bridge of ſixteen very handſome arches, eſpecially two next the 
town. 

BERwick is fortified in the modern way; but is much contracted 


in its extent to what it was formerly; the old caſtle and works 


now lying at ſome diſtance beyond the preſent ramparts. The 
barracks are large, and conſiſt of a center and two wings. On the 
ceſſion of this place, as one of the ſecurities for the payment 
of the ranſom of William I. of Scotland, (according to the Poly- 
chronicon of Durham, quoted by Camden) the caſtle (now a ruin) 
was built by Henry II. That politic prince knew the impor- 
tance of this key to the two kingdoms, I imagine it had been 
little underſtood before the reign of his illuſtrious priſoner : for 


about ſeventy years preceding, Edgar, one of his predeceſſors, 


had preſented this place, with the lands of Coldingham, to the 


* The beautiful banks of the Twerd verify the old ſong from Melros to 
Colaſtream. 
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abby of Durbam From the time of its ceſſion to the Sos 
by Richard I. it for near three centuries became an object of 
contention between the two nations: but in 1482, the laſt 
year of Edward IV. was finally wreſted from Scotland. By a 
convention between Edward VI. and the Queen Regent +, it 
was declared a free town, if ſo it could be called, while the 
garriſon and caſtle remained in the power of the Englih, James I, 
of England confirmed to it the privileges granted to it by Ed- 
ward IV. It remained a place independent of both kingdoms, 
under its proper juriſdiction, till 1747, when legiſlature annexed 
it to England. The lands belonging to it, or what are called 
Berwick Bounds, are about Sooo acres. 

The religious had five convents, all tounded by the Scottiſh mo- 
narchs. Here were Mathurines, Dominicans, and Franciſcans, and two 
nunneries, one of Benedictiues, another of Ciftertians 4. The church 
was built by Cremw?l, and, according to the ſpirit of the builder, 
without a ſteeple. Even in Northumberland, (towards the bor- 
ders) the ſteeples grow leſs and leſs, and as it were forewarned 
the traveiler that he was ſpeedily to take leave of epiſcopacy. 
The town-houſe has a large and handſome modern tower to it: the 
ſtreets in general are narrow and bad, except that in which the town- 
houſe ſtands. 

Abundance of wool is exported from this town : eggs in 
vaſt abundance collected through all the country, almoſt as 
far as Cariifle: they are packed up in boxes, with the thick 


444 


* Auderſon's Diplom. No. IV. + Rymer, XV. 265. 


1 Keith, 243. 270. 274. 280. 281. 
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end downwards, and are ſent to London for the uſe of ſugar 
refiners, 

The ſalmon fiſheries here are very conſiderable, and likewiſe 
bring in vaſt ſums ; they lie on each fide the river, and are 
all private property, except thoſe belonging to the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durham, which, in rent and tythe of fiſh, bring in 450 l. 
per ann., for all the other fiſheries are liable to tythe. The 
common rents of thoſe are 530 l. a year, for which tenants 
have as much ſhore as ſerves to launch out and draw their 
nets on ſhore: the limits of each are ſtaked ; and I obſerved 
that the fiſhers never failed going as near as poſſible to their 
neighbor's limits. One man goes off in a ſmall flat-bottomed 
boat, ſquare at one end, and taking as large a circuit as his 
net admits, brings it on ſhore at the extremity of his boundary, 
where others aſſiſt in landing it. The beſt fiſhery is on the 
ſouth ſide“: very fine ſalmon trout are often taken here, which 
come up to ſpawn from the ſea, and return in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſalmon do. The chief import is timber from Nor- 


5 


' J; © 
TAY and the Ballie. 


* For a fuller account of this fiſhery, vide Britiſb Zoology, III. No. 143. 
To it may alſo be added, that in the middle of the river, not a mile weſt of the 
town, is a large flone, on which a man is placed, to obſerve what is called 
the reck of the ſalmon coming up. 
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Almoſt immediately on leaving Berwick, enter 


T 


in the ſhire of Merch, or Mers . A little way from Berwick, 
on the weſt, is Halydon hill, famous for the overthrow of the 
Scots under the regent Douglas, by Edward III. on the attempt 
of the former to raiſe the ſiege of the town. A cruel action 
blaſted the laurels of the conqueror : Selen, the deputy gover- 
nor +, ſtipulated to ſurrender in fifteen days, if not relieved in 
that time, and gave his ſon as hoſtage for the performance. 
The time elapſed ; Seton refuled to execute the agreement, and 
with a Roman unfeclingneis beheld the unhappy youth hung be- 
fore the walls. 

The entrance into Scotland has a very unpromiſing look; 
it wanted, for ſome miles, the cultivation of the parts more 
tant from England: but the borders were neceſſarily neglected: 
for, till the acceſſion of James VI. and even long after, the na- 
tional enmity was kept up, and the borderers of both countries 
diſcouraged from improvements by the barbarous inroads of 
each nation. This inattention to agriculture - continued till la- 
ly; but on reaching the ſmall village of HBytoton, the ſcene was 
greatly altered ; the wretched cottages, or rather hovels of the 


for 
dil. 


®* Beoethius ſays, that in his time buſtards were found in this county; but 
they are now extirpated: the hiſtorian calls them Guffardes. Deſc. Scot, xiii. 
+ Keith, the Governor, having a little before left the place, in order to excite 


Archibald Douglas, Regent of Scotland, to attempt to raiſe the ſiege. 
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country, were vaniſhing ; good comfortable houſes ariſe in their 
ſtead ; the lands are incloſing, and yield very good barley, 
oats, and clover; the banks are planting : I ſpeak in the preſent 
tenſe; for there is ſtill a mixture of the old negligence left 
amidſt the recent improvements, which look like the works of a 
new colony, in a wretched impoveriſhed country. 

Soon after the country relapſes ; no arable land is ſeen; but 
for four or five miles ſucceeds the black joyleſs heathy moor of 
Coldingham : happily, this is the whole ſpecimen that remains of 
the many miles, which, not many years ago, were in the ſame 
dreary unprofitable ſtate. Near this was the convent of that name 
immortalized by the heroiſm of its Nuns ; who, to preſerve them- 
ſelves inviolate from the Danes, cut off their lips and noſes; and 
thus rendering themſelves objects of horror, were, in 870, with 
their abbeſs Ebba, burnt in the monaſtery by the diſappointed 
ſavages. In 1216, it was burnt again by King John, in an in— 
road little leſs cruel. 

This nunnery was the oldeſt in Scotland. For in this place the 
virgin-wife, Etheldreda, took the veil in 670: But by the antient 
name, Coludum*, it ſhould ſeem that it had before been inha- 
bited by the religious called Culdees. After its deſtruction by 
the Danes, it lay deſerted till the year 1098, when Edgar founded 
on its ſite a priory of Benedi#ines, in honor of St. Cuthbert ; and 
beſtowed it on the monks of Durham, with all lands, waters, 
wrecks, &c.+ 


® Bede, lib. IV. c. 19. 


+ Auderſon's Dipl. No. IV. 
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At the end of the moor came at once in fight of the Firth * 
of Forth, the Boderia of Ptolemy ; a moſt extenſive proſpe& of that 
great arm of the ſea, of the rich country of Eaſt Lothian, the Baſ; 
Jie; and at a diſtance the iſle of May, the coaſt of the county of 
Fife, and the country as far as Montroſe. 

After going down a long deſcent, dine at Old Cambus, at a mean 
houſe, in a poor village ; where I believe the Lord of the foil is 
often execrated by the weary traveller, for not enabling the tenant 
to furniſh more comfortable accommodations, in ſo conſiderable a 
thoroughtare. 


The country becomes now extremely fine; bounded at a diſ— 


tance, on one fide, by hills, on the other, by the ſea: the in- 


tervening ſpace is as rich a tract of corn land as I ever ſaw; 
for Eaſt Lothian is the Northamptonſhire of North Britain: the 
land is in many places manured with ſea tang; but I was in- 
formed, that the barley produced from it is much lighter than 
barley from other manure. 

On the ſide of the hills, on the left, is Sir 7h Hall's, of Dunglas; 
a fine ſituation, with beautiful plantations. Paſs by Broxmouth, a 


large houſe of the Duke of Roxborough, in a low ſpot, with great 
woods ſurrounding it. Reach 


* Bedetria of Tacitus, who deſcribes the two Firths of Clyde and Forth, and the 
intervening Iſthmus, with much propriety ; ſpeaking of the fourth ſummer Agri- 
cola had paſſed in Britain, and how convenient he found this narrow tract for ſhut- 
ting out the enemy by his fortreſſes, he ſays, Nam Glota (Firth of Clyde) et Bodo- 
tria, divers maris æſtu per immen/um revedai, anguſto terrarum patio dirimuntur. 
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DuxngAR: the chief ſtreet broad and handſome ; the houſes built 
of ſtone ; as is the caſe with moſt of the towns in Scotland. There 
are ſome ſhips ſent annually from this place to Greenland, and the 
exports of corn are pretty conſiderable, - The harbour is fate, but 
ſmall; its entrance narrow, and bounded by two rocks, Between 
the harbour and the caſtle 1s a very ſurpriſing ſtratum of ſtone, in 
ſome reſpects reſembling that of the Giant's Cauſeway in Jreland : it 
conſiſts of great columns of a red grit ſtone, either triangular, 
quadrangular, pentangular, or hexangular ; their diameter from one 
to two feet, their length at low water thirty, dipping or inclining a 
little to the ſouth. 

They are jointed but not ſo regularly, or fo plainly, as thof*: 
that form the Giant's Cauſeway. The ſurface of ſeveral that had 
been torn off, appear as a pavement of numbers of convex ends, 
probably anſwering to the concave bottoms of other joints once 
incumbent on them, The ſpace between the columns was filled 
with thin ſepta of red and white ſparry matter, and veins of the 
ſame pervaded the columns tranſverſely. This range of columns 
faces the north, with a point to the eaſt, and extends in front 
about two hundred yards, The breadth is inconſiderable: the reſt 
of the rock degenerates into ſhapeleſs maſſes of the ſame fort of 
ſtone, irregularly divided by thick ſepta. This rock is called by 
the people of Dunbar, the Iſle. 

Oppoſite are the ruins of the caſtle, ſeated on a rock above the 
ſea; underneath one part is a vaſt cavern, compoled of a black and 
red ſtone, which gives it a moſt infernal appearance; a fit repre- 
ſentation of the pit of Acheroz, and wanted only to be peopled with 
witches to make the ſcene complete; it appears to have been the 

dungeon, 
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dungeon, there being a formed paſſage from above, where the poor 
priſoners might have been let down, according to the barbarou+ 
cuſtom of war in early days. There are in ſome parts, where tl 
rock did not cloſe, the remains of walls, for the openings are on; 
natural fiſſures ; but the founders of the caſtle taking advantage 0 
this cavity, adding a little art to it, rendered it a moſt complete and 
ſecure priſon. 

On the other ſide are two natural arches, through which the tic- 
flowed ; under one was a fragment of wall, where there ſeems t 
have been a portal for the admiſſion of men or proviſions from tex: 
through which it is probable that Alexander Ramſay, in a ſtorm, 
night, reinforced the garriſon, in ſpite of the fleet which lay befor 
the place, when cloſcly beſieged by the Exgliſb, in 1337, and gallant!, 
defended for nineteen weeks by that heroine black Agnes, Countc!: 
of March *. | 

Through one of theſe arches was a moſt pitureſque view of t! 
Baſs Iſle, with the ſun ſetting in full ſplendor; through the other 0: 
the May iſland, gilt by its beams. 

Over the ruins of a window were the three legs, or arms of the 
Iſle of Man, a lion rampant, and a St. Andrew's croſs. 

In the church is the magnificent monument of Sir George Hume, 
Earl of Dunbar, the worthieſt and beſt Scotch Miniſter of James VI. 
till he choſe his tavorites for their perſonal, inſtead of their intel- 
lectual accompliſhments : moderate, prudent, and ſucceſsfull in 


* Buchanan, lib. ix. c. 25. The Engliſh were obliged to deſiſt from their enter- 
prize. Agnes was eldeſt daughter of Sir Thomas Randal, of Strad;wn, Earl of 


Murray, and nephew to Robert Bruce. She was called black Annes, ſays Robe! 
Lindęſay, becauſe ſhe was black- ſkinned. 
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the management of the Scotch affairs: and, as Spozſwoed remarks, 
* a man of deep wit, few. words, and in his Majeſty's ſervice 
no leſs faithfull than fortunate : the moſt difficile affairs he 
compaſſed without any noiſe; and never returned when he was 
employed without the work performed that he was ſent to 
do: to his honor, he recommended the temperate, firm, and 
honeſt 4bbot to the ſee of Canterbury, and by his aſſiſtance gave 
peace to the Church of Scotland, too ſoon interrupted by their 
deaths, Dunbar's merit is evident; for the weakneſſes and the in- 
famy of his Maſter's reign did not commence during the period of 
his power. 

The monument is a large and beautiful ſtructure of marble, 
decorated with arms, figures, and fluted pillars. The Earl is re- 
preſented in armour, kneeling; with a cloak hanging looſely on 
him. The inſcription imports no more than his titles and the day 
of his death, January 29th, 1610. 

Near this town were fought two battles fatal to the Scots. 
The firſt in 1296; when the Earls of Surrey and Warwick, Ge- 
nerals of Edward I. defeated the army of Baſel, took the caſtle, 
and delivered the nobility they found in it to the Eugliſb 
monarch, who, with his uſual cruelty, devoted them all to 
death. 

The other was the celebrated victory of Cromwel, in 1650; 
when the covenanting army choſe rather to fight under the di— 
rection of the Miniſters than the command of their Generals: 
and the event was correſpondent, Theſe falſe prophets gave the 
troops aſſurance of victory; and many of them fell in the fight 
with the lying ſpirit in their mouths, Cromwel had the appearance 
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of enthuſiaſm; they the reality; for when the artful uſurper 
ſaw their troops deſcend from the heights from whence they 
might without a blow have ſtarved the whole Eugliſß army, he, 
with a well-founded confidence, exclamed, Tus LORD Harn 
DELIVERED THEM INTO OUR HANDS. Cromvel at that inſtant was 
in the ſituation of Hannibal before the battle of Canne. The 
exultation of the Carthaginian was the ſame, delivered indeed by 
his hiſtorian with greater eloquence “. 

But the caſtle has been the ſcene of very different tranſactions. 
In 1567 it was in poſſeſſion of the infamous Earl Bothwell, who 
here committed the ſimulated outrage on the perſon of the fai: 
Mary Stuart : ſhe certainly ſeems to have had foreknowlege of 
the violence; and the affront ſhe ſuſtained, was but a prigny; 
direptum male pertinaci. Here alſo the Earl retreated, after being 
given up by his miſtreſs at the capitulation of Carberry hill; 
and from hence he took his departure for his long, but merited 
miſery. 

In this town was a convent of Mathurines, founded by Patric 
Earl of Dunbar and March, in 1218; and another of Carmelites 
or white friers, in 1263. 

Rode within ſight of Tartallon caſtle, now a wretched ruin; 
once the ſeat of the powerful Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
which for ſome time reſiſted all the efforts of James V. to ſub- 
due it. 

A little further, about a mile from the ſhore, lies the Baſs 
Iſland, or rather rock, of a moſt ſtupendous height; on the 


* Polybius, lib. III. c. 23. 
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ſouth ſide the top appears of a conic ſhape, but the other over- 
hangs the ſea in a moſt tremendous manner, The caſtle, which 
was once the ſtate priſon of Scotland, is now neglected : it lies 
cloſe to the edge of the precipice, facing the little village of 
Caſtleton ; where I took boat, in order to viſit this ſingular ſpot ; 
but the weather proved unfavorable; the wind blew ſo freſh, and 
the waves ran ſo high, that it was impoſſible to attempt landing; 
for even in calmer weather 1t cannot be done without hazard, there 
being a ſteep rock to aſcend, and commonly a great ſwell, which 
often removes the boat, while you are ſcaling the precipice ; ſo, in 
caſe of a falſe ſtep, there is the chance of falling into a water almoſt 
unfathomable. 

Various ſorts of water fowl repair annually to this rock to 
breed; but none in greater numbers than the Gannets, or Soland 
geeſe, multitudes of which were then ſitting on their neſts near 
the ſloping part of the iſle, and others flying over our boat: 
it is not permitted to ſhoot at them, the place being farmed 
principally on account of the profit ariſing from the ſale of 
the young of theſe birds, and of the A7ttiwake, a ſpecies of 
gull, fo called from its cry. The firit are fold at Eanburgh * 
for twenty-pence apiece, and ſerved up roaſted a little before 


*SOLAN GOQOOQSRE 


There is to be fold, by Jouxn WarTsoN, Jun. at his Stand at the Poultry, 
Edinburgh, all lawful days in the week, wind and weather ſerving, good and freſh 
Solan Geeſe, Any who have occaſion for the ſame may have them at reaſonable 
rates. 
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dinner. This is the only kind of proviſion whoſe price has 
not been advanced; for we learn from Mr. Ray, that it was 
equally dear above a century ago“. It is unneceſſary to ſay 
more of this ſingular bird, as it has been very fully treated of in 
the ſecond volume oi the Britiſb Zoology. 

With much difficulty landed at North Berwick, three miles 
diſtant from Caſtleton, the place we intended to return to. The 
firſt is a ſmall town pleatantly ſeated near a high conic hill, partly 
planted with trees: it is ſeen at a great diſtance, and is called North 
Berwick Lato: a name given to ſeveral other high hills in this part 
of the iſland, 

Paſs through Abberladie and Preſton Pans: the laſt takes its 
name from its ſalt-pans, there being a conſiderable work of that 
article; alſo another of vitriol. Saw at a {ſmall diſtance the field 
of battle, or rather of carnage, known by the name of the battle 
of Preſton Pans, where the Rebels gave a leſſon of ſeverity, 
which was more than retaliated the following ſpring at Cullo- 
den. Obſerved, in this day's ride (I forget the ſpot) Seaton, 
the once princely ſeat of the Earl of J/:::zn, now a ruin; 
judicioufly left in that ſtate, as a proper remembrance of the 
ſad fate of thole who engage in rebellious politicks, 

Pinkie and Carberry hill lie a little weſt of the road, a few 
miles from Edinburgh; each of them famed in hiſtory, The 
firſt noted for the fatal overthrow of the Scots under their Re- 
gent, the Earl of Arran, on September the 1oth, 1547, by the 
Protector, Duke of Somerſet, Ten thouſand Scots fell that day: 


* Ray's Itineraries, 192. 


and 


IN SCOTLAND. 


and by this rough courtſhip, Mary Stuart, then in her minority, 
was frightened into the arms of the Dauphin of France, inſtead 
of ſharing the crown of England with her amiable couſin Ed- 
ward VI. Twenty years after, Carberry hill proved a ſpot till 
more pregnant with misfortunes to this imprudent princeſs, Her 
army, in 1567, occupied the very camp poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
[;/þ before the battle of Pinkie, Here, with the profligate Both- 
well, ſhe hoped to make a ſtand againſt her inſurgent nobles. 
Her forces, terrified with the badneſs of the cauſe, declined the 
fight. She ſurrendered to the contederates ; while her huſband, 
by the connivance of Morton and others, partakers of his crimes, 
retired, and eſcaped his merited puniſhment, 

At Muſſelburgh, croſs the E near its mouth. There are great 
marks of improvement on approaching the capital; the roads 
good, the country very populous, numbers of manufactures 
carried on, and the proſpect embelliſhed with gentlemen's ſcats. 


Leach 


E DIN BUR dE, 


A city that poſſeſſes a boldneſs and grandeur of ſituation beyond 
any that I had ever ſeen, It is built on the edges and ſides of a 
vaſt ſloping rock, of a great and precipitous height at the upper 
extremity, and the ſides declining very quick and ſteep into the 
plain, The view of the houſes at a diſtance ftrikes the travel- 
ler with wonder; their own lofcineſs, improved by their almoſt 
aerial ſituation, gives them a look of magnificence not to be 


* Known throughout the Highlands by the name of Dau, edin. 
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found in any other part of Great Britain. All theſe conſpicuous 
buildings form the upper part of the great ſtreet, are of ſtone, and 
make a handſome appearance: they are generally ſix or ſeven 
ſtories high in front; but, by reaſon of the declivity of the hill, 
much higher backward ; one in particular, called Babel, had 
about twelve or thirteen ſtories, before the fire in 1700, but 
is now reduced to ten or eleven. Every houſe has a common 
ſtaircaſe, and every ſtory is the habitation of a ſeparate family. 
The inconvenience of this particular ſtructure need not be men- 
tioned ; notwithſtanding the utmoſt attention, in the article of 
cleanlineſs, is in general obſerved. The common complaint of 
the ſtreets of Edinburgh is now taken away, by the vigilance of 
the magiſtrates , and their ſeverity againſt any that offend in 
any groſs degree . It muſt be obſerved, that this unfortunate 
ſpecies of architecture aroſe from the turbulence of the times 
in which it was in vogue: every body was deſirous of getting 
as near as poſſible to the protection of the caſtle; the houſes 
were crouded together, and I may ay, piled one upon another, 
merely on the principle of ſecurity. 

The caſtle is antient, but ſtrong, placed on the ſummit of the 
hill, at the edge of a very deep precipice. Strangers are ſhewn a 


* The ſtreets are cleaned early every morning. Once the city payed for 
the cleaning; at preſent it is rented for four or five hundred pounds per 
annum. 

+ In the cloſes, or allies, the inhabitants are very apt to fling out their filth, &c. 
without regarding who paſſes; but the ſufferer may call every inhabitant of the 
houſe it came from to account, and make them prove the delinquent, who is 
always puniſhed with a heavy fine. | 
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very ſmall room in which Mary Queen of Scots was delivered 
of James VI. 

From this fortreſs is a full view of the city and its environs ; 
a ſtrange proſpect of rich country, with vaſt rocks and moun- 
tains intermixed. On the ſouth and eaſt are the meadows, or 
the public walks, Herriot's hoſpital, part of the town overſha- 
dowed by the ſtupendous rocks of Aritur's feat and Salufbury 
Craigs, the Pentland hills at a few miles diſtance, and at a ſtill 


* 


greater, thoſe of NMuirfoct, whole ſides are covered with verdant 
turf, 

To the north is a full view of the 77:4 of Forth, from Quecu's 
Ferry to its mouth, with its ſouthern banks covered with towns 
and villages. On the whole the proſpect 1s fingular, various, and 
fine. 

The reſervoir of water“ for ſupplying the city lies in the Cæſle- 
ſtreet, and is well worth ſeeing : the great ciſtern contains near two 
hundred and thirty tuns of water, which is conyeyed to the ſeveral 
conduits, that are diſpoſed at proper diſtances in the principal 
ſtreets ; theſe are conveniencies that few towns in North Britain are 
without, | 

On the ſouth ſide of the High. ſtreet, is the Parlement Cloſe, a 
ſmall ſquare, in which is the Parlement Houſe, where the Courts 
of juſtice are held. Below ſtairs is the Advocate's library founded 
by Sir George Mackenzie, and now contains above thirty thouſand 
volumes, and ſeveral manuſcripts : among the more curious are the 
tour Evangeliſts, very legible, notwithſtanding it is faid to be ſeveral 
hundred years old. | 


lt is conveyed in pipes from the Pentland hills five miles diſtant. 
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St. Jerome's Bible, wrote about the year 1,100, 

A Malabar book, written on leaves of plants. 

A Turkiſh manuſcript, illuminated in ſome parts like a mill. 
Elogium in ſultan Morad filium filii Soliman Turcici. Script, Conſtas! 
poli, Anno Hegire. 992. 

Cartularies, or records of the monaſteries, ſome very antient. 

A very large Bible, bound in four volumes; illuſtrated v 
ſcripture prints, by the firſt engravers, paſted in, and collected eat 
vaſt expence. There are beſides great numbers of antiquities, : 
commonly ſhewn, except enquired after. 

The Luckenbooth row, which contains the To/Zo0th, or City pri; 
and the weighing-houſe, which brings in a revenue of god 1. 
annum, ſtands in the middle of the High-ſtreet, and with the gu: 
houſe, contributes to ſpoil as fine a ſtreet as moſt in Euscpe, bo 
in ſome parts eighty feet wide and finely built. 

The exchange is a handſome modern building, in which 1s ti 
cuſtom-houſe: the firſt is of no ule in its proper character; for the 
merchants always chule ſtanding in the open ſcreet, expoſed to 2!) 
kinds of weather, 25 

The old cathedral is now called the New Church, and is divide 


1 
£ 


into four places of worſhip ; in one the Lords of the Seſſions attend 


there is alſo a throne and a canopy for his Majeſty ſhould he vil: 
this capital, and another for the Lord Commiſſioner. There is no 
muſic either in this or any other of the Scotch churches, for Peg ||! 
faints at the ſound of an organ, This is the more ſurprizing, as 
Dutch, who have the fame eſtabliſhed religion, are extremely fond r 
that ſolemn inſtrument ; and even in the great church of Geneva t|ic 
Plalmody is accompanicd with an organ, 


1 * 


al 
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The part of the ſame called St. Giles's church has a large tower, 
oddly terminated with a ſort of crown. 

On the front of a houſe in the Nether Bow, are two fine profile 
heads of a man and a woman, of Roman ſculpture, ſuppoſed to be 
thoſe of Severus and Julia: but, as appears from an inſcription * 
made by the perſon who put them into the wall, were miſtaken for 
Adam and Eve. 

Near the Trone church are the remains of the houſe, (now a 
tavern) where Mary Stuart was confined the night after the battle of 
Carberry. 

At the end of the Cannongate-ſtreet ſtands Hloly-Rocd palace, 
originally an abby founded by David I. in 1128. The towers 
on the N. W. fide were erected by James V. together with other 
buildings, for a royal reſidence: according to the editor of Cam- 
den, great part, except the towers above-mentioned, were burnt by 
Cromwel ; but the other towers, with the reſt of this magnificent 
palace, as it now ſtands, were executed by Sir William Bruce, by 
the directions of Charles II.; within is a beautiful ſquare, with 
pi:zzas on every fide. It contains great numbers of fine apart- 
ments; ſome, that are called the King's, are in great diſorder, the 
reſt are granted to ſeveral of the nobility. 

In the Earl of Breadelbane's, are ſome good portraits, 

F/illiam Duke of Newcaſtle, by Vandyck 

And by Sir Peter Leh, the Duke and Dutcheſs of Lauderdale, 
and Edward Earl of Jer/zy. There is beſides a very good head of a 


* In ſudore vultus tui veſceris pane, Anno 1621, Theſe heads are well engraven 
in Gordon's Itinerary, tab. ui. | | 
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boy by Morrillio, and ſome views of the fine ſcenes near his Lord. 
ſhip's ſeat at Taymouih. 

At Lord Dunmore's lodgings is a very large piece of Charles I, 
and his Queen going to ride, with the ſky ſhowering roſes on them; 
a Black holds a grey horſe ; the celebrated Jeffery Hudjon the 
dwarf with a ſpaniel in a ſtring, and ſeveral other dogs ſporting 
round : the Queen 1s painted with a love-lock, and with browner 
hair and complection, and younger, than I ever ſaw her drawn, It 
is a good piece, and was the work of Mytens, predeceſſor in fame to 
Vandyck. In the ſame place are two other good portraits of Charles II. 
and James VII. | 

The gallery of this palace takes up one fide, and is filled with 
coloſſal portraits of the Kings of Scotland. 

In the old towers are ſhewn the apartments where the murther of 
David Rizzo was committed. 

That beautiful piece of gothic architecture, the church, or 
chapel, of Holy-Rood Abby, is now a ruin, the roof having fallen 
in, by a moſt ſcandalous neglect, notwithitanding money had 
been granted by Government to preſerve it entire. Beneath the 
ruins lie the bodies of Fames II. and James V. Henry Darnly, and 
ſeveral other perſons of rank: and the inſcriptions on ſeveral ot 
their tombs are preſerved by Maitland. A gentleman informed me, 
that ſome years ago he had ſeen the remains of the bodies, but in a 
very decayed ſtate : the beards remained on ſome; and that the 


bones of Henry Darnly proved their owner by their great ſize, for he 
was ſaid to be ſeven feet high, 


For a further account of this little hero conſult Mr, Valpole's Anecdotes of 
Painting, II, p. 8. 


Near 


of 


ir 
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Near this palace is the Park, firſt incloſed by James V.; within 
are the vaſt rocks“, known by the names of Arthur's Seat and 
Saluſbury's Craigs; their fronts exhibit a romantic and wild ſcene 
of broken rocks and vaſt precipices, which from ſome points 
ſeem to over-hang the lower parts of the city. Great columns 
of ſtone, from forty to fifty feet in length, and about three feet 
in diameter, regularly pentagonal, or hexagonal, hang down the 
face of ſome of theſe rocks almoſt perpendicularly, or with a 


very ſlight dip, and form a ſtrange appearance, Beneath this 


ſtratum is a quarry of free-ſtone. Conſiderable quantities of 
ſtone from the quarries have been cut and ſent to London for 
paving the ſtreets, its great hardneſs rendering it excellent for 
that purpoſe. Beneath theſe hills are ſome of the moſt beautiful 
walks about Edinburgh, commanding a fine proſpect over ſeveral 
parts of the country. 

On one ſide of the Park are the ruins of St. Anthony's chapel, once 
the reſort of numberleſs votaries; and near it is a very plentiful 
ſpring. 

The ſouth part of the city has ſeveral things worth viſiting. 
Herriot's hoſpital is a fine old building, much too magnificent for 
the end propoſed, that of educating poor children. It was founded 
by George Herriot, jeweller to James VI. who followed that monarch 
to London, and made a large fortune, There is a fine view of the 
caſtle, and the ſloping part of the city, from the tront : the gardens 
were once the reſort of the gay; and there the Scotch poets often laid, 
in their comedies, the ſcenes of intrigue, 


According to Maitland, their perpendicular height is 656 feet, 
K 2 | In 
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In the church-yard of the Grey Friers, is the monument of Sir 
George Mackenzie, a rotunda; with a multitude of other tombs. 
This is one of the few cemeteries to this populous city; and from 
it is a very fine view of the caſtle, and the lofty ſtreet that leads to 
that fortreſs. 

The college is a mean building; it contains the houſes of the 
Principal and a few of the Profeſſors: the PrincipaPs houſe is 
ſuppoicd to be on the ſite of that in which Henry Darnly was 
murdered, then belonging to the Provoſt of the Kirk of Field. 
The ſtudents of the univerſity are diſperſed over the town, and 
are about ſix hundred in number; but wear no academic habit. 
The ſtudents are liable to be called before the Profeſſors, who 
have power of rebuking or expelling them : I cannot learn that 
either is ever exerted; but, as they are for the molt part vo- 
lunteers for knowlege, few of them deſert her ſtandards. There 
are twenty-two proteſtors of different ſciences, moſt of whom read 
lectures: all the chairs are very ably filled; thoſe in particulai 
which relate to the ſtudy of medicine, as 1s evident from the 
number of ingenious phyſicians, eleves of this univerſity, who prove 
the abilities of their maſters, The Muſæum has for many years been 
neglected. 

The royal infirmary is a ſpacious and handſome edifice, capable 
of containing two hundred patients. The operation-room is parti- 
cularly convenient, the councibroom elegant, with a good picture in 
it of Provoſt Drummond, From the cupola of this building is a fine 
proſpect, and a full view of the city. 

Not far from hence are twenty-ſeven acres of ground deſigned for 
a ſquare, called George Square : a {mall portion is at preſent built, 


conſiſting 


ſereet, beneath the ſteep ſouthern declivity of the city, an: 
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conſiſting of ſmall but commodious houſes, in the Exgliſb faſhion, 
Such is the ſpirit of improvement, that within theſe three years ſixty 
thouſand pounds have been expended in houſes of the modern taſte, 
and twenty thouſand in the old, 


Watſon's hoſpital ſhould not be forgot: a large good building, 


behind the Grey Friers church; an excellent inſtitution for the 
educating and apprenticing the children of decayed merchants, 
who, after having ſerved their time with credit, receive fifty pounds 
to ſet up with. 

The meadows, or public walks, are well planted, and are very 
extenſive : theſe are the mall of Edinburgh, as Comely Gardens are its 
Vauxhall. 

The Cowgate is a long ſtreet, running parallel with the 777þ- 

ter- 
ninates in the Grafs-market, where cattle are fold, and crimi- 
nals executed. On ſeveral of the houſes are ſmall iron croſſes, 
which, I was informed, denoted that they once belonged to the 
Knights of St. John. 

On the north ſide of the city lies the new town, which is planned 
with great judgment, and will prove a magnificent addition to 
Edinburgh ;, the houſes in St, Andrew's ſquare colt from 1200 l. 
to 2000 l. each, and one or two 4000 or gogo IJ. They are 
all built in the modern ſtyle, and are free from the inconveniences 
attending the old city. 

Theſe improvements are connected to the city by a very beautiful 
bridge, whoſe higheſt arch is ninety-five feet high, 

In the walk of this evening, I paſſed by a deep and wide hollow 
beneath Callon Hill, the place where thoſe imaginary criminals, 

witches 
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witches and ſorcerers, in leſs enlightened times, were burnt; and 


where, at feſtive ſeaſons, the gay and gallant held their tilts 


and tournaments. At one of theſe, it is ſaid that the Earl of 


Bothwell made the firſt impreſſion on the ſuſceptible heart of May 


Stuart, having galloped into the ring down the dangerous ſteeps ot 


the adjacent hill ; for he ſeemed to think that 


Women born to be control'd 
Stoop to the forward and the bold. 


The deſperate feats were the humour of the times of chivalry 
Brantome relates, that the Duc de Nemours galloped down the ſtep; 
of the Sainte Chappel at Paris, to the aſtoniſhment of the beholders. 
The men cultivated every exerciſe that could preferve or improve 
their bodily ſtrength; the ladies, every art that tended to exal; 
their charms : Mary is reported to have uſed a bath of white wine; 
a cuſtom ſtrange, but not without precedent. Jacques du Fouillour, 
enraptured with a country girl, enumerating the arts which ſhe 


{corned to uſe to improve her perſon, mentions this: 


Point ne portoit de ce linge ſemelle 

Pour amoindrir ſon ſeing et ſa mammelle. 
Vaſquine nulle, ou aucun peligon 

Elle ne portoit, ce n'eſtoit fa fagon. 

Point ne prencit win blanc pour fe baigner, 

Ne drogue encore pour ſour ſon corps alleger “. 


At a ſmall walk's diſtance from Calton Hill, lies the new botanic 
garden +, conſiſting of five acres of ground, a green-houſe fifty fect 


L' Adoleſcence de Jaques du Fouilloux, 88. 


+ The old botanic garden lies to the eaſt of the new bridge: an account of it 
is to be ſeen in the Muſeum Balfourianum. 
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long, two temperate rooms, each twelve feet, and two ſtoves, each 
twenty-eight : the ground riſes to the north, and defends the plants 
from the cold winds : the ſoil a light ſand, with a black earth on 
the ſurface. Tt is finely ſtocked with plants, whoſe arrangement 
and cultivation do much credit to my worthy friend Dr. Hope, 
Profeſſor of Botany, who planned and executed the whole. 
It was begun in 1764, being founded by the munificence of 
his preſent Majeſty, who granted fifteen hundred pounds for 
that purpoſe. 

During this week's ſtay at Edinburgh, the prices of proviſions 

were as follow : 
Beef, from 5d. to 3d. . 
Mutton, from 4d. to 3d. +. 
Veal, from gd. to 3d. 
Lamb, 2d. 4. 
Bacon, yd. 
Butter, in ſummer, $d. in winter, 1s. 
Pigeons, per dozen, from 8d. to 58s, 
Chickens, per pair, 8d. to 1s. 
A fowl, 1s. 2d. 
Green gooſe, 3s. 
Fat goole, 2s. 6d. 
Large turkey, 48. Or 38. 
Pig, 2s. 
Coals, 5d. or 6d. per hundred, delivered, 

Many fine excurſions may be made at a ſmall diſtance from this 
city. Leith, a large town, about two miles north, lies on the Firib, 
is a flouriſhing place, and the port of Edinburgh. The town is 

| dirty 


LeiTH, 
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dirty and ill built, and chiefly inhabited by ſailors; but the pier i: 


very fine, and is a much- frequented walk. The races were at thi 
time on the ſands, near low- water mark: conſidering their vicinity 
to a great city and populous country, the company was far from 
numerous; a proof that diſſipation has not generally infected the 
manners of the North Britons. 

Craigmellar caſtle is ſeated on a rocky eminence, about two miles 
ſouth of Edinburgh; is ſquare, and has towers at each corner, 
Some few apartments are yet inhabited; but the reſt of this grear 
pile is in ruins. Mary Stuart ſometimes made this place her 
reſidence. 

New bottle, the ſeat of the Marquiſs of Lothian, is a pleaſant 
ride of a few miles from the capital, It was once a Ciſtercia. 
abby, founded by David I. in 1140; but, in 1591, was erected 
into a lordſhip, in favour of Sir Mark Ker, fon of Sir Walter 
Ker, of Ceſsford. The houle lies in a warm bottom, and, like 
molt other of the houtes' of the Scotch nobility, reſembles a rec) 
Chateau, by having a village or little paltry town adjacent. Ti: 


ſituation is very. favorable to trees, as appears by the vaſt ſize of 


thoſe near the houſe; and I was informed, that fruit ripens her: 
within ten days as early as at Che//ea, 

The Marquiſs poſſeſſes a moſt valuable collection of portraits, 
many of them very fine, and almoſt all very inſtructive. A large 
halt-length of Henry Darnly repreſents him tall, aukward and gauky, 
with a ſtupid, inſipid countenance ; moſt likely drawn after he had 
loſt by intemperance and debauchery, thoſe charms which capti- 


vated the heart of the amorous Mary. 
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A head of her mother, Marie de Cuiſe; not leſs beautiful than her 
daughter. 

A head of Madame Monpenſier, and of ſeveral other illuſtrious 
perſons, who graced the court of Lew:s XIII. 

Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, in one piece. 

Some ſmall portraits, ſtudies of Vandyck; among which is one of 
William Earl of Pembroke, of whom Lord Clarendon gives ſo advan- 
tageous a character. | 

A beautiful half-length of Henrietta, Queen of Charles I. Her 
charms almoſt apologize for the compliances of the uxorious 
monarch, 

His daughter, the Dutcheſs of Orleans. 

The wife of Philip the bold, inſcribed Marga Mala, Lodo 
Mala. 

Head of Robert Car, Earl of Somerſet ; the countenance effemi- 
nate, ſmall features, light flaxen or yellowiſh hair, and a very ſmall 
beard : is an original of that worthleſs favorite, and proves that the 
figure given as his among the illuſtrious heads is erroneous, the laſt 
being repreſented as a robuſt black man. A print I have of him 
by Simon Paſs is authentic: the plate is of octavo ſize, repreſents 
him in hair curled to the top; and in his robes, with the George 
pendent. 

His father, Sir Robert Car of Ferniburſt. 

An Earl of Somerſet ? of whom I could get no account; hand- 
ſome; with long light hair inclining to yellow: a head. 

A full length of James I. by Jameſon, Another of Charles I. 
when young, in rich armour, black and gold: a capital piece. 

Lady Tufton ; a fine half-length. 

L | Earl 
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Earl Morton, regent: half- length; a yellow beard. 

A head of General Ruthven, Sir Patrick Ruthven, a favorite 
of Guſtavus Adolphus; knighted in his Majeſty's tent in preſence 
of the whole army at Darſaw in Prufſia, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember 1627. As potent in the campaigns of Bacchus as of 
Mars, and ſerviceable to his great maſter in both. He van- 
quiſhed his enemies in the field; and by the ſtrength of his 
head, and goodneſs of underſtanding, could in convivial hours 
extract from the miniſters of unfrienaly powers, ſecrets of the 
firſt importance. He paſſed afterwards into the ſervice of Charles I. 
and behaved with the ſpirit and integrity that procured him 
the honors of Farl of Forth in Scotland, and afterwards Earl 
of Brentford in England, He died in a very advanced age in 
1051, 

Two very curious halt-lengths on wood: one of a man with 
a long forked black beard ; his jacket ſlaſhed down in narrow 
{ſtripes from top to bottom, and the ſtripes looſe: the other 
with a black full beard; the ſame ſort of ſtripes, but drawn 
tight by a girdle. 

The Doge of Venice, by Titian, 

Three by Morillio; boys and girls in low life. 

A remarkable fine piece of our three firſt circum-navigators, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Candiſh ; half-length. 

The heads of Mark Earl of Lothian, and his lady, by Sir Antonio 
More. | 

Mark Ker, prior of Newbottle, who, at the reformation, complicd 
with the times, and got the eſtate of the abby. 

In the woods adjacent to this ſeat are ſome ſubterraneous apart- 

ments 
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ments and paſſages cut out of the live rock : they ſeem to have been 


excavated by the antient inhabitants of the country, either as recep- 
tacles for their proviſions, or a retreat for themſelves and families in 
time of war, in the ſame manner, as Tacitus relates, was cuſtomary 
with the old Germans“. 

Two or three miles diſtant from Newbortle is Dalkeith, a ſmall 
town, adjoining to Dalkeith Houle, the ſeat of the Duke of Buccleugh : 
originally the property of the Douglaſes; and, when in form of a 
caſtle, of great ſtrength; and during the time of the Regent Mor- 
ton's retreat, ſtyled the Lion's Den. 

The portraits at Dalkeith are numerous, and ſome good: among 
others, the 

Firſt Duke of Richmond and his Dutcheſs. 

The Dutcheſs of Cleveland. 

Counteſs of Buccleugb, mother to the Dutcheſs of Monmouth, and 
Lady Eglington, her ſiſter. 

The Dutcheſs and her two ſons : the Dutcheſs of York; her hand 
remarkably fine : the Dutcheſs of Lenox. 

Mrs. Lucy Waters, mother of the Duke of Monmouth, with his 
picture in her hand. 

Dutcheſs of Cleveland and her ſon, an infant; ſhe in character of 
a Madonna : fine. 


The Duke of Monmouth, in character of a young St. John. 


* Solent et ſubterrances ſpecus aperire, eaſgue multo inſuper fimo onerant, ſuſtugium 
hiemi, et receptaculum frugibus, quia rigorem frigorum ejuſmodi locis molliunt : et ff 
quando hoftis advenit aperta populatur : Abdita autem et defofja, aut ingorantur, aut 
ee ip/a fallunt, quod querenda ſunt, De Moribus Germanorum, c. 16, 
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Lord Strafford and his Secretary; a ſmall ſtudy of Vandycł. 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine, with the divorce in her hand; 
two ſmall pieces, by Holbein. Anna Bullen, by the ſame, dreſſed in a 


black gown, large yellow netted ſleeves, in a black cap, peaked 
behind. 


Lady Jane Gray, with long hair, black and very thick; not 


handſome ; but the virtues and the intellectual perfections of tha: 
ſuffering innocent, more than ſupplied the abſence of perſonal 
charms. 


A large ſpirited picture of the Duke of Monmouth on horſebacl:. 


The ſame in armour. All his pictures have a handſome likeneſs ot 


his father, 

Dutcheſs of Richmond, with a bow in her hand, by Sir Pele, 
Lely. 

A fine head of the late Duke of Ormond. | 

A beautiful head of Mary Stuart; the face ſharp, thin and young; 
yet has a likeneſs to ſome others of her pictures, done before misfor- 
tunes had altered her ; her dreſs a ſtrait gown, open at the top and 
reaching to her ears, a {mall cap, and ſmall ruff, with a red roſe ir 
her hand. 

In this palace is a room entirely furniſhed by Charles II. on 
occaſion of the marriage of Monmouth, with the heireſs of the 
houſe. | 

At Smeton, another ſeat of the Duke of Buccleugh, a mile diſtant 
from the firſt, is a fine half. length of General Monk looking over 
his ſhoulder, with his back towards you; he reſided long at Do/- 
keith, when he commanded in Scotland. 

Nell Gwinne, looſely attired, 


A fine 
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A fine marriage of St. Catherine, by Vandyck. 

Left Edinburgh, and paſſed beneath the caſtle, whoſe height and 
ſtrength, in my then ſituation, appeared to great advantage, The 
country I paſt through was well cultivated, the fields large, but 
moſtly incloſed with ſtone walls ; for hedges are not yet become 
univerſal in this part of the kingdom: it is not a century ſince they 
were known here. Reach the 

South-Ferry, a ſmall village on the banks of the Firth, which 
ſuddenly is contracted to the breadth of two miles by the jutting 
out of the land on the north ſhore; but almolt inſtantly widens 
towards the weſt into a fine and extenſive bay. The proſpect 
on each fide is very beautiful; a rich country, frequently di- 
verſified with towns, villages, caſtles, and gentlemen's feats *, 
There is beſide a vaſt view up and down the Firth, from its 
extremity, not remote from Sterling, to its mouth near Moy iſle; 
in all, about ſixty miles. To particularize the objects of this 
rich view: from the middle of the paſſage are ſeen the coaſts 
of Lothian and Fife ; the iſles of Garvie and Inch-Colm; the 
town of Dumfermline; S. and N. Queen's Ferries; and Burrows- 
ſtoneſs ſmoaking at a diſtance from its numerous ſalt-pans and 
fire- engines. On the ſouth fide are Hapetoun houſe, Dundaſs 


caſtle, and many other gentlemen's ſeats; with Blackneſs caſtle. 


On the north ſide, Rofythe caſtle, Dunibriſſel, and at a diſtance the 
caſtle and town of Brun land; with the road of Leith, often filled 
with ſhips, and a magnificent diſtant view of the caſtle of Edinburgh 
on the ſouth. 


Such as Roftht caſtle, Dumfermline town, Lord Murray's, Lord Hepetoun's, 
Captain Dundaſi's. 
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This Ferry is alſo called Queen's-Ferry, being the paſſage 
much uſed “ by Margaret, Queen to Malcolm III. and ſiſter to 
Edgar Etheling ; her reſidence being at Dumfermline, Croſs over 
in an excellent boat; obſerve midway the little iſle called I. 
Garvey, with the ruin of a ſmall caſtle. An arfic Gull flew 
near the boat, purſued by other Gulls, as birds of prey are: 
this is the ſpecies that perſecutes and purſues the leſſer kinds, 
till they mute through fear, when it catches up their excrements 
ere they reach the water : the boatmen, on that account, ſtyled it 
the dirty Aulin. 


Landed in the ſhire of Fife *, at North-Ferry, near which arc 


the great granite quarries, which help to ſupply the ſtreets oi 


London with paving ſtones ; many ſhips then waiting near, in 
order to take their lading. The granite lies in great perpen- 
dicular ſtacks; above which is a reddiſh earth filled with friable 
micaceous nodules, The granite itſelf is very hard, and is all 
blaſted with gun- powder : the cutting into ſhape for paving coſts 
two ſhillings and eight-pence per tun, and the freight to London 
ſeven ſhillings. 

The country, as far as Kinroſs, 1s very fine, conſiſting of gentle 
riſings ; much corn, eſpecially Bear; but few trees, except about a 
gentleman's ſeat called Blair, where there are great and flouriſhing 
plantations. Near the road are the laſt collieries in Scotland, 
except the inconſiderable works in the county of Sutherland. 


Or, as others ſay, becauſe ſhe, her brother and ſiſter, firſt landed there, after 
their eſcape from William the Conqueror. 


+ Part of the antient Caledonia. 
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Kinroſs is a ſmall town, ſeated in a large plain, bounded by 


mountains; the houſes and trees are ſo intermixed, as to give 


it an agreeable appearance, It has ſome manufactures of linnen 


and cutlery ware. At this time was a meeting of juſtices, on 


a ſingular occaſion : a vagrant had been, not long before, or- 
dered to be whipped ; but ſuch was the point of honor among 
the common people, that no one could be perſuaded to go to 
Perth for the executioner, who lived there: to preſs, I may ſay, 


two men for that ſervice, was the cauſe of the meeting; fo 


Mr. Boſwell may rejoice to find the notion of honor prevale in 
as exalted a degree among his own countrymen, as among the vir- 
tous Corficans . 

Not far from the town is the houſe of Kinroſs, built by the 
famous architect Sir William Bruce, for his own reſidence, and was 
the firſt good houſe of regular architecture in North Britain. It is 
a large, elegant, but plain building : the hall is fifty-two feet long ; 
the grounds about it well planted; the fine lake adjacent; fo that 
it is capable of being made as delightful a ſpot as any in North 
Britain. 

Loch- Leven, a magnificent piece of water, very broad, but 
irregularly indented, is about twelve miles in circumference, and 
its greateſt depth about twenty-four fathoms : is finely bounded 
by mountains on one fide ; on the other by the plain of Kin- 
roſs; and prettily embelliſhed with ſeveral groves, moſt fortu- 
nately diſpoſed. Some iſlands are diſperſed in this great expanſe 
of water; one of which is large enough to feed ſeveral head of 


* Hiſt, Corſica, p. 285, of the third edition. 
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cattle : but the moſt remarkable is that diſtinguiſhed by the capti. 
vity of Mary Stuart, which ſtands almoſt in the middle of the 
lake. The caſtle ſtill remains; conſiſts of a ſquare tower, a 
ſmall yard with two round towers, a chapel, and the ruins of 
a building, where, it is ſaid, the unfortunate Princeſs was lodged, 
In the ſquare tower is a dungeon, with a vaulted room above, 
over which had been three other ſtories. Some trees are yet re. 
maining on this little ſpot ; probably coeval with Mary, under 
whoſe ſhade ſhe may have ſat, expecting her eſcape at length 
effected by the enamoured Douglas. This caſtle had before 
been a royal reſidence, but not for captive monarchs, having 
been granted from the crown by Robert III. to Douglas, Laird of 
Loch- Leven. 

This caſtle underwent a ſiege in the year 1335; and the method 
attempted to reduce it was of a molt ſingular kind. John of 
Sterling, with his army of Angliciſed Scots, ſat down before it; 
but finding from the ſituation that it was impoſſible to ſucceed 
in the common forms, he thought of this expedient. He ſtopped 
up the water of Leven, at its diſcharge from the lake, with a 


great dam, with ſtones, and every thing that would obſtruct its 


courſe, hoping by that means to raiſe the waters ſo high, as 
to drown the whole garriſon. But the watchful governor, Aan 
de Vipont, took an opportunity of ſallying out in boats when the 


* Hiſtorians differ in reſpe& to the cauſe that influenced him to aſſiſt in his ſo- 
vereign's eſcape : ſome attribute it to his avarice, and think he was bribed with 
jewels, reſerved by Mary ; others, that he was touched by a more generous paſſion : 
the laſt opinion is the moſt natural, conſidering the charms of the Queen, and the 
youth of her deliverer, | 

beſiegers 
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beſiegers were off their guard; and piercing the dam, releaſed 
the pent- up waters, and formed a moſt deſtructive deluge on all 
the plain below z ſtruck a panic into the enemy's army, put 
them to flight, and returned to his caſtle laden with the ſpoils 
of the camp“. 

St. Serf's iſle is noted for having been granted by Brudo, laſt 
King of the Pi#s, to St. Servan and the Culdees; a kind of 
prieſts among the firſt Chriſtians of North Britain, who led a 
ſort of monaſtic life in cells, and for a conſiderable time pre- 
ſerved a pure and uncorrupt religion : at length, in the reign of 
David I. were ſuppreſſed in favor of the church of Rome. The 
priory of Port-moak was on this iſle, of which ſome ſmall remains 
yet exiſt. 

The fiſh of this lake are Pike, ſmall Perch, fine Eels, and moſt 
excellent Trouts ; the beſt and the reddeſt I ever ſaw; the largeſt 
about fix pounds in weight. The fiſhermen gave me an account 
of a ſpecies they called the Ge/ly Trout, which are only caught 
from October to Fanuary, are ſplit, ſalted and dried, for winter 
proviſion : by the deſcription, they certainly were our Char, only 
of a larger ſize than any we have in England, or Wales, ſome being 
two feet and a half long. The birds that breed on the iſles are 
Herring Gulls, Pewit Gulls, and great Terns, called here 
Piftarnes. 

Lay at a good inn, a fingle houſe, about half a mile North of 
Kinroſs. | 

Made an excurſion about ſeven miles Welt, to ſee the Rumbling 


* Sibbald's Hiſt, of Fife and Kinrs/7, 109. 
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RuArTͥο Bri, Brig at Glen- Devon, in the pariſh of Muchart, a bridge of one arch, 


CAWo RON Lin, 


CasTLECAMPBEL., 


flung over a chaſm worn by the river Devon, about eighty feet 
deep, very narrow, and horrible to look down; the bottom, in 
many parts, is covered with fragments; in others, the waters are 
viſible, guſhing between the ſtones with great violence: the ſides, 
in many places, project, and almoſt lock in each other; trees 
ſhoot out in various ſpots, and contribute to encreaſe the gloom 
of the glen, while the ear is filled with the cawing of Daws, 
the cooing of Wood-Pidgeons, and the impetuous noiſe of the 
waters, 

A mile lower down is the Catodron Lin. Here the river, after 
a ſhort fall, drops on rocks hollowed in a ſtrange manner into 
large and deep cylindric cavities, open on one ſide, or formed 
into great circular cavities, like cauldrons *: from whence the 
name of the place. One in particular has the appearance of a 
vaſt brewing-veſlel; and the water, by its great agitation, has 


acquired a yellow ſcum, exactly reſembling the yeſty working of 


malt liquor. Juſt beneath this, the water darts down about 
thirty feet in form of a great white ſheet: the rocks below widen 
conſiderably, and their clifty ſides are fringed with wood. Be— 
yond is a view of a fine meadowy vale, and the diſtant mountains 
near Sterling. | 

Two miles North is Caſtle Campbel, ſeated on a ſteep penin- 
ſulated rock between vaſt mountains, having to the South a 
boundleſs view through a deep glen ſhagged with bruſh wood: 


In Sweden, and the North of Germany, ſuch holes as theſe are called Gian, 
Pots. Kaim's Jay. 121. and Ph. Tranſ. abridg. V. 165. 
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for the foreſts that once covered the country, are now entirely 
deſtroyed. Formerly, from its darkſome ſituation, this pile was 
called the caſtle of Gloom; and all the names of the adjacent 
places were ſuitable : it was ſeated in the pariſh of Dolor, was 
bounded by the glens of Care, and waſhed by the birns of $97- 
row. The lordſhip was purchaſed by the firſt Earl of Argyle. 
This caſtle, with the whole territory belonging to the family of 
Argyle, underwent all the calamities of civil war in 1645 for 
its rival, the Marquis of Montroſe, carried fire and ſword through 
the whole eſtate, The caſtle was ruined, and its magnificent 
reliques exiſt, as a monument of the horror of the times. No 
wonder then that the Marquis experienced ſo woetul and igno— 
minious a fate, when he fell into the power of ſo exaſperated a 
chieftain. 

Returned to my inn along the foot of the Ochil hills, whoſe 
ſides were covered with a fine verdure, and fed great numbers 
of cattle and ſheep. The country below full of oats, and in a 
very improving ſtate: the houſes of the common people decent, 
but moſtly covered with ſods; fome were covered both with 
ſtraw and ſod. The inhabitants extremely civil, and never failed 
offering brandy or whey, when I ſtopt to make enquiries at any 
of their houſes. 

In the afternoon croſſed a branch of the fame hills, which 
yielded plenty of oats; deſcended into Straib-Harn, a beautiful 
vale, about thirty miles in length, full of rich meadows and 
corn-fields, divided by the river Earn, which ſerpentines finely 
through the middle, falling into the Tay, of which there is a 
ſight at the Eaſt end of the vale. It is prettily diverſified with 
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groves of trees and gentlemen's houſes; among which, towards 
the Weſt end, is Caſtle Drummond, the forfeited ſeat of the Earl of 
Perth. 

Dupplin *; the reſidence of the Earl of Kinnoul, ſeated on 
the North ſide of the vale, on the edge of a ſteep glen. Only 
a ſingle tower remains of the old caſtle, the reſt being moder- 
nized. The South front commands a pleaſing view of the yale: 
behind are plantations extending ſeveral miles in length; all 
flouriſh greatly, except thoſe of aſh. I remarked in the woods, 
ſome very large cheſnuts, horſe-cheſnuts, ſpruce and filver firs, 
cedar and arbor vitæ. Broad-leaved laburnum thrives in this 
country greatly, grows to a great ſize, and the wood is uſed in 
fincering. 

Fruits ſuccecd here very indifferently; even nonpariels require 
a wall: grapes, figs, and late peaches, will not ripen : the win- 
ters begin early, and end late, and are attended with very high 
winds, I was informed that labor 1s dear here, notwithſtand- 
ing it is only eight-pence a day; the common people not being 
yet got into a method of working, ſo do very little for their 
wages. Notwͤithſtanding this, improvements are carried on in 
theſe parts with great hirit, both in planting and in agricul- 
ture. Lord Ainauoul planted laſt year not fewer than cighty 
thouſand trees, beſides Scotch firs ; fo provides future foreſts for 


* Near this place was the battle of Dupplin, 1332, between the Zng/ih, under 
the command of Bao, and the Scots. The laſt were defeated, and ſuch a num- 


ber of the name of Hay flain, that the family would have been extinct, > Dad not 
ſeveral of their wives been left at home pregnant ? 
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the benefit of his ſucceſſors, and the embelliſhment of his coun- 
try. In reſpect to agriculture, there are difficulties to ſtruggle 
with; for the country is without either coal or lime-ſtone; ſo 
that the lime is brought from the eſtate of the Earl of Elgin, 
near Dumfermline, who, I was told, drew a conſiderable revenue 
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from the kilns. 
In Dupplin are ſome very good pictures; a remarkable one of 


Luther, Bucer, and Catherine the nun, in the characters of muſicians, 
by Giorgiani di Caſtel franco. 

A fine head of a ſecular prieſt, by Titian. St, Nicholas bleſſing 
three children. Two of catile, by Roſa d Tivoli, A head of 
Spenſer, Rubens head, by himſelf. A tine head of Butler, by Sir 
Peter Leh. Mrs. Tofts, in the character of St. Catherine, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. Sir George Haye, of Maginnis, in armour, 1640; 
done at Rome, by L. Ferdinand. Taye, Earl of Cariifle, in Charles 
the Firſt's time; young and very handſome. The ſecond Earl of 
Kinnou!, by Vandyck. Chancellor Haye, by Mytens. A good por- 
trait of Lord Treaſurer Ox/erd, by Richardſon, And a beautiful 
miniature of Sir 7ohn Earnly. 

But the nwit remarkable is a head of the celebrated Coun- 
tels e Deſmond, whom the apologiſts for the uſurper Richard III. 
bring in as an evidence againſt the received opinion of his de- 
formity, She was daughter of the Fitzgeralds of Drumana * in 
the county of Materford; and married in the reign of Edward IV., 
James tourteenth Earl of Deſinond: was in England in the ſame 
reign, and danced at court with his brother Richard, then Duke 


* Smith's Hiſt, of Cork, II, 36. 
| | of 
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of Glouceſter, She was then a widow, for Sir Walter Raleigh ſays 
ſhe held her jointure from all the Earls of Deſmond ſince that 
time *, She lived to the age of ſome years above a hundred 
and forty ; and died in the reign of James I. It appears that 
ſhe retained her full vigor in a very advanced time of life; for 
the ruin of the houſe ot Deſmond reduced her to poverty, ang 
obliged her to take a journey from Briſtol ro London, to ſollicit 
relief from the court, at a time ſhe was above a hundred and 
forty +. She alſo twice or thrice renewed her tecth; tor Lord 
Bacon aſſures us, in his Hitt. of Lite and Death, ter per vice; 
dentiiſſe; and in his Natural Hiſtory mentiuns that ſhe did den. 
tire twice or thrice, caſting her old .teeih, and others coming 
in their place 4. : 

Aſcended the hill of Moncrief; the proſpect from thence is the 
glory of Scotland, and well merits the culogia given it for the va. 
riety and richneſs of its views. On the South and Weſt 4Ppear 
Strath Earn, embelliſhed with the feats of Lord Riunoul, Lord 

O 

of Gotorie; Stormont hills and the hill of Kinneul, whole vaſt cif is 


Rollo, and of ſeveral other gentlemen ; the Carſe, or rich plain 


remarkable tor its beautiful pebbles. The meanders of the Ear 


7 


which winds more than any river I at this time had ſeen, ale m 


enlivening additions to the ſcene. The lait turn it takes forms a 


fine peninſula prettily planted ; and juſt beyond it joins the T, 


* Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. Book I. Ch. V. Sect. V. 

+ Sir V. Temple's Eſſay on Health and Long Life, Vide his Works, Folio Ed. 
I. 276. 

Cent. VIII. Sect. 755. 

& Taus, Taciti Vit. Agr, 
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whoſe eſtuary lies full in view; the ſea cloſing the proſpect on this 
ſide. 

To the North lies the town of Perth, with a view of part 
of its magnificent bridge ; which, with the fine woods called Perth 
Parks, the vaſt plain of Stratb-Jay, the winding of that noble 
river, its iſlands, and the grand boundary formed by the diſtant 
highlands, finiſh this matchleſs ſcene. The inhabitants of Perth 
are far from being blind to the beauties of their river; for 
with ſingular pleature they relate the tradition of the Roman army, 
when it came in ſight of the Tay, burſting into the exclamation of, 
Ecce Tiberim. 

On approaching the town are ſome pretty walks handſomely 
planted, and at a ſmall diſtance, the remains of ſome works of 
Cromwel*s, called Oliver's Mount. 

PetRTH is large, and in general well-built; two of the ſtreets 
are remarkably fine; in ſome of the leſſer are yet a few wooden 
houſes in the old ſtyle; but as they decay, the magiſtrates pro- 
hibit the rebuilding them in the old way. There is but one 
pariſh, which has three churches, beſides meetings for ſepara- 
tits, who are very numerous. One church, which belonged to 
a monaſtery, is very ancient: not a veſtige of the laſt is now 
to be ſeen; tor the diſciples of that rough apoſtle Knox, made 
a general deſolation of every edifice that had given ſhelter to 
the worſhippers of the. church of Rome: it being one of his 
maxims, to pull down the neſts, and then the Rooks would fly 
away. 

The flouriſhing ſtate of Perth is owing to two accidents 


the firſt, that of numbers of Cromwel's wounded officers and 
| ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers chuſing to reſide here, after he left the kingdom, wi, 
introduced a ſpirit of induſtry among the people: the othe 
cauſe was the long continuance of the Earl of Mar's army lite 
in 1715, which occaſioned vaſt ſums of money being ſpent in 
the place. But this town, as well as all Scotland, dates its profye. 
rity from the year 1745; the government of this part of Cre 
Britain having never been ſettled till a little after that tine. The 
rebellion was a diſorder violent in its operation, but ſalutary in its 
effects. 

The trade of Perth is conſiderable. It exports annually dne 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds worth of linnen to different 
places; from twenty-four to thirty thouſand bolls of wheat and 
barley to London and Edinburgh, and about twelve or fourtcen 
thouſand pounds worth of cured ſalmon, That fiſh is taken 
there in vaſt abundance; three thouſand have been caught in 
one morning, weighing, one with another, ſixteen pounds; the 
whole capture, forty-eight thouſand pounds. The filhery begins 
at St. Andrew's Day, and ends Auguſt 26th, old ſtyle. The 
rents of the fiſheries amount to three thouſand pounds per 
annum. | | 

I was informed that ſmelts come up this river in May and 
June. 

There has been in theſe parts a very great fiſhery of pearl got 
out of the freſh-water muſcles. From the year 1761 to 1764, 
10,0001. worth were ſent to London, and fold from 108. to 1]. 165. 


per ounce. I was told that a pearl had been taken there that weigh! 
But this fiſhery is at preſent exhauſted, from the avarice 


33 grains, 
of the undertakers: it once extended as far as Loch-Tay, 
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Gowrie Houſe is ſhewn to all rangers; formerly the pro- 
perty and reſidence of the Earl of Gawrie, whole tragical end 
and myſterious conſpiracy (if conſpiracy there was) are {till freſh 
in the minds of the people of Perth. At preſent the houſe is 
occupied by ſome companies of artillery, I was ſhewn the 
ſtaircaſe where the unhappy nobleman was killed, the window 
the frighted monarch James roared out of, and that he eſcaped 
through, when he was ſaved from the fury of the populace, by 
Baily Roy, a friend of Gowrie's, who was extremely beloved in 
the town. 

From the little traditions preſerved in the place, it ſeems as 
if Gowrie had not the leſt intent of murthering the King: on 
the day his Majeſty came to Perth, the Earl was engaged to 
a wedding dinner with the Dean of Guild: when the account 
of the King's deſign reached him, he changed color, on being 
taken ſo unprovided ; but the Dean forced him to accept the 
nuptial feaſt, which was ſent over to the Earls houſe. 

When the King fied, he paſſed: by the. ſeat of Sir William 
Moncrief, near Earn-ridge, who happening to be walking out at 
that time, heard from the mouth of his terrified majeſty the whole 
relation; but the Knight found it lo marvellous and ſo disjointed, 
as plainly to tell the King, „hat if it was a true fiory, it was a very 
fange one. . 

Courie was a moſt accompl:ihed gentleman. After he had 
finihed his ſtudies, he held the Profeſſor of Philoſophy's chair 
for two years, in one of the Jalian univerſities. 

Crofts the Tay on a temporary bridge; the ſtone bridge, which 
is to conſiſt of nine arches, being at this time unfiniſhed: the 

N largeſt 


Gowi 


90 
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largeſt arch is ſeventy-ſix feet wide; when complete, it promiſc; 
to be a moſt magnificent ſtructure, The river here is very vio- 
lent, and admits of ſcarce any navigation above; but ſhips of 
a hundred and twenty tons burthen come as high as the town; 
and if flat-bottomed, of even two hundred tons. 

Scone lies about a mile and half higher up, on the Eaſt bank 
of the river. Here was once an abby of great antiquity *, which 
was burnt by the reforming zealots of Dundee. The preſent Pa- 
lace was begun by Earl Gewrie; but, on his death, being granted 
by James VI. to his favorite Sir David Murray, of Goſpatrie, 
was completed by him ; who, in gratitude to the King, has 
ſeveral parts of the houſe put up the royal arms. The houſe i; 
built round two courts ; the dining-room is large and handſome, 


has an ancient but magnificent chimney-piece, the King's arms, 
with this motto, 


198 
5 114 


Nobis hac invicta miſerunt centum ſex Proavi. 


Beneath are the Murray arms, In the drawing-room is ſome good 
old tapeſtry, with an excellent figure of Mercury, In a ſmall bed- 
chamber is a medly ſcripture-piece in needle-work, with a border 


of animals, pretty well done ; the work of Mary Stuart, during her 


confinement in Loch- Leven caltle : but the houſe in general is in a 
manner unfurniſhed. 


The gallery 1s about a hundred and fifty-five feet long ; the top 
arched, divided into compartments, filled with paintings, in wat: 


Founded by Alexander J. 1114, for canons regular of St. Auguſtine. 


colors, 
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colors, of different ſorts of huntings; and that Nimrod, James VI. 
and his train, appear 1n every plece. 

Till the deſtruction of the abby, the Kings of Scotland were 
crowned here, ſitting in the famous wooden chair, which Edward I. 
tranſported to Weſtminſter Abby, much to the mortification of the 
Scots, who eſteemed it as their palladium. Charles II. before the 
battle of Worceſter, was crowned in the preſent chapel. The old 
Pretender reſided at Scone for a conſiderable time in 1715, and his 
ſon made it a viſit in 1745. 

Re-paſſed the Tay at Bullion's Boat; viſited the field of Lon- 
carty, celebrated for the great victory“ obtained by the Scots 
over the Danes, by means of the gallant peaſant Hay, and his 
two ſons, who, with no other weapons than the yokes which 
they ſnatched from their oxen then at plough, firſt put a ſtop 
to the flight of their countrymen, and afterwards led them on 
to conqueſt, The noble families of Hay deſcend from this ruſtic 
hero, and in memory of the action, bear for their arms the in- 
ſtrument of their victory, with the alluſive motto of Sub jugo. 
There are on the ſpot ſeveral tumuli, in which are frequently 
found bones depoſited in looſe ſtones, diſpoſed in form of a 
coffin, Not remote is a ſpot which ſupplied me with far more 
agreeable ideas; a tract of ground, which in 1732 was a mere 
bog, but now converted into good meadows, and about fifty acres 
covered with linnen ; ſeveral other parts with buildings, and all 
the apparatus of the linnen manufacture, extremely curious, and 
worth ſeeing, carried on by the induſtrious family of the Sandimans : 


In the time of Kenneth, who began his reign in 976. 
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and in the bleachery are annually whitened, four hundred thouſand 
yards of linnen, the manufacture of this family, and of Mr. Mor/ha!) 
and others from Perth. 

The country 1s good, full of ks, oats, and flax in abundance ; 
but after a few ds travelling, 1s ſucceeded by a black heath, 
Ride through a beautiful plantation of pines, and after deſcending 
an caſy pe, the plain beneath ſuddenly contracts itſelf into a 
nairow gien. The proſpect before me ſtrongly marked the en- 
trance into the Highlands, the hills that bounded it on each fide 
being lofty and rude, On the left was Birnam Wood, which ſeems 
never to have recovered the march which its anceſtors made to Dau- 
finane 1 wes ſhewn at a great diſtance a high ridge of hills, where 
ſome remains of that tamous fortreſs (Macbelb's caftic) are ſaid yer 
to exiſt. 

The paſs into the IIigblands is awefully magnificent; high, 
craggy, and often naked mountains preſent themſelves to view, 
approach very near each other, and in many parts are fringe 
with wood, overhanging and darkening the Tay, that rolls with 
great rapidity beneath. After ſome advance in this hollow, a 
moſt beautiful know), covered with pines, appears full in view; 
and ſoon after, the town of Dunizld, ſeated under and environed 
by crags, partly naked, partly wooded, with ſummits of a vaſt 
height, Lay at Javer®, a gocd inn, on the Weſt fide of the 
river. | 

Croſſed it in a boat, attended by a tame ſwan, which was 
perpetually folliciting our favours, by putting its neck over the 


* Inver, a place where a leſſer river runs into a greater; or a river into a lake 
or ſea, as Aber ſignifies in the Britiſh. 
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I'N SCOTLAND: 


ſides of the ferry-boat. Land in the Duke of Athol's gardens, 
which are extremely pleaſing, valhed by the river, and com- 
manding from different parts of the walks, the moſt beautiful 
and pictureſque views of wild and gloomy nature that can be 
-onceived, Trees of all kinds grow here extremely well; and 
even ſo ſouthern a ſhrub as Portugal laurel flouriſhes greatly. In 
the garden are the ruins of the cathedral, once a magnificent 
edifice, as appears by the beautiful round pillars ſtill ſtanding; 
but the choir is preſerved, and at preſent ' uſed as a church. 
In the burial-place of the family' is a large monument of the 
Marquis of Albol, hung with the arms of the numerous connections 
of the family. 

On the other ſide of the river is a pleaſing walk along the 
banks of the water of Bran *, a great and rapid torrent, full 
of immenſe ſtones, On a rock at the end of the walk is a 
neat building, impending over a molt horrible chaſm, into which 
the river precipitates itſelf with great noiſe and fury from a 
conſiderable height. The windows of the pavillion are formed 
or painted glaſs ; ſome of the panes are red, which makes the 
water reſemble a fiery cataract. About a mile further is an- 
other Rumoiing Brig, hike, but inferior in grandeur, to that near 
Kinroſs. 

The town of Puxkeld is ſmall, and has a ſmall linnen manufacture. 
Much company reſorts here, in the ſummer months, for the benefit of 
lrinking goats? milk and whey : J was informed here, that thoſe 
animals will eat ferpents; as it is well known that ſtags do. 


® Rivers in Scotland are very frequently called aaters- 
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| After a ride of two miles along a narrow ſtrait, amidſt trees, Wi 0 
| and often in ſight of the Tay, was driven by rain into a fiſher. I % 
| man's hut, who entertained me with an account of his buſineſs: 1 0 
| ſaid he paid ten pounds per ann. for the liberty of two or 1 
three miles of the river; ſold the firſt fiſh of the ſeaſon at Wn 
three-pence a pound; after that, got three ſhillings per fiſh, I E 0 
The houſes in theſe parts began to be covered with broom, which 1 85 
laſts three or four years: their inſides mean, and very ſcantily fur. Wa Oh 
niſhed ; but the owners civil, ſenſible, and of the quickeſt ap- 00 
prehenſions. * i 
The ftrait now widens into a vale plentiful in oats, barley = 
and flax, and well peopled. On the right is the junction of Wi 0 
the Tay and the Tumel: the channels of theſe rivers are wide, O 1 
ul 


full of gravel, the mark of their devaſtation during floods. Due 
north is the road to Blair and Fort Auguſtus, through the noted 
paſs of K:/licrankie : turn to the left; ride oppoſite to Caſtle Men- 
2ies : reach Taymouth, the ſeat of the Earl of Breadalbane. 

JuLy 29, &c. Taymouth * lies in a vale ſcarce a mile broad, very fertile, 

TAYMOUTH. bounded on each ſide by mountains finely planted. Thoſe on 
the South are covered with trees, or with corn fields far up 
their ſides. The hills on the North are planted with pines and 
other trees, and vaſtly ſteep, and have a very Alpine look ; but | 
particularly reſemble the great ſlope, oppoſite the grande Char- 
treuſe in Dauphine. His lordſhip's policy + ſurrounds the houſe, 
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Its name, in old maps, is Balloch; i. e. the mouth of the Loch: Bala in the 
Britiſh language. 5 
+ This word here ſignifies improvements, or demeſne : when uſed by a mer- H 0 
chant, or tradeſman, fignifies their warehouſes, ſhops, and the like. . 00 
which 2 Nath 
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®Z which ſtands in the park, and is one of the few in which fallow deer 
are ſeen. 

The ground is in remarkable ſine order, owing to his Lordſhip's 
alſiduity in clearing it from ſtones, with which it was once covered. 
A Blaſter was in conſtant employ to blaſt the great ſtones with gun- 
powder; for, by reaſon of their ſize, there was no other method of 
removing them. 

The Berceau walk is very magnificent, compoſed of great trees, 
forming a fine gothic arch; and probably that ſpecies of archi- 
tecture owed its origin to ſuch vaulted ſhades, The walk on the 
bank of the Tay is fifty feet wide, and two and twenty hun- 
dred yards long; but is to be continued as far as the junction 
of the Tay and the Lion, which is about as far more, The ſirſt 
runs on the ſides of the walk with great rapidity, 1s clear, but 
not colorleſs, for its pellucidneſs is like that of brown cryſtal 
as is the caſe with moſt of the rivers in Scotland, which receive 
their tinge from the bogs. The Tay has here a wooden bridge 
two hundred feet long, leading to a white ſeat on the fide of 
the oppoſite hill, commanding a fine view up and down Strath- 
Tay. The rich meadows beneath, the winding of the river, the 
beginning of Loch-Tay, the diſcharge of the river out of it, the 
neat village and church of Kinmore, form a moſt pleaſing and mag- 
nificent proſpect. 

The view from the temple of Venus is that of the lake, with a 
nearer ſight of the church and village, and the diſcharge of the 
river. The lake is about one mile broad, and fifteen long, bounded 
on each ſide by lofty mountains ; makes three great bends, which 
adds to its beauty, Thoſe on the ſouth are well planted, and 
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finely cultivated high up; interſperſed with the habitations of 
the Highlanders, not ſingly, but in ſmall groupes, as if they 
loved ſociety or clanſhip: they are very ſmall, mean, and eth. 
out windows or chimnies, and are the diſgrace of North Brita:y, 
as its lakes and rivers are its glory. Loch-Tay is in many 
places a hundred fathoms deep, and within as many yards of 
the ſhore, fifty-four. | 

Till of late, this lake was ſuppoſed to be as incapable of freezing 
as Loch-Neſs, Loch-Earn, and Loch-Each; tho' Loch Rannoch, and 
even Loch-Fine, an arm of the ſea, often does. But in March 1771, 
ſo rigorous and uncommon was the cold, that about the 20th of 
that month this vaſt body of water was frozen over, in one part, 
from ſide to fide, in the ſpace of a ſingle night; and fo ſtrong 


- was the ice, as greatly to damage a boat which was caught in 


It. 

Loch-Tay abounds with Pike, Perch, Eels, Salmon, Charr, and 
Trout ; of the laſt, fome have been taken that weighed above thirty 
pounds. Of theſe ſpecies, the Highlanders abhor Eels, and al 
Lampreys, fancying, from the form, that they are too nearly relaicd 
to Serpents. 

The North fide is leſs wooded, but more cultivated. The 
vaſt hill of Laurs, with beds of ſhow on it, through great part 
of the year, riſes above the reſt, and the ſtill loftier mountain 
of Benmor cloſes the view far beyond the end of the lake. Al 
this country abounds with game, ſuch as Grous, Ptarmigans*, 
Stags, and a peculiar ſpecies of Hare, which is found only 
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on the ſummits of the higheſt hills, and never mixes with the 
common kind, which is frequent enough in the vales * : is leſs 
than the common Hare; its limbs more ſlender; its fleſh more 
delicate : is very agile, and full of frolick when kept tame ; is 
fond of honey and carraway comfits, and prognoſticates a ſtorm 
by eating its own dung: in a wild ſtate does not run an end, 
but ſeeks ſhelter under ſtones as ſoon as poſſible. During 
ſummer its predominant color 1s grey : about September it begins 
to aſſume a ſnowy whiteneſs, the alteration of color appearing 
about the neck and rump, and. becomes entirely white, except 
the edges and tips of the ears: in April it again reſumes its 
grey coat. 

The Ptarmigans inhabit the very ſummits of the higheſt moun- 
tains, amidſt the rocks, perching among the grey ſtones, and 
during ſummer are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from them, by 
reaſon of their color. They ſeldom take long flights, but fly 
about like pigeons; are filly birds, and ſo tame as to ſuffer a 
ſtone to be flung at them without riſing. It is not neceſſary 
to have a dog to find them. They taſte ſo like a Grous, as 
to be ſcarce diſtinguiſhable. During winter, their plumage, ex- 
cept a few feathers on the tail, are of a pure white, the color 
of the ſnow, in which they bury themſelves in heaps, as a protection 
from the rigorous air. 

Royften Crows, called here Hooded Crows, and in the Erſe, 
Feannog, are very common, and reſide here the whole year. They 
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breed in all ſorts of trees, not only in the Highlands, but even 
in the plains of Murray : lay ſix eggs; have a ſhriller note than 
the common ſort; are much more miſchievous ; pick out the 
eyes of lambs, and even of horſes, when engaged in bogs ; but 
for want of other food, will eat cranberries, and other mountain 
berries. 

Ring Ouzels breed among the hills, and in autumn deſcend ir 
flocks to feed on the berries of the wicken trees. 

Sea Eagles breed in ruined towers, but quit the country 
in winter? The Black Eagles continue there the whole 
year. 

It is very difficult to leave the environs of this delightfu! 
place. Before I go within doors, I muſt recall to mind the 
fine winding walks on the South fide of the hills, the great 
beech ſixteen feet in girth, the pictureſque birch with its long 
ſtreaming branches, the hermitage, the great cataracts adjacent, 
and the darkſome chaſm beneath, I muſt enjoy over again 
the view of the fine reach of the Tay, and its union with the 
broad water of the Lion: I muſt ſtep down to view the dru- 
idical circles of ſtones ; and laſtly, I muſt viſit Tay-bridge, and, 
as far as my pen can contribute, extend the fame of our mi- 
litary countrymen, who, among other works worthy of the 


Romans, founded this bridge, and left its hiſtory inſcribed in 
theſe terms : | 
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Mirare 
viam hanc militarem 
Ultra Romanos terminos 
M. Paſſuum. cel hac illac 
extenſam; 

Teſquis et paludibus inſultantem 
per Montes rupeſque patefactam 
et indignanti TAvo 
ut cernis inſtratam: 

Opus hoc arduum ſua ſolertià, 
Et decennali militum opera, 

A. Er. XE 1733. Poſuit G. Wape 
Copiarum in ScoT1a Præfectus. 
Ecce quantum valeant 
Regis GEOROII II. Auſpicia. 


Taymouth is a large houſe, a caſtle modernized. The moſt 
remarkable part of its furniture is the works of the famous 
Jameſan *, the Scotch Yandyck, an eleve of this family. That 
ſingular performance of his, the genealogical picture is in good 
preſervation, The chief of the Argyle family is placed recum- 

ent at the foot of a tree, with a branch; on the right is a 


ſingle head of his eldeſt ſon, Sir Duncan Campbell, Laird of 


gon of an architect at Aberdeen ; ſtudied under Rubens, at Antwerp. Charles I. 
ſat to him, and preſented him with a diamond ring. He always drew himſelf 
with his hat on. His prices were 20 l. Scots, or 11. 3s. 4d. Engliſh, per head: 


was born in 1586 ; died at Edinburgh, 1644, For a further account, conſult Mr. 
Il aipole's Anecdotes of Painting. 
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Lochou , but on the various ramifications, are the names of his 
deſcendents, and along the body of the tree are nine ſmal! 
heads, in oval frames, with the names on the margins, all done 
with great neatneſs: the ſecond ſon was firſt of the houſe of 
Breadalbane, which branched from the other about four hundred 
years ago. In a corner is inſcribed, The Geneologie of the hou: 
of Glenorquhie Quhairof is deſcendit ſundrie nobil & «worthi: 
houſes. Jameſon faciebat 1635. Its ſize is eight feet by five, 
In the ſaine room are about twenty heads of perſons of the 
family; among others, that of a lady, fo very ugly, that a war, 
on {ſeeing it, with lifted hands pronounced, that ſhe was fear 
fully and wonderfully made. There are in the ſame houſe, ſevera! 
heads by Jameſon; but many of them unfortunately ſpoiled in the 
repairing. 

In the library is a ſmall book, called, from the binding, the 
black book, with ſome beautiful drawings in it, on vellum, of the 
Breadalbane family, in water colors. In the firſt page is old Sir 
Duncan, between two other figures; then follow ſeveral chiefs of 
the family, among whom is Sir Colin, Knight of Rhodes, who died 
1480, aged 80. At the end is a manuſcript hiſtory of the family, 
ending, I think, in 1633. 

Went to divine ſervice at Kinmore * church, which, with the 
village, was re-built, in the neateſt manner, by the preſent Lord 
Breadalbane they ſtand beautifully on a {mall headland, projecting 
into the lake, His Lordſhip permits the inhabitants to live rent- 
free, on condition they exerciſe ſome trade, and keep their houſcs 
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clean: ſo that, by theſe terms, he not only ſaves the expence of 
ſending on every trifling occaſion, to Perth or Crief, but has got 
ſome as good workmen, in common trades, as any in his Majeſty's 
dominions. 

The church is a remarkably neat plain building, with a very 
handſome tower ſteeple. The congregation was numerous, de- 
cent, attentive, {111 well and neatly clad, and not a ragged or 
lovenly perſon among them. There were two ſervices, one in 
Engliſh, the other in Erſe. After the firſt, numbers of people, 
of both ſexes, went out of church, and leating themſelves in 
the church-yard, made, in their motly habits, a gay and pic- 
tureſque appearance. The devotion of the common people of 
Scotland, on the uſual days of worſhip, 1s as much to be ad- 


mired, as their conduct at the ſacrament in certain places is to 


be cenſured, It is celebrated but once in a year“, when there are 
ſometimes three thouſand communicants, and as many idle ſpec- 
tators. Of the firſt, as many as poſſible crowd on each ſide 
of a long table, and the elements are fometimes rudely ſhoven 
from one to another; and in certain places, . before the day is 
at an end, fighting and other indecencies enſue. It has often 
been made a ſeaſon for debauchery ; and to this day, Jack cannot 
always be perſuaded to eat his meat like a chriſtian +, 

Every Sunday a collection is made for the ſick or neceſſitous; 
for poor's rates are unknown 1n every country pariſh in Scotland. 
Notwithſtanding the common people are but juſt rouzed from their 


* Formerly the ſacrament was adminiſtered but once in two years, 
+ Tale of a Tub. 
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native indolence, very few beggars are ſeen in North Britain: 
either they are full maſters of the leſſon of being content with a very | 
little ; or, what is more probable, they are poſſeſſed of a ſpirit tha: | 
will ſtruggle hard with neceſſity before it will bend to the aſking of 
alms. | 

Viſited a pretty iſland in Loch Tay, tufted with trees, and no 
far from the ſhore. On it are the ruins of a priory dependent on 
that at Scone; founded in 1122, by Alexander the Firſt; in which 
were depoſited the remains of his Queen Sy4://a, natural daughter to 
Henry I.: it was founded by Alexander in order for the prayers ot 
the Monks for the repoſe of his foul and that of his royal con- 
ſort *. To this iſland the Campbells retreated, during the ſucceſſes 
of the Marquis of Montroſe, where they defended themſelves againk | 
that hero, which was one cauſe of his violent reſentment againſt the 
whole name. 

Rode to Glen-Lion ; went by the ſide of the river + that gives 
name to it. It has now loſt its antient title of Duie, or Black, given 
it on account of a great battle between the Mackays and the A 
gregors; after which, the conquerors are ſaid to have ſtained the 
waters with red, by waſhing in it their bloody ſwords and ſpears. 
On the right is a rocky hill, called $h7-hallzn, or the Paps. Enter 
Glen=Lion through a ſtrait pals : the vale is narrow, but fertile; 
the banks of the river ſteep, rocky, and wooded ; through which 
appears the rapid water of the Lion. On the North is a round 


* As appears from a grant made by that Monarch of the iſle in Loch-Tay, 


Ut Eccleſia DEI ibi pro me et pro Anima SYBILLE Regine ibi defunte fabr:: 
ce tur, &c. ; ; 


+ This river freezes; but the Tay, which receives it, never does. 
| fortreis, 
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fortreſs, on the top of the hill; to which, in old times, the natives 
retreated on any invaſion: A little farther, on a plain, is a ſmall 
Roman camp“, called by the Highlanders Fortingal, or the Fort 
of the Strangers: themſelves they ſtile Na fan, or deſcendents of 
Fingal, In Fortingal church-yard are the remains of a prodigious 
yew-tree, whoſe ruins meaſured fifty- ſix feet and a half in circum- 
ference. 

Saw at the houſe of Col. Campbell of Glen-Lion, a curious walking- 
taff, belonging to one of his anceſtors : it was iron calcd in leather, 
five feet long; at the top a neat pair of extended wings, like a cdu 
ccus; but, on being ſhaken, a poniard, two feet nine inches long, 
darted out. 

He allo favored me with the ſight of a very ancient brotche, 
which the Highlanders uſe, like the fbula of the Romans, to laſten 
their veſt : it is made of filver, is round, with a bar croſs the 
middle, from whence are two tongues to faſten the folds of the 
garments : one fide is ſtudded with pearl, or coarſe gems, in a very 
rude manner; on the other, the names of the three kings of Co/ogne, 
Cas paß, MELcnior, BALTAZAR; with the word conſiimmutiin. 
it was probably a conſecrated brotche, and worn not only tor uſe, 
but as an amulet. Keyſler's account of the virtues attributed to 
their names confirms my opinion. He lays that they were written 
on {lips of paper in this form, and worn as preſervatives againſt the 
talling-ſicknels : 


It poſſibly might have been made during the expedition of Severus, who pene- 
trated to the extremity of this iſland, It was the moſt northern work of the Romans 
of which I had any intelligence. | | 
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Gaſpar fert Myrrham, Thus Melchior, Balthazar Aurum; 
Solvitur a morbo Chri/ti pietate caduco. 


Return South, and come at once in ſight of Loch-Tay, The 
day very fine and calm, the whole ſcene was moſt beautifully 
repeated in the water. I muſt not omit that on the North ſide 
of this lake is a moſt excellent road, which runs the whole 
length of it, leading to Tiendrum and Inveraray, in Argyleſhire, 
and is the route which travellers muſt take, who make what ! 
call the petit tour“ of Scotland. This whole road was made at 
the ſole expence of the preſent Lord Breadalbane; who, to fa- 
cilitate the travelling, alſo erected thirty-two ſtone bridges over 
the torrents that ruſh from the mountains into the lake. T hey 
will find the whole country excell in roads, partly militzry, 
partly done by ſtatute labor, and much by the munificence of th: 
great men. 

I was informed, that Lord Breadalbane's eſtate was ſo extenſive 
that he could ride a hundred miles an end on it, even as fir 
as the Weſt Sea, where he has alſo ſome iſlands. 
properties are divided into diſtricts, called Officiaries : a ground 
officer preſides over each, and has three, four, or five hundred 
men under his care. He ſuperintends the duties due from each 


Which comprehends the route I have deſcribed ; adding to it, from Taymouth, 


along the road, on the fide of the lake, to K:/lin, 16 miles; from thence to 
Tiendrum, 20; Glenorchie, 12; Inveraray, 16; La, on the banks of Locl-Lo- 
mond, 30; Dunbarton, 12 ; Glaſgow, 15; Sterling, 31; Edinburgh, by Heopetoun 
Houſe, 35 ; a tract unparalleled, for the variety and frequency of fine and magni- 
ficent ſcenery, | 
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to their Lord, ſuch as fetching peat, bringing coal from Crief, 
&c. which they do, at their own expence, on hories backs, tra- 
velling in ſtrings, the tail of one horſe being faſtened by a cord, 
which reaches to the head of the next : the horſes are little, and 
generally white or grey; and as the farms are very ſmall, it is com- 
mon for four people to keep a plough between them, each furniſh- 
ing a horſe, and this is called a horſe-gang. 

The north ſide of Loch-Tay is very populous; for in ſixteen 
ſquare miles are ſeventeen hundred and eighty-fix ſouls : on the 
other ſide, about twelve hundred. The country, within theſe 
thirty years, manufactures a great deal of thread. They ſpin with 
rocks *, which they do while they attend their cattle on the hills; 
and, at the four fairs in the year, held at Kinmore, above ſixteen 
hundred pounds worth of yarn 1s fold out of Breadalbane only : 
which ſhews the great increaſe of induſtry in theſe parts, for leſs 
than forty years ago there was not the leſt trade in this article. 
The yarn is bought by perſons who attend the fairs for that pur- 
poſe, and ſell it again at Perth, Glaſgow, and other places, where it 
is manufactured into cloth, | 

Much of this may be owing to the good ſenſe and humanity of 
the chieftain ; but much again is owing to the abolition of the 
feudal tenures, or vaſſalage; for before that was effected, (which 
was done by the influence of a Chancellor +, . hoſe memory Scot/and 


* 'Their Lord gives among them annually a great number of ſpinning-wheels, 
which will ſoon cauſe the diſuſe of the rock. 


+ Earl of Hardwick, who may be truly ſaid to have given to the North Britons 
their great charter of liberty, 
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gratefully adores for that ſervice) the Strong oppreſſed the Weak, 
the Rich the Poor. Courts indeed were held, and juries called; 
but juries of vaſſals, too dependent and too timid to be relied on for 
the execution of true juſtice. 

Leave Taymouth; ford the Lion, and ride above it thro* ſome 
woods. On the left burſts out a fine caſcade, in a deep hollow, 
covered with trees: at a ſmall diſtance to the Weſt is Caftl: 
Garth, a ſmall caſtle ſeated like Caſtle Campbell, between two deep 
glens. Keep aſcending a ſteep hill, but the corn country con- 
tinues for a while: the ſcene then changes for a wild, black, 
and mountainous heath. Deſcend into Rannoch, a meadowy plain, 
tolerably fertile : the lake of the ſame name. extends from Eaſt 
to Weſt; is about eleven miles long, and one broad : the 
Northern bank appears very barren; part of the Southern finely 
covered with a foreſt of pine and birch, the firſt natural woods 
I had ſeen of pines : rode a good way in it, but obſerved no 
trees of any ſize, except a birch ſixteen feet in circumference: 
the ground beneath the trees is covered with heath, bilberies, 
and dwarf abutus, whoſe gloſly leaves make a pretty appearance, 
This place gives ſhelter to black game, and Roes. Theſe ani- 
mals are found from the banks of Loch Lomond, as far North 
as the entrance into Catbneſs: in ſummer their hair is ſhort, 
ſmooth, gloſſy, and red; at approach of winter grows long 
and hoary, and proves an excellent defence againſt the rigor of 
the Highland air. The weight of a full grown Roe is 60 lb. 
The horns of the ſecond year are ſtrait, ſlender, and without 
any branch: in the third become bifurcated : in the fourth, 


trifurcated, and grow more ſcabrous and ſtronger, in proportion 
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to their longevity. They feed during ſummer on graſs, and 
are remarkably fond of the Rubus Saxatilis, called in the Higb- 
lands, on that account, the Roebuck Berry, When the ground 
is covered with ſnow, they browze on the extreme branches of 
the pine and juniper, They bring two young at a time: the 
fawns elegantly ſpotted with white. It is extremely difficult to 
rear them z commonly eight out of ten dying in the attempt, 
The fleſh of the Roe is by ſome accounted a delicacy : to 
me it ſeemed very dry. They keep in ſmall families of five or 
ſix, 

Near theſe woods is a ſaw-mill, which is rented from the 
Government: and the tenant is obliged to work 150 tuns of 
timber annually, paying eighteen ſhillings and ſix-pence per tun. 
The deal, which is the red fort, is fold in plank to different parts 
of the country, carried on horſes backs, for the trees are now grown 
{o ſcarce as not to admit of exportation *, 

The lake affords no other fiſh than Trouts, ſmall Chars, and 
Bull Trouts ; the laſt, as I was informed, are ſometimes taken 
of the length of four feet and a half. Many water fowl breed 
in the birns or little ſtreams that trickle into the lake; among 
others, different ſorts of Grebes and Divers : I was told of one 
which the inhabitants call Fur-bbuachaille, that makes a great noiſe 
before ſtorms, and by their deſcription find it to be the ſpeckled 
Diver, Br. Zool. 2d, ed. II. 414. No rats have hitherto been ob- 
ſerved in this country. | 

This country was once the property of Robertſon of Struan, and 


® Some Pot-Aſh is alſo made of the Birch Wood, 
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was granted to an anceſtor of his, as a reward for taking Robey? 
Graham, the ruffian who murdered James I. It was then valued at a 
hundred marks. He was likewiſe permitted to bear in his coat of arms 
a Graham bound in chains. A deſcendent of his, ſtyled Mac- Robert, 
was the moſt potent plunderer of his days, and, at the head of eight 
hundred men, for a long time ravaged Atho! and the adjoining 
countries, in the beginning of the reign of Femes V. but at length 
was ſurprized and flain *. The late Struan ſeemed to inherit his 
turbulent diſpoſition. He had been in the rebellion of 1715; had 
his eſtate reſtored, but in 174.5 rebelling a ſecond time, the country 
was burnt, and the eſtate annexed to the crown. He returned a 
few years after, and died as he lived, a moſt abandoned ſot; not- 
withſtanding which, he had a genius for poetry, and left behind 
him a volume of elegies and other pieces, in ſome of which 
he elegantly laments the ravages of war among his vaſſals, 
and the Joſs of his favorite ſcenes, and in particular his foun- 
tain Argentine. 

The country is perfectly highland; and in ſpite of the inter- 
courſe this and the neighboring parts have of late years had 
with the reſt of the world, it {till retains ſome of its antient cuſt us 
and ſuperſtitions : they declint daily, but leaſt their memory ſhould 
be loſt, I ſhall mention ſeveral that are ſtill practiſed, or but very 
lately diſuſed in the tract I had paſſed over. Such a record will 
have this advantage, when the foll1cs are quite extinct, in teaching 
the unſhackled and enlightened mind the difference between the 
pure ceremonies of religion, and the wild and anile flights of 
ſuperſtition. 

* Buchanan, lib. xiii. c. 47. 
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The belief in ſpectres ſtill exiſts; of which I had a remarkable 


roof while I was in the county of Breadalbane. A poor viſionary, 
who had been working in his cabbage garden, imagined that he 
was raiſed ſuddenly into the air, and conveyed over a wall into an 
adjacent corn field“; that he found himſelf ſurrounded by a crowd 
of men and women, many of whom he knew to have been dead 
ſome years, and who appeared to him ſkimming over the tops of the 
unbended corn, and mingling together like bees going to hive : that 
they ſpoke an unknown language, and with a hollow ſound: that 
they very roughly puſhed him to and fro; but on his uttering the 
name of Gop, all vaniſhed but a female ſprite, who ſeizing him by 
the ſhoulder, obliged him to promiſe an aſſignation, at that very 
hour, that day ſevennight: that he then found that his hair was all 
tied in double knots, and that he had almoſt loſt the ule of his 
ſpeech : that he kept his word with the ſpectre, whom he ſoon ſaw 
come floating thro” che air towards him: that he ſpoke to her, but 
ſhe told him at that time ſhe was in too much haſte to attend to 
him, but bid him go away, and no harm ſhould befall him; and fo 
the affair reſted when J left the country. But it is incredible the 
miſchief theſe Agri Semnia did in the neighborhood : the friends 
and relations of the deceaſed, whom the old Dreamer had named, 
were in the utmoſt anxiety at finding them in ſuch bad company in 
the other world: the almoſt extinct belief of the old idle tales began 
again to gain ground, and the good minitter will have many a weary 


* Theſe tales of ſpectral tranſportations are fir from being new ; Mr. Aubrey, 
in his M1{cellanies, p. 13, gives two ridicolous relations of almoſt fimilar facts, one 
in Deveſhire, the other in tac ſhire of Murray, | 
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diſcourſe and exhortation before he can eradicate the abſurd idea 
this idle ſtory has revived, 

In this part of the country the notion of witchcraft is quite loſt : 
it was obſerved to ceaſe almoſt immediately on the repeal of the 
witch act“; a proof what a dangerous inſtrument it was in the 
hands of the vindictive, or of the credulous. 

Among the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms theſe are the moſt ſingular, 
A Highlander never begins any thing of conſequence on the day of 
the week on which the 3d of May falls, which he ſtyles La Sheach. 
anna na bleanagh, or the diſmal day. 

On the 1ſt of May, the herdſmen of every village hold their 


Bel-tein +, a rural ſacrifice, They cut a ſquare trench on the 


ground, leaving the turf in the middle; on that they make a 
fire of wood, on which they dreſs a large caudle of eggs, but- 
ter, oatmeal and milk; and bring, beſides the ingredients of 
the caudle, plenty of beer and whiſky; for each of the com- 
pany muſt contribute ſomething. The rites begin with ſpilling 
ſome of the caudle on the ground, by way of libation : on that 
every one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raiſed nine 
ſquare knobs, each dedicated to ſome particular being, the ſup- 


poſed preſerver of their flocks and herds, or to ſome particular 


animal, the real deſtroyer of them : each perſon then turns his 


face to the fire, breaks off a knob, and flinging it over his 


Which was not till the year 1736. 


+ My account of this, and every other ceremony mentioned in this Journal, 
was communicated to me by a gentleman reſident on the ſpot where they were 
performed, 
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ſhoulders, ſays, This I give to thee, preſerve thou my horſes ;, this 
to thee, preſerve thou my ſheep ,, and fo on. After that, they ule the 
ſame ceremony to the noxious animals: This I pive to thee, O Fox! 
ſpare thou my lambs ; this to thee, O hooded Crow ! this to thee, O 
Eagle ! 

When the ceremony 1s over, they dine on the caudle; and after 
the feaſt is finiſhed, what is left is hid by two perſons deputed for 
that purpoſe ; but on the next Sunday they reaſſemble, and iinith the 
reliques of the firſt entertainment “. 

On the death of a Highlander, the corps being ſtretched on a 
board, and covered with a coarſe linnen wrapper, the friends lay 
on the breaſt of the deceaſed a wooden platter, containing a ſmall 
quantity of ſalt and earth, ſeparate and unmixed ; the earth, an 
emblem of the corruptible body; the ſalt, an emblem of the im- 


mortal ſpirit. All fire is extinguiſhed where a corps is kept; and 


it is reckoned ſo ominous for a dog or cat to pals over it, that the 
poor animal 1s killed without mercy. 


* A cuſtom, ſavoring of the Scotch Bel-tein, prevales in Glouceſter/hire, particu- 
larly about Newert and the neighboring pariſhes, on the twelfth day, or on the 
Epiphany, in the evening. All the ſervants of every particular farmer aſſemble 
together in one of the fields that has been ſown with wheat; on the border of 
which, in the moſt conſpicuous or moſt elevated place, they make twelve fires of 
firaw, in a row; around oue of which, made larger than the reſt, they drink a 
chearful glaſs of cyder to their maſter's health, ſucceſs to the future harveſt, and 
then returning home, they feaſt on cakes made of carraways, &c. ſoaked in cyder, 
which they clame as a reward for their paſt labors in ſowing the grain, | his ſeems 
to reſemble a cuſtom of the antient Dares, whoy in their addreſſes to their deities, 
emptied, on every invocation, a cup in honor of them. Nios DI et FREj # memoria 
peculis recolebatur, aunua ut ipfis contingerent felicitas, frugumgut et reliquæ annone 
uberrimus proventuss Worm. Monum. Dan. lib. 1. f. 28. 
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The Late. wale is a ceremony uſed at funerals. The evening 
after the death of any perſon, the relations and friends of the 
deceaſed meet at the houſe, attended by bagpipe or fiddle; the 
neareſt of kin, be it wife, ſon, or daughter, opens a melancholy 
ball, dancing and greeting, i. e. crying violently at the ſame 
time; and this continues till day-light; but with ſuch gambols 
and frolicks among the younger part of the company, that the 
loſs which occaſioned them is often more than ſupplied by the 
conſequences of that night“. If the corps remains unburicd 
for two nights, the ſame rites are renewed. Thus, Scyzhian-like, 
they rejoice at the deliverance of their friends out of this life 
of miſery. | 

This cuſtom is an antient Enghfh one, perhaps a Saxon. Chaucer 
mentions it in his Knight's Tale. 


Ne how the /iche-wake was yhold 
All thilke night. 


It was not alone in Scotland that theſe watchings degenerated into 
exceſs, Such indecencies we find long ago forbidden by the church, 
In vigiliis circa corpora mortuorum vetantur choreæ et cantilenæ, ſeculare 
ludi et alii turpes & fatui +. 

The Coranich, or ſinging at funerals, is ſtill in uſe in ſome places: 
the ſongs are generally in praiſe of the deceaſed; or a recital of the 
valiant deeds of him or his anceſtors. I had not the fortune to be 


This cuſtom was derived from their Northern anceſtors. Long? ſecurius mori- 
endum ee arbitrantur, quam vivendum : puerperia luctu, faneraque feftivo cantu, ut 
in plurimum concelebrantes, OLaus Macnus. 116. 

+ Synod. Wigorn. An. 1240. c. 5. as quoted in Mr, Tyrwhit's Chaucer, IV. 234. 
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preſent at any in North Britain, but formerly aſſiſted at one in the 
gouth of Ireland, where it was performed in the fullneſs of horror, 
The cries are called by the [rib the *Ulogobne and Tillulu, two 
words extremely expreſſive of the ſound uttered on theſe occaſions, 
and being of Celtic ſtock, Etymologiſts would ſwear to be the origin 
of the oAeAvywy of the Greeks, and Ululatus of the Latins. Virgil is 
very fond of uſing the laſt, whenever any of his females are diſ- 
trefled z as are others of the Romay Poets, and generally on occa- 
ſions ſimilar to this. 

It was my fortune to arrive at a certain town in Kerry, at the time 
that a perſon of ſome diſtinction departed this life: my curioſity 
jed me to the houſe, where the funeral ſeemed conducted in the 
pureſt claſſical torm, 


Quodecunque aſpicerem luctus gemituſque ſonabant, 
Formaque non taciti funeris intits erat. 


In ſhort, the conclamatio was ſet up by the friends in the ſame manner 
as Virgil deſcribes that conſequential of Dido's death. 


Lamentis gemituque et fæmineo ululatu 
Tella fremunt, 


Immediately after this followed another ceremony, fully deſcribed 
by Camden, in his account of the manners of the antient Vi; the 
earneſt expoſtulations and reproaches given to the deceaſed, for 
quitting this world, where ſhe enjoyed ſo many bleſſings, ſo good a 
huſband, ſuch fine children, This cuſtom is alſo of great antiquity, 


tor Euryalys's mother makes the ſame pathetic addreſs to her dead 
ſon, | 
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Tune illa ſenectæ 
Sera mee requies ? potuiſti relinguere ſolam 
Crudelis? 


But when the time approached for carrying out the corps, the cry 
was redoubled, 


Tremulis ululatibus æthera complent ; 


a numerous band of females waiting in the outer court, to attend the 
hearſe, and to pay (in chorus) the laſt tribute of their voices. The 
habit of this ſorrowing train, and the neglect of their perſons, were 
admirably ſuited to the occaſion : their robes were black and flow- 
ing, reſembling the antient Palla; their feet naked, their hair long 
and diſheveled : I might truely ſay, 


Vidi egomet nigra ſuccinctam vadere pallä 
CANIDIAM ; pedibus nudis, paſſoque capilla, 
Cum SAGANA majore ululantem. 


Among theſe mourners were diſperſed the females who ſung the 
praiſes of the deceaſed, and were in the place of the Mulieres Prefics 
of the Romans, and like them, a mercenary tribe. I could not but 
obſerve that they over-did their parts, as Horace acquaints us the 
hireling mourners of his days did, 


Ut qui condudli plorant in funere, dicunt 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo, 


The corps was carried ſlowly along the verge of a moſt beautiful 
lake, the ululatus was continued, and the whole proceſſion ended 
| among 
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among the yenerable ruins of an old abby. But to return to North 
Britain, 

Midwives give new-born babes a ſmall ſpoonfull of earth and 
whiſky, as the firſt food they taſte, 

Before women bake their bannocks, or oatmeal cakes, they form a 
croſs on the laſt they make. 

The notion of ſecond-ſight {till prevales in a few places: as does 
the belief of Fairies; and children are watched till the chriſtening 
is over, leſt they ſhould be ſtole, or changed. 

Elfeſbots, i. e. the ſtone arrow-heads of the old inhabitants of 
this iſland, are ſuppoſed to be weapons ſhot by Fairies at cattle, to 
which are attributed any diſorders they have: in order to effect 
a cure, the cow is to be touched by an elt-ſhor, or made to drink 
the water in which one has been dipped. The ſame virtue is ſaid 
to be found in the cryſtal gems *, and in the adder- ſtone, our Clein 
NMaidr; and it is alſo believed that good fortune muſt attend the 
owner; ſo, for that reaſon, the firſt is called Clach Bhuai, or the 
powerful ſtone. Captain Archibald Campbell ſhewed me one, a 
pheroid ſet in ſilver, for the uſe of which, people came above a 
hundred miles, and brought the water it was to be dipt in with 
them ; for without that, in human caſes, it was believed to have no 
effect. 

Theſe have been ſuppoſed to be magical ſtones or gems uſed by 
the Druids, to be inſpected by a chaſte boy, who was to lee in them 
an apparition informing him of future events. This impoſture, as 


Moodæuard's Method of Foſſils, p. 30. See alſo Mr. Aubry's Miſcellanies, 
p. 128, | 
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we are told by Doctor J/oodward, was revived in the laſt century 
by the famous Doctor Dee, who called it his ſew ſtone and holy fone, 
and pretended, by its means, to foretell events. I find in Mont- 
faucon *, that it was cuſtomary in early times to depoſite Balls of 
this kind in urns or ſepulchers: thus twenty were found at Rome 
in an alabaſtrine urn: and one was diſcovered in 1653, in the 
tomb of Childeric at Tournai ; he was King of France, and died 
A. D. 480. 

Left Carrie, the houſe of Mr. Campbell, factor for the Struan 
eſtate, where I had a very hoſpitable reception the preceding night. 
Went due Eaſt; paſſed over a bridge croſs the Tumel, which dil- 
charges itſelf out of Locb-Rannoch. Not far off were ſome neat 
ſmall houſes, inhabited by veteran ſoldiers, who were ſettled here 
after the peace of 1748; had land, and three pounds in money 
given, and nine pounds lent to begin the world with. In ſome 
few places this plan ſucceeded ; but in general was fruſtrated by 
the diſſipation of theſe new coloniſts, who could by no means 
reliſh an induſtrious life; but as ſoon as the money was ſpent, 
which ſeldom laſted long, left their tenements to be poſſeſſed 
by the next comer. 

Saw a ſtamping-mill, calculated to reduce lime-ſtone to a fine 
powder, in order to ſave the expence of burning, for manure, 
The ſtampers beat it into ſmall pieces in a trough, which a ſtream 
of water paſſed through, carrying off the finer parts into a proper 
receptacle, the groſs ones being ſtopped by a grate. I did not find 
that this project anſwered; but was told, that the benefit 
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the land was to receive from it, would not appear till the third 
car. 
On going up a ſteep hill, have a fine view of the lake. Where 
the mountains almoſt cloſe is Mount Alexander, where Struan once 
reſided, and which he called his hermitage : it is a moſt roman- 
tic ſituation, prettily wooded, impending over a fine baſon, 
formed by the Tumel, in a deep hollow beneath. At the bottom 
of this hill is Argentine, a little fountain; to which he gave that 
name from the ſilvery mice it flings up: near this are ſeveral 
rude but beautiful walks amidſt the rocks and trees, among 
which, in clefts and chaſms, I was ſhewn the hard bed of the 
poor poet, when his diſloyalty had made it penal for him to 
Dew his head. Near this the rocks almoſt meet, and the river 
ruſhes with vaſt violence between. Some outlawed MA. Gregors were 
once ſurprized on the precipice, and all killed; one, who made a 
deſperate leap upon a ſtone in the middle of the water, and another 
to the oppoſite ſide, had the hard fate to be ſhot in climbing the 
rocky ſteeps. 

A mile lower are the falls of the Tyme: I have ſeen higher; 
but, except that of the Rhine, never ſaw one with more water. 

Aſcend a very ſteep and high hill, through a. great birch 
wood z a moſt pictureſque ſcene, from the pendent form of the 
boughs waving with the wind from the bottom to the utmoſt 
ſummits of the mountain. On attaining the top, had a view of 
the beautiful little Scraith, fertile and prettily wooded, with the 
river in the middle, forming numbers of quick meanders, then 
ſuddenly ſwelling into a lake, that fills the vale from fide to 
ide; is about three miles long, and retains the name of the 


river. 
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river. After riding along a black moor, in fight of vaſt moun. 
tains, arrive at 

Blair *, or Athol Houſe, ſeated on an eminence above a plain, 
watered by the Gary, an outrageous ſtream, whoſe ravages have 
greatly deformed the vally, by the vaſt beds of gravel which it has 
left behind. The houſe was once fortified, and held a fiege againſt 
the Rebels in 1746; but at preſent is much reduced in height, and 
the inſide highly finiſhed by the noble owner. The moſt ſingular 
piece of furniture is a cheſt of drawers made of broom, mot ele- 
gantly ſtriped in veins of white and brown. This plant grows to a 
great ſize in Scotland, and furniſhes pieces of the breadth of (ix 
inches, 

Near the houſe is a fine walk, ſurrounding a very deep glen finely 
wooded, but in dry weather deficient in water at the bottom ; but 
on the ſide of the walk on the rock is a ſmall cryſtalline fountain, 
inhabited at that time by a pair of Nazads, in form of golden fiſh, 
In a ſpruce fir was a hang-neſt of ſome unknown bird, ſuſpended 
at the four corners to the boughs; it was open at top, an inch and 
a half in diameter, and two deep ; the ſides and bottom thick, the 
materials moſs, worſted, and birch bark, lined with hair and fea- 
thers. The ſtreams afford the Parr, a ſmall ſpecies of Trout, 
ſeldom exceeding eight inches in length, marked on the ſides 
with nine large bluiſh ſpots, and on the lateral line with ſmall red 
ones . 


No traveller ſhould omit viſiting Yorke Caſcade, a magnificent 


* Or a level clear ſpot of ground, a fit place for an engagement. 
+ The Samlet. Br. Zool. III. No. 148. 
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cataract, amidſt moſt ſuitable ſcenery, about a mile diſtant from the 
houſe. 

This country 1s very mountanous, has no natural woods, except 
of birch ; but the vaſt plantations that begin to cloath the hills will 
amply ſupply theſe defects. There is a great quantity of oats 
raiſed in this neighborhood, and numbers of black cattle reared, 
the reſources of the exhauſted parts of South Britain. 

Viſit the paſs of Killicrantie, about five miles South of Blau 
near the Northern entrance was fought the battle between the 
Viſcount Dundee and General Mackay, in which the firſt was killed 
in the moment of victory. The pals 1s extremely narrow between 
high mountains, with the Gary running beneath in a deep, dark- 
ſome, and rocky channel, over-hung with trees, forming a ſcene 
of horrible grandeur, The road through this ſtrait is very fine, 
formed by the ſoldiery lent by the Government, who have ſix- 
pence per day from the country, belides their pay. About a mile 
beyond the paſs, Mr. Robertſon's, of Faſtally, appears like fairy 
ground, amidſt theſe wild rocks, ſeated in a molt beautiful meadow, 
watered by the river Tumel, ſurrounded with pretty hills, finely 
wooded. 

The Duke of Atho!'s eſtate is very extenſive, and the country 
populous : while vaſſalage exiſted, the chieftain could raiſe two or 
three thouſand fighting men, and leave ſufficient at home to take 
care of the ground. The foreſts, or rather chaſes, (for they are 
quite naked) are very extenſive, and feed vaſt numbers of Stags, 
which range at certain times of the year, in herds of five hundred, 
Some grow to a great ſize: I have heard of one that weighed 18 
ſtone, Scots, or 314 lb. excluſive of head, entrails and ſkin. The 

hunting 
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hunting of theſe animals was formerly after the manner cf . 
Eaſtern monarch. Thouſands of vaſſals ſurrounded a great 
of country, and drove the Deer to the ſpot where the Ch. 
tains were ſtationed, who ſhot them at their leiſure. Them. 0 
nificent hunt, made by an Earl of Abel, near this place, for 
the amuſement of James V. and the Queen-mother, is too re. 
markable to be omitted; the relation is therefore given as deſcribe] 
by Sir David Lindſay of the Mount *, who, in all probability, aſſiſted 
at 1t, 

The Earl of Athole, hearing of the King's coming, made 
great proviſion for him in all things pertaining to a prince, 
that he was as well ſerved and eaſed, with all things nece{- 
fary to his eſtate, as he had been in his own palace of Tah. 
burgh. For I heard ſay, this noble Earl gart make a curious 
palace to the King, to his Mother, and to the Embaſſador, 
where they were ſo honourably eaſed and lodged as they had 
been in England, France, Italy, or Spain, concerning the time 
and equivalent, for their hunting and paſtime z which was 
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green timber, wind with green birks, that were green both 


under and above, which was faſhioned in four quarters, and 
in every quarter and nuik thereof a great round, as it had 
been a block-houſe, which was lofted and geſted the {pace 
of three houſe height; the floors laid with green ijcarct; 
ſpreats, medwarts and flowers, that no man knew whcre- 
on he zeid, but as he had been in a garden. Further, there 
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were two great rounds in ilk ſide of the gate, and a great 
portculleis of tree, falling down with the manner of a bar- 
race, with a draw-bridge, and a great ſtank of water of ſix- 
teen foot deep, and thirty foot of breadth. And alſo this 
palace within was hung with fine tapeſtry and arraſſes of ſilk, 
and lighted with fine glaſs windows in all airths; that this 
palace was as pleaſantly decored, with all neceſſaries per- 
taining to a prince, as it had been his own palace-royal at 
home. Further, this Earl gart make ſuch proviſion for the 
King, and his Mother, and the Embaſſador, that they had 
all manner of meats, drinks, and delicates that were to be 
gotten, at that time, in all Scotland, either in burgh or land; 
that is to ſay, all kind of drink, as ale, beer, wine, both 
white and claret, malvery, muſtadel, Hippocras, aquavite, Furs 
ther, there was of meats, wheat-bread, main-bread and ginge- 
bread ; with fleſhes, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, veniſon, gooſe, 
orice, capon, coney, cran, ſwan, partridge, plover, duck, 
drake, briſſel- cock and pawnes, black-cock and muir-fowl, 
cappercaillies : and alſo the ſtanks, that were round about 
the palace, were full of all delicate fiſhes, as ſalmonds, trouts, 
pearches, pikes, eels, and all other kind of delicate fiſhes, 
that could be gotten in freſh waters; and all ready for the 
banket. Syne were there proper ſtewards, cunning baxters, 
excellent cooks and potingars, with confections and drugs for 
their deſerts ; and the halls and chambers were prepared with 
coſtly bedding, veſſel and napery, according for a king, fo that 
he wanted none of his orders more than he had been at home 
in his own palace, The King remained in this wilderneſs, 
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at the hunting, the ſpace of three days and three nights, 
and his company, as I have ſhewn, I heard men ſay, i: 
coſt the Earl of Athole, every day, in expences, a thouſand 
pounds.” 

But hunting meetings, among the great men, were often the 
preludes to rebellion; for under that pretence they collected 
great bodies of men without ſuſpicion, which at length occaſioned 
an act of parlement prohibiting ſuch dangerous aſſemblies. 

Set out for the county of Aberdeen; ride Eaſtward over a hill 
into Glen-Jilt, famous in old times for producing the moſt hardy 
warriors, is a narrow glen, ſeveral miles in length, bounded on 
each ſide by mountains of an amazing height; on the South is 
the great hill of Ben y glo, whoſe baſe is thirty-five miles in 
circumference, and whoſe ſummit towers far above the others. 
The fides of many of theſe mountains is covered with fine 
verdure, and are excellent ſheep-walks : but entirely woodl:ls, 
The road is the moſt dangerous and the moſt horrible I ever 
travelled: a narrow path, ſo rugged, that our horſes often wer: 
obliged to croſs their legs, in order to pick a ſecure place for 
their feet; while, at a conſiderable and precipitous depth be- 
neath, roared a black torrent, rolling through a bed of rock, 
ſolid in every part, but where the Tit had worn its antient way. 
Salmon force their paſſage even as high as this dreary ſtream, in 
ſpite of the diſtance from the ſea, and the difficulties they have 
to encounter, 

Aſcend a ſteep hill, and find ourſelves on an Arrie, or tract of 
mountain which the families of one or two hamlets retire to with 
their flocks for paſture in ſummer, Here we refreſhed ourſelves 
with 
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with ſome goats whey, at a Sheelin, or Bothay, a cottage made of 
turf, the dairy-houſe, where the Highland ſhepherds, or graziers, 
live with their herds and flocks, and during the fine ſeaſon make 
butter and cheeſe. Their whole furniture conſiſts of a few horn- 
ſpoons, their milking utenſils, a couch formed of ſods to lie on, 
and a rug to cover them. Their food oat-cakes, butter or cheeſe, 
and often the coagulated blood of their cattle ſpread on their ban- 
nocs. Their drink, milk, whey, and ſometimes, by way of indul- 
gence, whiſky. Such dairy-houſes are common to moſt mountanous 
countries; thoſe in Hales are called Hafodtai, or Summer-houſes ; 
thoſe on the Swiſs Alps, Sennes. 

Dined on the ſide of Loch-Tilt, a ſmall piece of water, ſwarming 
with Trouts. Continued our journey over a wild, black, moory, 
melancholy tract. Reached Brae-mar ꝶ; the country almoſt in- 
ſtantly changed, and in lieu of dreary waſtes, a rich vale, plenteous 
in corn and graſs, ſucceeded. Croſs the Dee near its head, which, 
from an inſignificant ſtream, in the courſe of a very few miles, in- 
creaſes to the ſize of a great river, from the influx of numbers of 
other waters; and 1s remarkable for continuing near fifty miles of 
its courſe, from Indercauld to within ſix miles of Aberdeen, without 
any ſenſible augmentation. The rocks of Brae-mar, on the Eaſt, 
are exceedingly romantic, finely wooded with pine. The cliffs are 
very lofty, and their front molt rugged and broken, with valt pines 
growing out of their fiſſures. 

On the North ſide of the river lies Dalmore, diſtinguiſhed by the 
iineſt natural pines in Europe, both in reſpect to the ſize of the trees, 


® Brat ſignifies a ſteep face of any hill. 
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and the quality of the timber. Single trees have been ſold out of ir 
for ſix guineas : they were from eighty to ninety feet high, without 
a lateral branch, and four feet and a half in diameter at the 
lower end. The wood is very reſinous, of a dark red color, and 
very weighty. It is preferable to any brought from Norway, and 
being ſawn into plank on the ſpot, brings annually to the proprietor 
a large revenue. On the oppoſite fide of the river is the eſtate of 
Inverey, noted alſo for its pines, but of a ſize inferior to thoſe of 
Dalmore, When the river is ſwelled with rains, great floats of 
timber from both theſe eſtates, are ſent down into the Low 
Countries, 

This tract, abounding with game, was, in old times, the an- 
nual reſort of numbers of nobility, who aſſembled here to paſs 
a month or two in the amuſements of the chace, Their hunt- 
ings reſembled campaigns ; they lived in temporary cottagez, 
called Lonquhards, were all dreſſed in an uniform habit con- 
formable to that of the country, and paſſed their time wit! 
Jollity and good chear moſt admirably deſcribed by Fobn Taylor, the 
water poet, who, in 1618, made there his Pennileſſe Pilgrimage, an 
deſcribes, in page 135, the rural luxury with all the glee of a Sancho 
Panga. 

* I thank my good Lord Erftin,” (ſays the Poet) hee com- 
manded that I ſhould alwayes bee lodged in his lodging, the 
* kitchen being alwayes on the ſide of a banke, many kettles and 
pots boyling, and many ſpits turning and winding, with great 
variety of cheere: as veniſon bak'd, ſodden, roſt and ſtu'de beefe, 
mutton, goates, kid, hares, freſh ſalmon, pidgeons, hens, capons, 
** chickens, partridge, moore-coots, heath-cocks, caperkellies, and 

** termagants : 
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* termagants; good ale, ſacke, white and claret, tent or (Allegant) 


and moſt potent aquavitæ *, 
gf 


The French, during the reign of Charles IX, ſeemed not only to have made 
full as large ſacrifices to Diana and Bacchus, but even thought their entertainment 
incomplete without the preſence of Venus. Jacques du Fouilloux, a celebrated writer 
on hunting of that age, with much ſeriouſneſs deſcribes all the requiſites for the 
chace, and thus places and equips the jovial crew :—* L'Aﬀemblee ſe doit faire 
* en quelque beau lieu ſoubs des arbres aupres d'une fontaine ou Ruiſſcau, 13 
* ou les veneurs ſe doiuent tous rendre pour faire leur rapport. Ce pendant le 
Sommelier doit venir avec trois bons chevaux chargez d'inſtrumens pour arrou/er 
© le goſier, comme coutrets, barraux, barils, flacons et bouteilles : leſquelles doiuent 
' eftre pleines de bon vin d*Arbois, de Beaume, de Chaloce et de Graue, luy eſtant 
* deſcendu du cheval, les metra refraiſchir en l'eau, ou biens les pourra faire refro- 
idir avec du Canfre: apres il eſtranda la nappe ſur la verdure. Ce fait, le cuifi. 
* nier s'en viendra charge de pluſiers Bons harnois de gueule, comme jambons, lan- 
gues de bœuf fumees, groins, oreilles de pourceau, cervelats, eſchinées, pieces 
* de bœuf de Saiſon, carbonnades, jambons de Mayence, paſtez, longes de veau 
* froides couuertes de poudre blanche, et autres menus ſuffrages pur remplir le 
* boudin lequel il metra ſur la nappe. 

Lors le Roy ou le Seigneur avec ceux de ſa table eſlrendront leurs manteaux 
© ſur Pherbe, et ſe coucheront de coſté deſſus, beuuans, mangeans, rians et 
* faiſans grand chere ;? and that nothing might be wanting to render the enter- 
tainment of ſuch a ſet of merry men complete, honeſt Jacgues adds, et gil y a 
quelque femme de reputation en ce pays qui faſſe plaiſir aux compagnons, elle 
doit etre alleguce, et ſes paſſages et remuemens de feſſes, attendant le rapport a 
* venir,” | 

But when the great man ſallies out to the chace of foxes and badgers, he ſeems 
not to leave ſo important an affair to chance, ſo ſets off thus amply provided in 
his triumphal car; © Le Seigneur, (ſays Fouilloux) * doit avoir ſa petite charrette, 
* 12od il ſera dedans, avec la Fillette agee de ſeize a dix ſept ans, laquelle luy 


* frottera la teſte par les chemins. Toutes les chevilles et paux de la charrette, 
N doiuent 
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* All theſe, and more than theſe, we had continually, in ſuper. 
fluous abundance, caught by faulconers, fowlers, fiſhers, and 
brought by my Lord's (Mar) tenants and purveyors, to victual 
our campe, which conſiſted of fourteen or fifteen hundred men, 
and horſes. The manner of the hunting is this : five or fix hun. 
dred men doe riſe early in the morning, and they doe diſperic 
themſelves divers wayes, and ſeven, eight, or ten miles compaſſe, 
they doe bring or chaſe in the deer in many heards (two, three, 
or four hundred in a heard) to ſuch or ſuch a place, as the noble. 
men ſhall appoint them; then when day is come, the lords and 
gentlemen of their companies doe ride or goe to the ſaid places, 
ſometimes wading up to the middles through bournes and rivers; 
and then they being come to the place, doe lie down on the 
ground till thoſe foreſaid ſcouts, which are called the Tinckbe!, 
doe bring down the deer; but, as the proverb ſays of a bad 
cooke, ſo theſe Tinckhe!/ men doe lick their own fingers; for, 
beſides their bowes and arrows which they carry with them, wee 
can heare now and then a harguebuſe, or a muſquet, goe of; 
which doe ſeldom diſcharge in vaine: then after we had ſtaycd 
three houres, or thereabouts, we might perceive the deer appeare 
on the hills round about us, (their heads making a ſhew like 2 
wood) which being followed cloſe by the Tinckbe!l, are chaſcd 


doiuenteſtre garnis de flaccons et bouteilles, et doit avoir au bout de la charrette 


un coffre de bois, plein de coqs d'inde froide, jambons, langues de Bœufs et 
autre bons harnois de guelle. Et fi c'eſt en temps d'hiver, il pourra faire porte: 


* 


ſon petit pavillon, et faire du feu dedans pour ſe chauffer, ou bien donner un 
coup en robbe a la nymphe.“ p. 35, 75. 
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4 down into the valley where we lay; then all the valley on each 
* {fide being way- laid with a hundred couple of ſtrong Iriſh grey- 
„ hounds, they are let looſe, as occaſion ſerves, upon the heard of 
“ deere, that with dogs, gunnes, arrows, durks and daggers, in 
* the ſpace of two houres, fourſcore fat deere were flaine, which 
after are diſpoſed of ſome one way and ſome another, twenty or 
* thirty miles, and more than enough left for us to make merry 
* withall at our rendevouze. Being come to our lodgings, there 
* was ſuch baking, boyling, roſting and ſtewing, as it Cook Ruf- 
* fan had been there to have ſcalded the Devil in his feathers.” 
But to proceed. 

Paſs by the caſtle of Brae-mar, a ſquare tower, the ſeat of the an- 
tient Earls of Mar: in later times a garriſon to curb the diſcontented 
chieftains; but at preſent unneceſſarily occupied by a company of 
foot, being rented by the Government from Mr. Farquharſon, of In- 
zerceuld, whoſe houſe I reach in leſs than half an hour. 

Invercauld is ſeated in the centre of the Grampian hills, in a fertile 
vale, waſhed by the Dee, a large and rapid river : nothing can be 
more beautiful than the different views from the ſeveral parts of it. 
On the Northern entrance, immenſe ragged and broken crags bound 
one ſide of the proſpect ; over whoſe grey ſides and ſummits is ſcat- 
tered the melancholy green of the pictureſque pine, which grows 
out of the naked rock, where one would think nature would have 
denied vegetation, | 

A little lower down is the caſtle above-mentioned ; formerly a 
neceſſary curb on the little kings of the country; but at preſent 
ſerves ſcarce any purpoſe, but to adorn the landſcape. 
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The views from the ſkirts of the plain near Invercauld, are very 
great; the hills that immediately bound it are cloathed with trees, 
particularly with birch, whoſe long and pendent boughs, waving 1 
vaſt height above the head, ſurpaſs the beauties of the weeping 
willow, 

The Southern extremity is pre-eminently magnificent; the moun. 
tains form there a vaſt theatre, the boſom of which is covered with 
extenſive foreſts of pines : above, the trees grow ſcarcer and ſcarcer, 
and then ſeem only to ſprinkle the ſurface ; after which vegetation 
ceaſes, and naked ſummits “ of a ſurpriſing height ſucceed, many 
of them topped with perpetual ſnow; and, as a fine contralt to 
the ſcene, the great cataract of Garval-bourn, which ſeems at a 
diſtance to divide the whole, foams amidſt the dark foreſt, ruſhing 
from rock to rock to a vaſt diſtance, 

Some of theſe hills arc ſuppoſed to be the higheſt part of Cee. 
Britain : their height has not yet been taken, but the conjecture is 
made from the deſcent of the Dee, which runs from Brae- ma, to 
the ſea, above ſeventy miles, with a moſt rapid courſe. 

In this vale the Earl of Mar firſt ſet up the Pretender's ſtandard 
on the 6th of September 1715 ; and in conſequence drew to deſtruc- 
tion his own, and ſeveral of the moſt noble families of North 
Britain. 

Rode to take a nearer view of the environs ; croſſed the Dee on 
a good ſtone-bridge, built by the Government, and entered on 


The higheſt is called Ben y bourd, under which is a ſmall Loch, which I was 
told had ice the latter end of July. 


+ The moſt diſtant from the ſea of any place in North Britain. 
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excellent roads into a magnificent foreſt of pines of many miles ex- 
tent. Some of the trees are of a vaſt ſize; I meaſured ſeveral that 
were ten, eleven, and even twelve feet in circumference, and near 
ſixty feet high, forming a molt beautiful column, with a fine verdant 
capital, Theſe trees are of a great age, having, as is ſuppoſed, 
ſeen two centuries, Their value is conſiderable; Mr. Farquharſon 
informed me, that by ſawing and retailing them, he has got for 


eight hundred trees five-and-twenty ſhillings each: they are ſawed 


in an adjacent ſaw- mill, into plank ten feet long, eleven inches broad, 
and three thick, and fold for two ſhillings apiece. 

Near this antient foreſt is another, conſiſting of ſmaller trees, 
moſt as high, but very ſlender; one grows in a ſingular manner 
out of the top of a great ſtone, and notwithſtanding it ſeems to have 
no other nouriſhment than what it gets from the dews, is above 
thirty feet high, 

The proſpect above theſe foreſts is very extraordinary, a 
diſtant view of hills over a ſurface of verdant pyramids of 
pines. 

1 muſt not omit, that there are in the moors of theſe parts, what 
I may call ſubterraneous toreſts, of the ſame ſpecies of trees, over- 
thrown by the rage of tempeſts, and covered with vegetable mould. 
Theſe are dug up, and uſed for ſeveral mechanical purpoſes. The 
finer and more reſinous parts are ſplit into ſlender pieces, and ſerve 
the purpoſes of torches. Ceres made uſe of no other in her ſearch 
after her loſt daughter, 

Ila duabus 


Flammifera y1nvs manibus ſuccendit ab Ana. 
Ovip. Met. lib. v. 7. 
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At Etna's flaming mouth two pitchy pines 
To light her in her ſearch at length ſhe tines, 


This whole tract abounds with game: the Stags at this time 
were ranging in the mountains; but the little Roebucks“ were 
perpetually bounding before us; and the black game often ſprung 
under our feet. The tops of the hills ſwarmed with Grous and 
Ptarmigans. Green Plovers, Whimbrels, and Snow-flecks +, breed 
here: the laſt aſſemble in great flocks during winter, and collect 
ſo cloſely in their eddying flight, as to give the ſportſman opportu- 
nity of killing numbers at a ſhot, Eagles T, Peregrine Falcons, 
and Goſhawks breed here: the Falcons in rocks, the Goſhawks in 
trees: the laſt purſues its prey an end, and daſhes through every 
thing in purſuit ; but if it miſſes its quarry, deſiſts from following 
it after two or three hundred yards flight, Theſe birds are pro- 
ſcribed ; half a crown is given for an eagle, a ſhilling for a hauk, 
or hooded crow. . h 

Foxes are in theſe parts very ravenous, feeding on roes, ſheep. 
and even ſhe goats. 

Rooks viſit theſe vales in autumn, to feed on the different fr: 
of berries ; but neither winter nor breed here. 


* Theſe animals are reared with great difficulty; even when taken young, eight 
out of ten generally die. 


+ Br. Zool. I. No 122. 


t The Ring- tail Eagle, called here the Black Eagle. I ſuſpect, from the de- 


ſcription, that the Dotrel breeds here, I heard alſo of a bird, called here Snatacł 
na cuirn, but could not procure it. 
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I ſaw flying in the foreſts, the greater Bulfinch of Mr. Edwards, 
tab. 123. 124. the Loxia enucleator of Linneus, whole food is the 
ſeed of pine cones; a bird common to the north of Europe and 
America. 

On our return paſſed under ſome high cliffs; with large woods 
of birch intermixed. This tree is uſed for all forts of imple- 
ments of huſbandry, roofing of ſmall houſes, wheels, fuel; the 
Highlanders alſo tan their own leather with the bark; and a 
great deal of excellent wine is extracted from the live tree, 
Obſerved among theſe rocks a ſort of projecting ſhelf on which 
had been a hut, acceſſible only by the help of ſome thongs, 
faſtened by ſome very expert climbers, to which the family got, 
in time of danger, in former days, with their moſt valuable 
moveables. 

The houſes of the common people in theſe parts are ſhocking 
to humanity, formed with looſe ſtones, and covered with clods, 
which they call devots, or with heath, broom, or branches of 
fir: they look, at a diſtance, like ſo many black mole-hills. 
The inhabitants live very poorly, on oatmeal, barley-cakes and 
potatoes; their drink whiſky, ſweetened with honey. The men 
are thin, but ſtrong; idle and lazy, except employed in the 
chace, or any thing that looks like amuſement z; are content 
with their hard fare, and will not exert themſelves farther than 
to get what they deem neceſſaries. 
duſtrious, ſpin their own huſbands? cloaths, and get money by knit- 
ting ſtockings, the great trade of the country. The common 
women are in general moſt remarkably plain, and ſoon acquire 
an old look, and by being much expoſed to the weather without 

8 2 hats, 
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hats, ſuch a grin, and contraction of the muſcles, as heightens 


tit 
greatly their natural hardneſs of features: I never ſaw ſo much he 
plainneſs among the lower rank of females : but the ue plus ultra the 
of hard features is not found till you arrive among the fiſh-women rec 


of Aberdeen, KY 
Tenants pay their rent generally in this country in money, except 


ani 
what they pay in poultry, which is done to promote the breed, az 48 
the gentry are ſo remote from any market. Thoſe that rent a mil the 
pay a hog or two; an animal ſo deteſted by the Highlanders, that | 
very few can be prevaled on to taſte it, in any ſhape, Labor is con 
here very cheap, the uſual pay being fifty ſhillings a year, and two W mc 
pecks of oatmeal a week. ed; 
Purſued my journey Eaſt, along a beautiful road by the river am 
ſide, in ſight of the pine foreſts. The vale now grows narrow, and | a 
is filled with woods of birch and alder. Saw on the road fide the ſca 
ſeats of gentlemen, high built, and once defenſible, The peaſant; 
cultivate their little land with great care to the very edge of fin 
the ſtony hills. All the way are vaſt maſſes of granite, the ſame co 
which is called in Cornwall, Moor: ſtone. dic 
The Glen contracts, and the mountains approach each other. ho 
Quit the Highlands, paſſing, between two great rocks, called the po 
Pass or Paſs of Bollitir, a very narrow ſtrait, whoſe bottom is covered 
rn. with the tremendous ruins of the precipices that bound the road. ſay 
I was informed, that here the wind rages with great fury during inc 
winter, and catching up the ſnow in eddies, whirls it about with 
ſuch impetuoſity, as makes it dangerous for man or beaſt to be fo1 
out at that time, Rain alſo pours down ſometimes in deluges, be 
and carries with it ſtone and gravel from the hills in ſuch quan- E pl: 
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tity, that I have ſeen the effects of theſe /pates, as they are called, 
lie croſs the roads, as the avelennches, or ſnow-falls, do thoſe of 
the Alps, In many parts of the Highlands were hoſpitia for the 
reecption. of travellers, called by the Scotch, Spililes, or hoſpitals: 
the ſame were uſual in Wales, where they are ſtyled Y/pytty ; 
and, in both places, were maintained by the religious houſes : 
as ſimilar Ahlums are to this day ſupported, in many parts of 
the Alps. | 

This pals is the Eaſtern entrance into the Highlands. The 
country now aſſumes a new face: the hills grow leſs; but the land 
more barren, and 1s chiefly covered with heath and rock. The 
edges of the Dee are cultivated, but the reſt only in patches, 
among which 1s generally a groupe of {mall houſes, There 1s allo 
a change of trees, oak being the principal wood, but even that is 
ſcarce. 

On the South ſide of the river is Glen-Muik, remarkable for a 
fine cataract formed by the river Muik, which after running tor a 
conliderable way along a level moor, at once falls down a perpen- 
dicular rock of a ſemicircular form, called the Lin of Mui, into a 
hole of ſo great a depth worn by the weight of water, as to be ſup— 
poſed by the vulgar to be bottomleſs. 

Refreſned my horſes at a hamlet called Tullich, and looking Welt, 
law the great mountain Laghtn y gair, which is always covered with 
ſnow. | 

Almoſt oppoſite to the village of Tullich is Pananich, noted 
for the mineral water diſcovered a few years ago, and found to 
be very beneficial in rheumatic and ſcrophulous caſes, and com- 


plaints of the gravel, During ſummer great numbers of people 
afflicted 
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afflicted with thoſe diſorders reſort there to drink the waters; and 
for their reception ſeveral commodious houſes have already been 
built. 

A little below Tullich ride over the South corner of the hill of 
Culbleen, where, ſoon after the Revolution, a bloodleſs battle wa; 
fought between King William's forces under the command of General 
Mackay, and ſome gentlemen of the country, with their dependents, 
The laſt made ſuch an expeditious retreat, that in deriſion it was 
called the race of Tullich, 

The Hill of Culbleen is the South-Weſt extremity of a range 
of mountains which form a deep ſemicircle, and encloſe on all 
ſides, except the South, a very fruitful bottom, and five pariſhes, 
called Cromar. The foil, excepting ſome moors and little hills, 
is good to the foot of the mountains, and produces the bell 
barley in the county of Aberdeen. Cromar 1s the entrance into 
the Low Countries; the Erſe language has been diſuſed in it 
for many ages, yet is ſpoken at this time ſix miles Weſt in 
Glen gairn. 

One of the mountains to the Weſt is ſtyled the Hill of Mor. 
vern, of a ſtupendous height, and on the ſide next to Cromar, 
almoſt perpendicular. From the top, the whole country as far 
as Aberdeen, thirty computed miles, ſeems from this height as 
a plain; and the proſpect terminates in the German ocean, The 
other great mountains appear to ſink to a common ſize ; and 
even Laghin y gair abates of its grandeur. About four mile: 
below Culbleen, at Charles-Town, ride on a line with the Hill ©: 


Coul, the South-Eaſt extremity of the Cromar mountains. 


A little North of Charles-Town ſtands Aboyne Caſtle, the ſcat 0: 


the 


th 
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the Earl of Aboyne, amidſt large plantations; but his Lordſhip's 
pines in the foreſt of Glen- anner, yield to none in Scotland, excepting 
thoſe of Dalmore. 

Obſerved ſeveral vaſt plantations of pines, planted by gentlemen 
near their ſeats: ſuch a laudable ſpirit prevales in this reſpect, that 
in another half-century, it never ſhall be ſaid, that to ſpy the naked- 
neſs of the land you are come. 

Dine at the little village of Kincairn Oneil, Hereabouts the com- 
mon people cultivate a great deal of cabbage. The oat-fields are 
incloſed with rude low mounds of ſtone. 

It gives me real concern to find any hiſtorical authority for over- 
throwing the beautiful relation that the powerful genius of Sha#e- 
ſpear has formed out of Boetbius's tale of Macbeth. If we may 
credit Fordun, that uſurper was ſlain in his retreat at Lunfanan, two 
miles North-Weſt of this place. To Sir David Dalrymple's * accu- 
rate inveſtigation of a dark period of the Scottiſh hiſtory, I am ob- 
liged for this diſcovery. ** Near the church of Lunfanan,” adds that 
gentleman, is the veſtige of an antient fortreſs once ſurrounded by 
a brook that runs by.” This he conjectures to have been the 
retreat of Macbeth. 

Lay at a mean houſe at Banchorie. The country, from Bo/litir to 
this place, dull, unleſs where varied by the windings of the river, or 
with the plantations. 

The nearer to Aberdeen, the lower the country grows, and the 
greater the quantity of corn: in general, oats and barley ; for there 
is very little wheat ſown in thoſe parts. Reach 
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ABERDEEN, a fine city, lying on a ſmall bay, formed by the 
Dee, deep enough for ſhips of two hundred tuns. The town is 
about two miles in circumference, and contains thirteen thouſand 
ſouls, and about three thouſand in the ſuburbs; but the whole 
number of inhabitants between the bridges Dee and Don, which 
includes both the Aberdeens, and the interjacent houſes or ham— 
lets, is eſtimated at twenty thouſand. It once enjoyed a good 
ſhare of the tobacco trade, but was at length forced to reſion 
it to Glaſgow, which was ſo much more conveniently ſituated 
for it. At preſent, its imports are from the Baltic, and a few 
merchants trade to the Weſt Indies and North America. Its exports 
are, ſtockings, thread, ſalmon, and oatmeal: the firſt is a moſt 
important article, as appears by the following ſtate of it. For 
this manufacture, 20,800 pounds worth of wool is annually im- 
ported, and 1600 pounds worth of oil. Of this wool is annually 
made 69,333 dozen pairs of ſtockings, worth, at an average 11. 10s, 
per dozen. Theſe are made by the country people, in almoſt all 
parts of this great county, who get 4s. per dozen for ſpinning, and 
145. per dozen for knitting, ſo that there 1s annually paid them 
62,3291. 14s. And beſides, there is about 20001. value of ſtock- 
ings manufactured from the wool of the county, which encourages 
the breed of ſheep much; for even as high as Invercauld, the 
farmer ſells his ſheep at twelve ſhillings apiece, and keeps them till 
they are four or five years old, for the ſake of the wool. About 
200 combers are alſo employed conſtantly. The thread manu- 
facture is another conſiderable article, tho? trifling in compariſon of 
the woollen. 

The ſalmon fiſheries on the Dee and the Dor, are a good branc!: 
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of trade: about 46 boats, and 130 men are employed on the firſt 
and in ſome years 167,000 Ib. of fiſh have been ſent pickled to 
London, and about 930 barrels of ſalted fiſh exported to France, 
[taly, &c. The fiſhery on the Don is far leſs conſiderable. About 
the time of Henry VIII. this place was noted for a conſiderable 
trade in dried cod-fiſh, at that period known by the name of Hab- 
berdyn fiſh, 

The town of Aberdeen 1s in general well built, with granite from 
the neighboring quarries. The beſt ſtreet, or rather place, is the 
Caſtle- ſtreet: in the middle is an octagon building, with neat bas 
relievos of the Kings of Scotland, from James I. to James VII. The 
 Town-houſe makes a good figure, and has a handſome ſpire in the 
centre. 

The Eaſt and Weſt churches are under the fame roof; for the 
 Nurth Britons obſerve œconomy, even in their religion: in one I 
obſerved a ſmall ſhip hung up; a votive offering frequent enough in 
Popiſh churches, but appeared very unexpectedly here. But I am 
now ſatisfied that the ſhip only denotes the right the mariners have 
to a ſitting place beneath, 

In the church-yard lies Andrew Cant, miniſter of Aberdeen, from 
whom the SpeCtator derives the word to cant; but in all proba- 
bility, Andrew canted no more than the reſt of his brethren, for he 
lived in a whining age“; the word therefore ſeems to be derived 
trom canto, from their ſinging out their diſcourſes, The inſcription 
on his monument ſpeaks of him in very high terms, ſtyles him 
vr ſuo ſeculo ſummus, qui orbi huic et urbi eccleſiaſtes, voce et vita 


In Charles the Firſt's time. 
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1 inclinatam religionem ſuſtinuit, degeneres mundi mores refinxit, ardens hil 
| et amans, BOANERGES et BARNABAs, MAGNES e ADamus, &c. &c. on 
1 In the ſame place are multitudes of long-winded epitaphs; bu 

the following, though ſhort, has a moſt elegant turn : Ki 
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Si fides, fi humanitas, multoque gratus lepore candor , 
Si ſuorum amor, amicorum charitas, omniumque Bene- 
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volentia ſpiritum reducere poſſent, . 

Haud heic ſitus eſſet Johannes Burnet a Elrick. 1747. _ 

Corr 10 n. The college is a large old building, founded by George Earl of 12 
Marechal, 1593. On one ſide is this ſtrange inſcription; probably ſer 
alluding to ſome ſcoffers at that time: © fol 
They have ſeid, 4 

Quhat lay thay ? _ 

Let Lame ſay. on; 

In the great room are ſeveral good pictures. A head of the ler 
Founder. The preſent Lord Marechal when young, and General | 
Keith, his brother. Biſhop Burnet in his robes, as Chancellor of the tal 
Garter, A head of Mary Stuart, in black, with a crown in one for 
hand, a crucifix in the other. Aribur Fonſtou, a fine head, by Jame- tic 
ſon. Andrew Cant, by the ſame. Gordon, of Strachlocb, publiſher of 
the maps; Doctor Gregory, author of the reflecting teleſcope ; and eig 
ſeveral others, by Jameſon. 
In the library is the alcoran on vellum, finely illuminated. tov 

A Hebrew Bible, Manuſcript, with Rabbinical notes, on vel- anc 
lum. att: 


Tfidori excerpta ex libro: a great curioſity, being a complete natural 
hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, with figures, richly illuminated on ſquares of plated gold, 
on vellum. | 

A Paraphraſe on the Revelation, by James VI. with notes, in the 
King's own hand. 

A fine miſſal. 

There are about a hundred and forty ſtudents belonging to this 
college. 

The convents in Aberdeen were; one of Mathurines, or of the 
order of the Trinity, founded by Wilkam the Lion, who died in 
1214 : another of Dominicans, by Alexander II.: a third of OB. 
ſervantines, a building of great length in the middle of the city, 
founded by the citizens, and Mr. Richard Vaus, &c.: and a 
fourth of Carmelites, or White Friers, founded by Philip de Ar- 
buthnot, in 1350. In the ruins of this was diſcovered a very 
curious ſilver chain, ſix feet long, with a round plate at one 
end, and at the other a pear-ſhaped appendage ; which is (till pre- 
ſerved in the library. 

The grammar: ſchool is a low but neat building. Gordon's hoſpi- 
tal is handſome; in front is a good ſtatue of the founder: it maintains 
forty boys, children of the inhabitants of Aberdeen, who are appren- 
ticed at proper ages. | 

The infirmary is a large plain building, and ſends out between 
eight and nine hundred cured patients annually, 

Qn the ſide of the Great Bleachery, which is common to the 
town, are the public walks. Over a road, between the Caſtle-{treet 
and the Harbour, is a very handſome arch, which mult attract the 
attention of the traveller; | 

On the Eaſt of the town is a work begun by Cremzwel, from 
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. 
whence is a fine view of the ſea: beneath is a ſmall patch of 
ground, noted for producing very early barley, which was then 
reaping. 

Prices of proviſions in this town were theſe : Beef, (16 ounces to 
the pound) 2d.+. to 5d. ; mutton the ſame; butter, (28 ounces to 
the pound) 6d. to 8 d.; cheeſe, ditto, 4d. to 4d. .; a large pullet, 
6d. or tod. duck, the ſame; gooſe, 28. 3d. 

| Croſs the harbour to the granite quarries that contribute to ſupply 

London with paving ſtones. The ſtone lies either in large nodules 
or in ſhattery beds; are cut into ſhape, and the ſmall pieces for the 
middle of the ſtreets are put on board for ſeven ſhillings per tun, the 
long ſtones at ten-pence per foot. 

The bridge of Dee lies about two miles S. of the town, and 
conſiſts of ſeven neat arches : before the building of that of Pez), 
it was eſteemed the fineſt ſtructure of the kind in North Bri- 


tain. It was founded, and is ſtill ſupported by funds deſtined. 


for that purpoſe by Biſhop E!phinſton. The following inſcription 
the buttreſs of a ruinous iſle in the cathedral of old Aberdeen informs 
us of the architect: Thomas, the ſon of Thomas French, maſter 
* maſon, who built the bridge of Dee and this iſle, is enterred at the 
foot hereof, who died Anno 1530. 

Viſited old Aberdeen, about a mile North of the new; a poor 
town, ſeated not far from the Don. The college is built round 
a ſquare, with cloiſters on the South ſide. The chapel is very 
ruinous within; but there ſtill remains ſome wood-work of exquiſite 
workmanſhip. This was preſerved by the ſpirit of the Principal 
at the time of the reformation, who armed his people and checked 
the blind zeal of the Barons of the Mearns, who after ſtriping the 


cathedral 
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cathedral of its roof, and robbing it of the bells, were going to 
violate this ſeat of learning. They ſhipped their ſacrilegious booty 
with an intention of expoſing it to ſale in Holland“; but the veſſel 
had ſcarcely gone out of port, but it periſhed in a ſtorm with all its 
il] gained lading. | 

The college was founded in 1494 by William Elphinſton, Biſhop 
of this place, and Lord Chancellor of Scotland in the reign of 
James III.; and Lord Privy Seal in that of James IV. He 
was a perſon of ſuch eminence, that his cotemporaries firmly 
believed that his death was preſaged by various prodigies, and 
that ſupernatural voices were heard at his interrment, as if Heaven 
more peculiarly intereſted itſelf in the departure of ſo great a 
character . 

The library is large. The moſt remarkable things are; Jeb 
Treviſa's tranſlation of Higden's Polychronicon, in 1387; the manu- 
ſcript excellently wrote, and the language very good, for that time. 
A very neat Dutch miſſal, with elegant paintings on the margin. 
Another, of the angels appearing to the ſhepherds, with one of the 
men playing on the bagpipes. A manulcript catalogue of the old 
treaſury of the college. 

Heftor Boethius was the firſt Principal of the college, and ſent for 
from Paris for that purpoſe, on an annual falary of forty marks 
Scots, at thirteen-pence each. The ſquare tower on the ſide of the 
college was built by contributions from General Monk and the 


® Spotfwood's Hiſt. Church of Scotland. 6. 
+ Boethius's Hiſt, of the Biſhops of Aberadten. 
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Officers under him, then quartered at Aberdeen, for the reception of 
ſtudents; of which there are about a hundred belonging to the 
college, who lie in it. 

In Biſhop Elphinſton's hall is a picture of Biſhop Dunbar, who 
finiſhed the bridge of Dee, and completed every thing elſe that the 
other worthy Prelate had begun. Beſides this are portraits of Jr. 
bes, Biſhop of Aberdeen, and Profeſſors Sandiland and Gordon, by 
Fameſon. The Sybils : ſaid to be done by the ſame hand, but 
ſeemed to me in too different a ſtyle to be his; but the Si 
Egyptiaca and Erythrza are in good attitudes. 

The cathedral is very antient; no more than the two very antique 
ſpires and one iſle, which is uſed as a church, are now remaining. 
This Biſhoprick was founded in the time of David I. who tranſlated 
it from Mortlick in Bamſſſbire to this place. 

From a tumulus, called Tillie dron, now covered with trees, is a 
fine view of an extenſive and rich country; once a molt barren ſpot, 
but by the induſtry of the inhabitants brought to its preſent tate, 
A pretty vale bordered with wood, the cathedral ſoaring above the 
trees, and the river Don, form all together a moſt agreeable proſpect, 
Theſe are comprehended in the pleaſure grounds of Seaton, the 
houſe of George Middleton, Eſq; which lies well ſheltered in the 
North-Weſt corner of the valley, and was probably the firſt villa 
built in the North of Scotland according to the preſent idea of 
clegance. | 

Beneath are ſome cruives, or wears, to take ſalmon in. The 
owners are obliged by law to make the rails of the cruives * of a 


* Cruives, &c. ſhall have their heeke two inches wide, that the fry may paſ*. 
Rab. | | 
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certain width, to permit fiſh of a certain ſize to paſs up the 
river; but as that is neglected, they pay an annual ſum to 
the owners of the fiſheries which lie above, to compenſate the 
loſs. 

In the Regiam Majeſtatem are preſerved ſeveral antient laws re- 
lating to the ſalmon fiſheries, couched in terms expreſſive of the 
ſimplicity of the times. 

From Saturday night till Monday morning, they were obliged to 
leave a free paſſage for the filh, which is ſtyled the Saterdayes 
Shoppe *. 

Alexander I. enacted, © That the ſtreame of the water ſal be in 
* all parts ſwa free, that ane ſwine of the age of three zeares, well 
feed, may turne himſelf within the ſtreame round about, ſwa 
that his ſnowt nor taill ſall not touch the bank of the water. 

© Slayers of reide fiſh or ſmoltes of ſalmond, the third time are 
* puniſhed with death. And ſic like he quha commands the 
* famine to be done.“ Fac. IV. parl. 6. ſtat. Rob. III. 

Continue my journey : paſs over the bridge of Don; a fine 
gothic arch flung over that fine river, from one rock to the other; 
the height from the top of the arch to the water is ſixty feet; its 
width ſeventy-two. It was built by Henry de Cheyn, Biſhop of 
Aberdeen and nephew to Fohn Cummin Lord of Badenoch, who 
ſuffering exile for his attachment to the faction of the Cummins, on 
his being reſtored to his ſee, applied all the profits that had accu- 
mulated during his abſence, towards this magnificent work . 


Alex. I. 
+ Keith's Scotch Biſhops, 65. This Prelate was living in 1333. 
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Ride for ſome miles on the ſea ſands; paſs through Neroburgh, 2 
ſmall village, and at low water ford the 77hen, a river productive 
of the pearl muſcle : go through the pariſh of Furvie, now entirely 
overwhelmed with ſand, (except two farms) and about 500 l. per am. 
loſt to the Errol family, as appears by the oath of the factor, made 


before the court of ſeſſions in 1600, to aſcertain the miniſter*s [:]}arv 


It was at that time all arable land, now covered with ſhifting {and;, 
like the deſerts of Arabia, and no veſtiges remain of any building. 
except a ſmall fragment of the church, 

The country now grows very flat; produces oats; but tlc 
crops are conſiderably worle than in the preceding country, 
Reach 

Bowneſs, or Buchaneſs, the ſeat of the Earl of Erre!, perc!ic, 
like a Falcon's neſt, on the edge of a vaſt cliff above the ſea. 1h: 


drawing-room, a large and very elegant apartment, hangs over it; 
the waves run in wild eddies round the rocks beneath, and the {2 
fowl clamor above and below, forming a ſtrange proſpect and fin. 
gular chorus. The place was once defenſible, there having been 
a ditch and draw-bridge on the acceſſible ſide; but now both are 
deſtroyed, | | 

Above five miles South is Slains, the remains of the old fa— 
mily caſtle, ſeated ſtrongly on a peninſulated rock; but demo- 
Iiſhed in 1594, by James VI. on the rebellion of the Earl of 
Huntly, Near this place are ſome vaſt caverns, once filled with 
curious ſtalactical incruſtations, now deſtroyed, in order to be 
burnt into lime; for there is none in this country, that uſeful com- 
modity being imported from the Earl of EZ/giz's works on the 11 
of Forth, | 
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Here the ſhore begins to grow bold and rocky, and indented in 
a ſtrange manner with ſmall and deep creeks, or rather immenſe 
and horrible chaſms. The famous Bullers of Buchan lie about 
a mile North of Bowneſs, are a vaſt hollow in a rock, project- 
ing into the ſea, open at top, with a communication to the ſea 
through a noble natural arch, through which boats can paſs, 
and lie ſecure in this natural harbour, There is a path round 
the top, but in ſome parts too narrow to walk on with ſatiſ— 
faction, as the depth is about thirty fathom, with water on 
both ſides, being bounded on the North and South by ſmall 
creeks. 

Near this is a great inſulated rock, divided by a narrow and very 
deep chaſm from the land. This rock is pierced through midway 
between the water and the top, and in violent ſtorms the waves ruſh 
through it with great noiſe and impetuoſity. On the ſides, as well 
as thoſe of the adjacent cliffs, breed multitudes of K:ttiwakes x. 
The young are a favourite diſh in North Britain, being ſerved up a 
little before dinner, as a whet for the appetite ; but, from the rank 
ſmell and taſte, ſeem as if they were more likely to have a contrary 
effect. I was told of an honeſt gentleman who was ſet down for 
the firſt time to this kind of whet, as he ſuppoſed ; but after de- 
moliſhing half a dozen, with much impatience declared, that he 
had eaten ſax, and did not find himſelf a bit more hungry than 
before he began. 

On this coaſt is a great fiſhery of Sea dogs +, which begins the 
laſt week of Juby, and ends the firſt in September. The livers are 
boiled for oil; the bodies ſplit, dried, and fold to the common 


* Pr. Zool. No. 250. + The picked Shark. Br: Zool. III. No. 40. 
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people, who come from great diſtances for them, Very fine Tor. 
bots are taken on this coaſt; and towards Peterhead are good fi. 
eries of Cod and Ling. The Lord of the Manor has 31. 6s. 80, 
per annum from every boat, (a ſix man boat) but if a new cre 
ſets up, the Lord, by way of encouragement, finds them a boat. 
Beſides theſe, they have little yawls for catching bait at the foot of 
the rocks. Muſcles are alſo much uſed for bait, and many boat: 
loads are brought for that purpoſe from the mouth of the 22. 
Of late years, a very ſuccelsful ſalmon fiſhery has been ſet up in 
the ſandy bays below Slains. This is performed by long nets, 
carried out to ſea by boats, a great compais taken, and then hawled 
on ſhore. It is remarked, theſe fiſh ſwim againſt the wind, and 
are much better taſted.than thoſe taken in freſh waters, 

Moſt of the labor on ſhore is performed here by the women: 
they will carry as much fiſh as two men can lift on their ſhoulders, 


and when they have ſold their cargo and emptied” their baſhet, 


will re- place part of it with ſtones : they go ſixteen miles to ſell or 
barter their fiſn; are very fond of finery, and will load their fingers 
with trumpery rings, when they want both ſhoes and ſtockings 
The fleet was the laſt war ſupplied with great numbers of men 
from this and other parts of Scotland, as well as the army: I think 
near 70, ooo engaged in the general cauſe, and aſſiſted in carrying 
our glory through all parts of the globe: of the former, numbers 
returned ; of the latter, very few, 

The houſes in this country are built with clay, tempered in the 
ſame manner as the J/aelitzes made their bricks in the land of 
Egypt : after dreſſing the clay, and working it up with water, 
the laborers place on it a large ſtratum of ſtraw, which is trampled 

into 
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into it and made ſmall by horſes: then more is added, till it arrives 
at a proper conſiſtency, when it is uſed as a plaiſter, and makes the 
houſes very warm. The roofs are ſarked, 7. e. covered with inch- 
and-half deal, ſawed into three planks, and then nailed to the joiſts) 
on which the ſlates are pinned. 

The land proſpect is extremely unpleaſant; for no trees will 
crow here, in ſpite of all the pains that have been taken : not but 
in former times it muſt have been well wooded, as is evident from 
the number of trees dug up in all the bogs. The fame nakedneſs 
prevales over great part of this coaſt, even far beyond Bamff, except 
in a few warm bottoms. 

The corn of this tract is oats and barley ; of the laſt I have ſeen 
very good cloſe to the edges of the cliffs. Rents are paid here 
partly in caſh, partly in kind; the laſt is commonly ſold to a con- 
tractor, The land here being poor, is ſet cheap. The people live 
hardly: a common food with them is ſozvens, or the groſſer part 
of the oatmeal with the huſks, firſt put into a barrel with water, 
in order to grow ſour, and then boiled into a fort of pudding, or 
lummery. 

Croſſed the country towards Bamſt, over oatlands, a coarſe ſort 
of downs, and ſeveral black heathy moors, without a ſingle tree 
for numbers of miles. See Craigfton caſtle, a good houle, once 
detenſible, ſeated in a ſnug bottom, where the plantations thrive 
greatly. Saw here a head of David Leſly, an eleve of Guiavus 
Aaclphus : a ſucceſsful General againſt the royal cauſe : unfortunate 
when he attempted to ſupport it; loſt the battle of Dunver, being 
forced to engage contrary to his judgment by the enthuſiaſm of 
the Preachers : marched with an unwilling army to the fatal battle 
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of Worceſter ; conſcious of its diſaffection or its fears, he ſunk be. 
neath his apprehenſions; was diſpirited and confounded : after the 
fight, loſt his liberty and reputation; but was reſtored to both a: 
the reſtoration by Charles II. who created him Baron of Newark, 
Another head, Sir Alexander Fraſer, the Knight of Dores ; both 
by Jameſon. Paſſed by a ſmall ruined caſtle, in the pariſh of 
Kinedward, ſeated on a round hill in a deep glen, and ſcarce accel. 
ſible ; the antient name of this caſtle was Kin, or Kyn-Eden, and 
ſaid to have been one of the ſeats of the Cummins, Earls of Buchan, 
Ford the Devron, a fine river, over which had been a beautiful 
bridge, now waſhed away by the floods, Enter Bamfſſhire, and 
reach 1ts capital 

Bamff, pleaſantly ſeated on the ſide of a hill; has ſeveral ſtreets; 
but that with the town-houſe in it, adorned with a new ſpire, is 
very handſome. This place was erected into a borough by virtue 
of a charter from Robert II. dated Octob. 7. 1372, endowing it 
with the ſame privileges, and putting it on the ſame footing with 
the burgh of Aberdeen; but tradition ſays it was founded in tle 
reign of Malcolm Canmore. The harbour is very bad, as the en- 
trance at the mouth of the Devron is very uncertain, being often 
ſtopped by the ſhifting of the ſands, which are continually chang- 
ing, in great ſtorms; the pier is therefore placed on the outſide. 
Much ſalmon is exported from hence. About Troop head, ſome 
kelp 1s made; and the adventurers pay the Lord of the Manor 
50 J. per ann. for the liberty of collecting the materials. 

Bamff had only one monaſtery, that of the Carmelites, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary: whoſe rents, place and lands were beſtowed 
on King's College in Aberdeen in 1617 by James VI. 
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The Earl of Finlater has a houſe, prettily ſeated on an eminence 
near the town, with ſome plantations 'of ſhrubs and ſmall trees, 
which have a good effect in ſo bare a country. The proſpect is 
very fine, commanding the rich meadows near the town, Down 
a ſmall but well-built fiſhing town, the great promontory of Troop- 
head, and to the North the hills of Rœſszſbire, Sutherland, and 
Cathneſs. 

The houſe once belonged to the Sharps; and the violent Arch- 
biſhop of that name was born here. In one of the apartments 
is a picture of Jameſon by himſelf, fitting in his painting-room, 
dreſſed like Rubens, and with his hat on, and his pallet in his 
hand. On the walls are repreſented hung up, the pictures of 
Charles I. and his Queen; a head of his own wife; another 
head; two ſea views, and Perſeus and Andromeda, the productions of 
his various pencil. 

Duff Houſe, a vaſt pile of building, a little way from the town, 
is a ſquare, with a ſquare tower at each end; the front richly orna- 


mented with carving, but, for want of wings, has a naked look: 


the rooms within are very ſmall, and by no means anſwer the mag- 
nificence of the caſe. 

In the apartments are theſe pictures: Frances, Dutcheſs of 
Richmond, full length, in black, with a little picture at her breaſt, 
At. 57, 1633, by Yandyck : was gran-daughter by the father to 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk; to Edward Stafford Duke of Bucking- 
bam, by the mother. A Lady who attempted the very climax of 
matrimony : firſt married the fon of a rich vintner; gave hopes 
after his. death to a Knight, Sir G. Rodney, who on being jilted 


by her for an Earl, Edward Earl of Hertford, wrote to her in 


his 
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his own blood a well-compoſed copy of verſes, and then fell on 
his ſword : having buried the Earl, gave her hand to Lud; 
Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and on his deceaſe ſpread her nets 
for the old monarch James I. Her avarice kept pace with her 
vanity : when viſited by the great, ſhe had all the parade of 
officers, and gentlemen who attended : tables were ſpread, as if 
there had been ample proviſion z; but the moment her viſitors 
were gone, the cloths were taken off, and her train fed with a 
moſt ſcanty fare, Her pride induced her to draw up an in- 
ventory of moſt magnificent preſents, ſhe wiſhed the world t9 
believe ſhe had given to the Queen of Bohemia ; preſents of 
maſſy plate that exiſted only on paper“. Beſides this ſingular 
character, are two fine heads of Charles I. and his Queen, A 
head of a Duff of Corſenday, with ſhort grey hair, by Coſins 
Alexander, deſcendent of the famous Jameſon, Near the houſe 
is a ſhrubbery, with a walk two miles long, leading 'to the 
river, 

About two miles Welt of Bamf}, not far from the ſea, is a great 
ſtratum of ſand and ſhells, uſed with ſucceſs as a manure, Sea tang 
is alſo much uſed for corn lands, ſometimes by itfelf, ſometimes 
mixed with earth, and left to rot; it is beſides often laid freſh on 
graſs, and anſwers very well. Paſſed by the houſe of Boyne, a 


ruined caſtle on the edge of a deep glen, filled with ſome good 
aſh and maples. 


Near Poriſch, a {mall town in the pariſh of Fordyce, is a large 


ſtratum of marble, in which aſbeſtos has been ſometimes found : 


* Vide W://r's Life of James I. 258, 259. 
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it is a coarſe ſort of Verd di Corfica, and uſed in ſome houſes for 
chimney-pieces. Portſey is the principal place in this pariſh, and 
contains about ſix hundred inhabitants, who carry on a conſiderable 
thread manufacture, and one of ſnuff: there alſo belong to the town 
twelve ſhips, from forty to a hundred tuns burden; and there are 
in the pariſh ſix fiſhing boats, each of whoſe crew conſiſts of fix men 
and a boy. Reach 

Cullen Houle, ſeated at the edge of a deep glen full of very large 
trees, which being out of the reach of the ſea winds, proſper greatly. 
This ſpot 1s very prettily laid out in walks, and over the entrance 
is a magnificent arch ſixty fcet high, and eighty-two in width. The 
houſe is large, but irregular. The moſt remarkable pictures are, 
a full length of James VI. by Mytens : at the time of the revolu- 
tion, the mob had taken it out of Hoh-Recd Houſe, and were 
kicking it about the ſtreets, when the Chancellor, the Earl of 
Finlater, happening to paſs by, redeemed it out of their hands. 
A portrait of James, Duke of Hamilton, beheaded in 1649, in a large 
black cloak, with a ſtar, by Yandyck, A half-length of his brother, 
by the ſame, killed at the battle of Worceſter. William, Duke of 
Hamilton, preſident of the revolution parlement, by Kze//zr. Old Lord 
Bamff, aged go, with a long white ſquare beard, who is {aid to have 
incurred the cenſure of the church, at that age, for his gallantries “. 


Among other pictures of perſons of merit, that of the admirable Crichton 
mult not be overlooked. I was informed, that there is one of that extraordinary 
perſon in the poſſeſſion of Alexander Morriſan, Eſq; of Bagnie, in the county of 
Banff; it is in the ſame apartment with ſome of Jamęſon's, but ſcems done by a 
ſuperior hand: came into Mr. Morriſon's poſſeſſion from the family of Crichion, 
Viſcount Freadraught, to whom Crichion probably, ſent it from 1/aly, where he 


ſpent the laſt years of his ſhort, but glorious life, Vide Appendix. 
| Not 
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Not far from Cullen Houſe are the ruins of the caſtle of Nu. 
ſituated on a high rock, projecting into the ſea, It was ſtrengthened 
in 1455 by Sir Walter Ogilvie, who had licence from James II. tg 
build a tower and fortalice at his caſtle of Finlater. It continued 
in poſſeſſion of the family till it was uſurped by the family of the 
Gordons ; but was reſtored to the right heirs about the year 1862. 
by Queen Mary, who for that purpoſe cauſed it to be inveſted both 
by ſea and land. 

The country round Cullen has all the marks of improvement, 
owing to the * indefatigable pains of the late noble owner, in ad. 
vancing the art of agriculture and planting, and every other uſcful 
buſineſs, as far as the nature of the ſoil would admit. His ſucce{ 
in the firſt was very great; the crops of beans, peas, oats, and 
barley, were excellent; the wheat very good, but, through the fault 
of the climate, will not ripen till it is late, the harveſt in theſe parts 
being in Odlcber. The plantations are very extenſive, and reach to 
the top of Binn hill; but the farther they extend from the bottoms, 
the worſe they ſucceed, 

The town of Cullen is mean ; yet has about a hundred looms in 
it, there being a flouriſhing manufacture of linnen and thread, of 
which near fifty thouſand pounds worth 1s annually made there and 
in the neighborhood. Upwards of two thouſand bolls of wheat, 
barley, oats and meal are paid annually by the tenants to their 
landlords, and by them fold to the merchants and exported : and 


* His Lordſhip collected together near 2000 ſouls, to his new town at Ke1th, by 
feuing, i. e. giving in perpetuity, on payment of a ſlight acknowledgement, land 
ſufficient to build a houſe on, with gardens and back- yard. 


beſides, 


IN SCOTLAND. 


beſides, the upper parts of the pariſh yield peas, and great quanti- 
ties of oats, which are fold by thoſe tenants who pay their rents in 
caſh, 

Near this town, the Duke of Cumberland, after his march from 
Banff, joined the reſt of his forces from Strath-Bogie, and encamped 
at Cullen. 

In a ſmall ſandy bay are three lofty ſpiring rocks, formed of flinty 
maſſes, cemented together very differently from any ſtratum in the 
country. Theſe are called the three Kings of Cullen. A little far- 
ther is another vaſt rock, pierced quite through, formed of pebbly 
concretions lodged in clay, which had ſubſided in thick but regular 
layers. | 

In this country are ſeveral Cazrns or Barrows, the places of inter- 
ment of the antient Caledonians, or of the Danes, for the method was 
common to both nations. At Craig Mills near Glaſſaugh was a very 
remarkable one demoliſhed about fourteen years ago, The dia- 
meter was ſixty feet, the height ſixteen ; formed entirely of ſtones 
brought from the ſhore, as appears by the limpets, muſcles, and 
other ſhells mixed with them. The whole was covered with a layer 
of earth four feet thick, and that finiſhed with a very nice coat of 
green ſod, incloſing the whole. It ſeems to have been originally 
formed by making a deep trench round the ſpot, and flinging 
the earth inwards : then other materials brought to complete 
the work, which muſt have been that of an whole army. On 
breaking open this Cairn, on the ſummit of the ſtony heap be- 
neath the integument of earth was found a ſtone coffin formed 
of long flags, and in it the complete ſkeleton of a human body, 


Jain at full length with every bone in its proper place: and with 


X | them 


Cairns, 
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them a deer's horn, the ſymbol of the favorite amuſement of the 
deceaſed. 

About five years ago another Cairn was broke open at Kil-hillsc}. 
or the hill of Burial, and in it was found another coffin about ſix 
feet long with a ſkeleton, an urn, and ſome charcoal : a conſiderable 
deal of charcoal was alſo met with intermixed every where among 
the ſtones of the Cairn. By this it appears that the mode of inter. 
ment was various at the ſame period; for one of theſe bodies muſt 
have been placed entirely in its cemetery, the other burnt and the 
aſhes collected in the urn. 

A third Cairn on the farm of Brankanentim near Kil-hillock, was 
opened very lately ; and in the middle was found a coffin only two 
feet ſquare, made of flag-ſtones ſet on their edge, and another by way 
of cover. The urn was ſeated on the ground, filled with aſhes, and 
was ſurrounded in the coffin with charcoal and bones, probably 
bones belonging to the ſame body, which had not been reduced to 
aſhes like the contents of the urn, 

A fourth urn was diſcovered in a Cairn on the hill of Down, 
overlooking the river Devron, and town of Bamff. This was allo 
placed in a coffin of flat ſtones, with the mouth downwards ſtand- 
ing on another ſtone. The urn was ornamented; but round it were 
placed three others, ſmaller and quite plain, The contents of each 
were the ſame; aſhes, burnt bones, flint arrow heads with almoſt 
vitrified ſurfaces, and a piece of flint of an oval ſhape flatted, two 


inches long, and an inch and a half thick. There was alſo in the 


larger urn, and one of the leſſer, a ſmall ſlender bone four inches 
long, and ſomewhat incurvated and perforated at the thicker end: 
it 
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it is apparently not human; but the animal it belonged to, and the 
uſe, are unknown. 

The materials of the urns appear to have been found in the 
neighborhood ; and conſiſt of a coarſe clay mixed with ſmall 
ſtones and ſand, and evidently have been only dried, and not 
burnt. By the appearance of the inſide of the larger urn, it is 
probable that it was placed over the bones while they were hot and 
full of oil; the whole inſide being blackened with the ſteam ; and 
where it may have been ſuppoſed to have been in contact with them, 
the ſtain pervades the entire thickneſs, The urn was thirteen inches 
high. 

The urn in the manner it was found; the ſmall bones; and one 
of the arrow heads (of which no leſs than thirteen were found in the 
greateſt urn) are engraven from a fine drawing communicated to me 
by the Rev. Mr. Laulie, Miniſter of Fordyce. 

Beſides 1s a numerous aſſemblage of Carrns on the Cotton hill, 
a mile South of Birkenbog, probably in memory of the ſlain 
in the victory obtained in 988, by Indulpbus, over the Danes. 
The battle chiefly raged on a moor near Cullen, where there 
are ſimilar barrows ; but as it extended far by reaſon of the“ re- 
treat of the vanquiſhed, theſe ſeem to be flung together with the 
ſame deſign, 

Not far from theſe are two circles of long ſtones, called Gacl- 
croſs : perhaps they might have been erected after that battle; and 
as Gaul is the Erſe word for a ſtranger or enemy , as the Danes 
were, I am the more inclined to ſuppoſe that to have been the fact. 


Buchanan, lib. vi. c. 19. + Doctor Macpher/on, p. 240. 
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SUPERSTITIONS. 


the Bodach an dun, or ghoſt of the hill. Kinchardine's, the ſpectre of 


A 1 


Nor is there wanting a retreat of the inhabitants in time of war; 
for round the top of the hill of Durn is a triple entrenchment 
ſtill very diſtin& ; the middle of ſtone, and very ſtrong in the 
moſt acceſſible place : and ſuch faſtneſſes were far from being 
unneceſſary in a tract continually expoſed to the ravages of the 
Danes. 

The vault of the family of Abercrombies in this pariſh muſt not be 
paſſed over in ſilence: it is lodged in the wall of the church, and 
is only the repoſitory of the ſculls. The bodies are depoſited in the 
earth beneath; and when the Laird dies, the ſcull of his predeceſſor 
is taken up and flung into this Golgotha, which at preſent is in poſ- 
{ſeſſion of nineteen. 

Some ſuperſtitions ſtill lurk even in this cultivated country, The 
farmers carefully preſerve their cattle againſt witchcraft by placing 
boughs of the mountain aſh and honeyſuckle in their cow houſcs 
on the 2d of May. They hope to preſerve the milk of their cows, 
and their wives from miſcarriage by tying red threads abour them : 
they bleed the ſuppoſed witch to preſerve themſelves from her 
charms : they viſit the well of Spey for many diſtempers, and the 
well of Drachaldy for as many, offering ſmall pieces of money and 
bits of rags. The young people determine the figure and ſize of 
their huſbands by drawing cabbages blindfold on All-Hallows even; 
and like the Exgliſb fling nuts into the fire; and in February draw 
Valentines, and from them collect their future fortune in the nuptial 
ſtate. 

Every great family had in former times its Damon, or GExIUs, 
with its peculiar attributes. Thus the family of Rotbemurchus had 
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. the bloody hand. Gartinbeg houſe was haunted by Bodach Cartin; 


and Tulloch Gorms by Maug Moulach, or the girl with the hairy 
left hand. The ſynod gave frequent orders that enquiry ſhould 
be made into the truth of this apparition : and one or two declared 
that they had ſeen one that anſwered the deſcription “. 

The little ſpectres called Tarans +, or the fouls of unbaptized 
infants, were often ſeen flitting among the woods and ſecret places, 
bewailing in ſoft voices their hard fate. Could not ſuperſtition 
have likewiſe limited their ſufferings; and like the wandering 


ghoſts of the unburied, at length given them an Ely/um ? 


Centum errant annos, volitant hæc littora circum : 
Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt. 


Paſſed through a fine open country, full of gentle riſings, and 
rich in corn, with a few clumps of trees, ſparingly ſcattered over ir. 
Great uſe is made here of ſtone marle, a gritty indurated marle, 
found in vaſt ſtrata, dipping pretty much: it is of different colors, 
blue, pale brown, and reddiſh ; is cut out of the quarry, and laid 
very thick on the ground in lumps, but will not wholly diſſolve 
under three or four years, In the quarry is a great deal of 
ſparry matter, which 1s laid apart, and burnt tor lime, Arrive at 

Caſtle Gordon, a large old houſe, the ſeat of the Duke of Gordon, 
lying in a low wet country, near ſome large well- grown woods, and 
a conſiderable one of great hollies. It was founded by George 
ſecond Earl of Hantly, who died in 1501, and was originally called 
the caſtle of the bog of Gighbt. It inherited, till of late, very 
little of its antient ſplendor: but the preſent Duke has made 


+ Idem, 307. 


* Shaw's Hiſtory of Moray, 306. 
| conſiderable 
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conſiderable additions in a very elegant ſtyle. By accident I my 
with an old print that ſhews it in all the magnificence deſcribe 
by a ſingular traveller of the middle of the laſt century. By. 
* gieth, (ſays he) © the Marquis of Huntley's palace, all built 
of ſtone facing the ocean, whoſe fair front (ſet prejudice aſide) 
worthily deſerves an Enpgliſhman's applauſe for her lofty and 
majeſtick towers and turrets, that ſtorm the air; and ſeemingly 
* make dents in the very clouds. At firſt ſight I muſt confeſs, i: 
* ſtruck me with admiration to gaze on ſo gaudy and regular 
a frontiſpiece; more eſpecially to conſider it in the nook of a 
nation *.“ 

The principal pictures in Caſtle Gordon are, the firſt Marquis of 
Huntly ; who on his firſt arrival at court forgetting the uſual obe!. 
ſance, was aſked why he did not bow : he begged his Majeſty“ 
pardon, and excuſed his want of reſpect by ſaying he was juſt come 
from a place where every body bowed to him. Second Marquis 
of Huntly, beheaded by the Covenanters. His fon, the gallant 
Lord Gordon, Montroſe's friend, killed at the battle of A e. 


* 


* 


Lord Lewis Gordon, a leſs generous warrior; the plague of 


Northern Memoirs, &c. by RienARD Franks, Philanthropus. London 
1694. 12mo. This Gentleman made his journey in 1658, and went through 
Scotland as far as the water of Brora in Sutherland to enjoy as he traveled, the 
amuſement of angling. | 

+ Whence this proverb, 


The Guil, the Gordon, and the Hooded Craw, 
Were the three worſt things Murray ever ſaw.” 


Guil is a weed that infeſts corn. It was from the caſtle of Rothes, on the er, that 
Lord Lexis made his plundering excurſions into Murray. 


- 
the 


INN SCOTLAND; 


the people of Murray, (then the ſeat of the Covenanters) whoſe 
character, with that of the brave Montroſe, is well contraſted in 
theſe old lines : 


If ye with Morntro/e gae, ye'l get fic and wae enough; 
If ye with Lord Lewis gae, ye'l get rob and rave enough, 


The head of the ſecond Counteſs of Hunt, daughter of James I. 
Sir Peter Fraſer, a full length in armour. A fine ſmall portrait 


of the Abbe de Aubigne, ſitting in his ſtudy, A very fine head of 


St. 7obn receiving the revelation z a beautiful expreſſion of attention 
and devotion, 

The Duke of Gordon ſtill keeps up the diverſion of falconry, 
and had ſeveral fine Hawks, of the Peregrine and gentle Falcon 
ſpecies, which breed in the rocks of Glenmore. I ſaw allo here a 
true Highland gre-hound, which is now become very ſcarce : it was 
of a very large ſize, ſtrong, deep cheſted, and covered with very 
long and rough hair. This Kind was in great vogue in former days, 
and uſed in vaſt numbers at the magnificent ſtag-chaſes, by the 
powerful Chieftains. 

I alſo ſaw here a dog the offspring of a Wolf and Pomeranian 
bitch. It had much the appearance of the firſt, was very good- 
natured and ſportive; but being ſlipped at a weak Deer it inſtantly 
brought the animal down and tore out its throat. This dog was 
vred by Mr. Brook, animal-merchant in London, who told me that 
the congreſs between the wolf and the bitch was immediate, and the 
produce at the litter was ten. 

The Spey is a dangerous neighbor to Caſtle Gordon; a large and 
furious river, overflowing very frequently in a dreadful manner, 

as 
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river is wide and full of gravel, and the channel very ſhitting. 

The Duke of Cumberland paſſed this water at Belly church, ner 
this place, when the channel was ſo deep as to take an cfficer, "om 
whom J had the relation, and who was fix feet four inches High, 


up to the breaſt. The banks are very high and ſteep; ſo that, 


had not the Rebels been providentially ſo infatuated as to neglect 
oppoſition, the paſſage muſt have been attended with conſiderable 
loſs. 

The ſalmon fiſhery on this river is very great: about ſeventcen 
hundred barrels full are caught in the ſeaſon, and the ſhore is rent- 
ed for about 1200 l. per annum. 

Paſſed through Fochabers, a wretched town, cloſe to the 


caſtle. Croſſed the Spey in a boat, and landed in the county of 


Murray. 

1 he peaſants* houſes, which, throughout the ſhire of Ban, 
were very decent, were now become very miſerable, being entire] 
made of turf : the country partly moor, partly cultivated, but in 
a very ilovenly manner. 

Between Fochabers and £Eſgin on the right lies Innes, once t!: 
ſeat of the very antient family of that name, whoſe annals are mar 
ed with great calamities. I ſhall recite two which 8 
the manners of the times, and one of them alſo the manners of hat 
abandoned Stateſman the Regent Earl of Morton. I ſhall deliver 
the tales in the ſimple manner they are told by the hiſtorian of che 
houſe. 

* This man Alexander Innes 20" heir of the houſe (though very 
* gallant) had ſomething of particularyty in his temper, was prov! 


o 
1 


as appears by its ravages far beyond its banks. The bed of the 
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and poſitive in his deportment, and had his lawſuits with 
ſeverall of his friends, amongſt the reſt with Ines of Peth- 
noc, which had brought them both to Edinburgh in the yeir 
1576, as I take it, qu the laird haveing met his kinſman at the 
croſs, fell in words with him for dareing to give him a citation; 
in choller either ſtabed the Gentleman with a degger or piſtoled 
him (for it was variouſly reported). when he had done, his 
ſtomach would not let him fly but he walked up and doun on 
the ſpott as if he had done nothing that could be quareled, 
his friends lyfe being a thing that he could diſpoſe of without 
being bound to count for it to any oyn. and ya ſtayed till 
the Earle of Mortune who was Regent ſent a gaurd and caried 
him away to the caſtell, but q“ he found truely the danger 
of his circumſtance and y* his proud raſh action behooved 
to coſt him his lyfe, he was then free to redeem that at any 
rate and made ane agreement for a remiſſione with the regent 
at the pryce of the barrony of Kilmalemnock which this day 
extends to 24 thouſand marks rent yeirly. the evening after 
the agreement was made and writt, being merry with his friends 
at a collatione and talking anent the deirneſs of the ranſome 
the regent hade made him pay for his lyfe, he waunted that 
hade his foot once looſs he would faine fee q; the Earle of Mzr- 
une durſt come and poſſeſs his lands: qch being told to the 
regent that night, he reſolved to play ſuir game with him, 
and therefore though q* he ſpoke was in drink, the very next 
day he put the ſentence of death in executione age him by 
cauſing his head to be {truck of in the caſtle and y“ poſſeſt 
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The other relation, ſtill more extraordinary, is given in the 
Appendix. 

Dine at Zlgin*, a good town, with many of the houſes built 
over piazzas : excepting its great cattle fairs, has little trade; 
but is remarkable for its eccleſiaſtical antiquities, The cathe. 
dral had been a magnificent pile, but is now in ruins : it was 
deſtroyed by reaſon of the ſale of the lead that covered the 
roof, which was done in 1567, by order of council, to ſupport 
the ſoldiery of the regent Murray. Fonſton, in his Encomia Urbium, 
celebrates the beauty of Elgin, and laments the fate of this noble 
building. 


Arcibus heroum nitidis urbs cingittr, intus 
Plebeii radiant, nobiliumque Lares : 

Omnia delectant, veteris ſed rudera templi 
Dum ſpectas, lachrymis, Scotia tinge genas. 


The Weſt door is very elegant, and richly ornamented. The choir 
very beautiful, and has a fine and light gallery running round it; 
and at the Eaſt end are two rows of narrow windows in an 
excellent gothic taſte. The chapter-houſe is an octagon, the 
roof ſupported by a fine ſingle column, with neat carvings of 
coats of arms round the capital, There is ſtill a great tower 
on each ſide of this cathedral; but that in the centre, with the 
{pire and whole roof, are fallen in, and form moſt aweful frag- 


* Celtice Belle ville. In the Appendix is a full and accurate account not only 
of Elgin, but of ſeveral parts of the county of Murray, by the venerable Mr. Shaw, 
Miniſter of Elgin, aged ninety, and eminent for his knowlege of the antiquities of 
his country. | 
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ments, mixed with the battered monuments of Knights and Pre- 
lates. Boethins ſays that Duncan, who was killed by Macbeth at 
Irverneſs, lies buried here. Numbers of modern tomb-ſtones 
alſo crowd the place; a proof how difficult it is to. eradicate 
the opinion of local ſanctity, even in a religion that affects to 
deſpiſe it. 

The cathedral was founded by Andrew de Moray“ in 1224, on a 
piece of land granted by Alexander the II.: and his remains were 
depoſited in the choir under a tomb of blue marble in 1244. The 


great tower was built principally by 7obn Innes, Biſhop of this See, 


as appears by the inſcription cut on one of the great pillars : 
Hic jacet in Mio Pater et Dominus, Dominus Johannes de Innes 
hujus ecclgſiæ epiſcopus—qui hoc notabile opus incepit et per ſeptennium 
edificauit Þ. 

This town had two convents; one of Dominicans, founded in 
1233 or 1244, by Alexander II.; another of Obſervantines, in 1479, 
by John Innes. 

About a mile from hence 1s the caſtle of Spinie; a large ſquare 
tower, and a vaſt quantity of other ruined buildings, ſtill remain, 
which ſhews its antient magnificence whilſt the reſidence of the 
Biſhops of Murray: the lake of Spinie almoſt waſhes the walls; is 
about five miles long, and half a mile broad, ſituated in a flat coun- 
try, During winter, great numbers of wild ſwans migrate hither ; 
and I have been told that ſome have bred here. Boethius Þ ſays they 
reſort here for the ſake of a certain herb called after their name. 


* Keith's Biſhops of Scotland. 81. + M. S. Hiſt. of the Innes family. 
t Scetorum Regni Deſer. ix, 
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Not far from Elgin is a ruined Chapel and Preceptory, called 
Maiſon Dieu. Near it is a large gravelly cliff, from whence is a 
beautiful view of the town, cathedral, a round hill with the remains 
of a caſtle, and beneath is the gentle ſtream of the Lyfe, the Loxia 
of Ptolemy. 

Three miles ſouth is the Priory of Pluſcairdin, in a moſt ſequeſtered 
place; a beautiful ruin, the arches elegant, the pillars well turned, 
and the capitals rich “. | 

Croſs the Laſſe, ride along the edge of a vale, which has a ſtrange 
mixture of good corn, and black turberies : on the road-ſide is a 
mill-ſtone quarry. 

Arrive in the rich plain of Murray, fertile in corn. The upper 
parts of the country produce great numbers of cattle. The view of 
the Firth of Murray, with a full proſpect of the high mountains 
of Roſsſbire and Sutherland, and the magnificent entrance into the 
bay of Cromartie between two lofty hills, form a fine piece of 
ſcenery. 


Turn about half a mile out of the road to the north, to ſee - 
Kinloſs, an abby of Ciftercians, founded by David I. in 1150. 


Near this place was murdered by thieves Duffus, King of Scot— 
land on the diſcovery of his concealed body it was removed to 


Jona, and interred there with the reſpect due to his merit. The 


Prior's chamber, two ſemicircular arches, the pillars, the couples 
of ſeveral of the roots afford ſpecimens of the moſt beautiful gothic 
architecture, in all the elegance of ſimplicity, without any of its 
fantaſtic ornaments. Near the abby is an orchard of apple and 


* As I was informed, for I did not ſee this celebrated abby. 


pear 


IN SCOTLAND. 


pear trees, at leſt coeval with the laſt Monks; numbers lie pro- 
ſtrate; their venerable branches ſeem to have taken freſh roots, 
and were loaden with fruit, beyond what could be expected from 
their antique look. 

Near Forres, on the road-ſide, is a vaſt column, three feet ten 
inches broad, and one foot three inches thick : the height above 
ground is twenty-three feet; below, as it is ſaid, twelve or fifteen. 
On one ſide are numbers of rude figures of animals and armed men, 
with colors flying : ſome of the men ſeemed bound like captives. 
On the oppoſite ſide was a croſs, included in a circle, and raiſed a 
little above the ſurface of the ſtone. At the foot of the croſs are 
two gigantic figures, and on one of the ſides is ſome elegant fret- 
work. 

This is called King Sueno's ſtone; and ſeems to be, as Mr. Gordon ® 
conjectures, erected by the Scots, in memory of the final retreat of the 
Danes : it is evidently not Daniſh, as ſome have aſſerted; the croſs 
diſproves the opinion, for that nation had not then received the light 
of chriſtianity. 

On a moor not far from Forres, Boethius, and Shekeſpear from him, 
places the rencountre of Macbeth and the three wayward ſiſters or 
witches, It was my fortune to meet with but one, which was ſome- 
where not remote from the ruins of Kyn-Eden : ſhe was of a ſpecies 
far more dangerous than theſe, but neither withered, nor wild in her 
attire, but ſo fair, 


She look'd not like an inhabitant o' th' Earth! 


* Hin. Septentr. 158. 
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Boethins tells his ſtory admirably well: but entirely confines it + 
the predictions of the three fatal ſiſters, which Shakeſpear has . 
finely copied in the IVth ſcene of the 1ſt act. The Poet, in co. 
formity to the belief of the times, calls them witches; in fact they 
were the Fates, the Yalkyriz of the northern nations, Gunna, Rete, 
and Skulda, the handmaids of Odin, the arctic Mars, and ſtyled the 
Chuſers of the flain, it being their office in battle to mark thoſe de. 
voted to death. 

We the reins to ſlaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to ſpare : 


Spite of danger he ſhall live, 
(Weave the crimſon web of war). + 


Boethius, ſenſible of part of their buſineſs, calls them Parc: and 
Shakeſpear introduces them juſt going upon their employ, 


When ſhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
When the hurly-burly's done, 

When the ballle's loft or won. 


But all the fine incantations that ſucceed, are borrowed from the 
fanciful Diableries of old times, but ſublimed, and purged from all 


From Walur, ſignifying the ſlaughter in battle, and Kyria to obtain by 
choice : for their office, beſides ſelecting out thoſe that were to die in battle, was 
to conduct them to Yalhalla, the Paradiſe of the brave, the Hall of Odin. Their 
numbers are different, ſome make them three, others twelve, others fourteen ; are 
deſcribed as being very beautiful, covered with the feathers of ſwans, and armed 
with ſpear and helmet. Vide Bartholinus de cau/. contempt. mortis. 553» 554, & 
notæ wet. Stephanii in Sax. Gramm. 88. & Torfæus. p. 36. 


+ Gray. 
that 


and 
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that is ridiculous by the creative genius of the inimitable Poet, of 
whom Dryden ſo juſtly ſpeaks : 


But SHAxEsPEARr's magic cou'd not copied be, 
Within that circle none durſt walk but he, 


We laugh at the magic of others; but Shakeſpear's makes us 
tremble. The windy caps * of King Eric, and the vendible knots 
of wind of the Finland + magicians appear infinitely ridiculous; 
but when our Poet dreſſes up the ſame idea, how horrible is the 
orm he creates 


Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown GS; ; 
Though caſtles topple on their warder's heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do ſlope 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treaſure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 

Even till deſtruction ſicken, anſwer me 

To what I aſk. 


Lay at Forres, a very neat town, ſeated under ſome little hills, 


King Eric was a great magician, who by turning his cap, cauſed the wind to 
blow according to his mind. 

+ Solebant aliquando Finni, negotiatoribus in eorum littoribus contraria ven- 
torum tempeſtate impeditis, ventum venalem exhibere, mercedeque oblata, tres 
nodos magicos non caſſioticos loro conſtrictos eiſdem reddere, eo ſervato modera- 
mine et ubi primum diſſolverint, ventos haberent placidos ; ubi alterum, vehemen- 


tiores ; at ubi tertium /axaverint ita ſæ vas tempeſtates ſe paſſuros, &c. Olaus Mag- 
nus de Gent. Sept. 97. 


which 
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much tinged with green, an indication of copper. 
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which are prettily divided. In the great ſtreet is the town-houſ 
with a handſome cupolo, and at the end is an arched gateway, 
which has a good effect. On a hill Welt of the town are the por 
remains of the caſtle, from whence 1s a fine view of a rich country, 
interſperſed with groves, the bay of Findorn, a fine baſon, almoſ 
round, with a narrow ſtrait into it from the ſea, and a melancholy 
proſpect of the eſtate of Cowbin, in the pariſh of Dyke, now nearly 
overwhelmed with ſand. This ſtrange inundation is ſtill in motion, 
but moſtly in the time of a weſt wind. It moves along the ſurface 
with an even progreſſion, but is ſtopped by water, after which it 
forms little hills: its motion is ſo quick, that a gentleman aſſured 
me he had ſeen an apple-tree ſo covered with it, in one ſeaſon, as t) 
leave only a few of the green leaves of the upper branches appearing 
above the ſurface. An eſtate of about 300 I. per ann. has been thu; 
overwhelmed ; and it is not long fince the chimnies of the prin- 
cipal houſes were to be ſeen: it began about eighty years ago, 
occaſioned by the cutting down the trees, and pulling up the 
bent, or ſtarwort, which gave occaſion at laſt to the act 15th C. II. 
to prevent its farther ravages, by prohibiting the deſtruction of that 
plant. 

A little N. E. of the Bay of Findorn, is a piece of land projecting 
into the ſea, called Brugh or Burgh. It appears to have been the 
landing place of the Danes in their deſtructive deſcents on the 
rich plains of Murray: it is fortified with foſſes; and was well 
adapted to ſecure either their landing or their retreat. 

Croſs the Findorn; land near a friable rock of whitiſh ſtone, 


The ſtone 1 
burnt for lime. From an adjacent eminence is a pictureſque view 
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of Forres. About three miles farther is Tarnaway Caſtle, the 
antient ſeat of the Earls of Murray. The hall, called Randolph's 
Hall, from its founder Earl Randolph, one of the great ſupporters 
of Robert Bruce, is timbered at top like Weſtminſter Hall : its dimen- 
ſions are 79 feet by 35, 10 inches, and ſeems a fit reſort for 
Barons and their vaſſals. In the rooms are ſome good heads: one 
of a youth, with a ribband of ſome order hanging from his neck. 
Sir Wiliam Balfour, with a black body to his veſt, and brown 
ſleeves, a gallant commander on the parlement's fide in the civil 
wars; celebrated for his retreat with the body of horſe from Leſt- 
withiel in face of the King's army: but juſtly branded with in- 
gratitude to his maſter, who by his favor to Sir William in the 
beginning of his reign, added to the popular diſcontents then ariſing. 
The Fair, or Bonny Earl of Murray, as he is commonly called, who 
was murdered, as ſuppoſed, on account of a jealouſy James VI. 
entertained of a paſſion the Queen had for him : at leſt ſuch 


was the popular opinion, as appears from the old ballad on the 
occaſion : 


He was a braw Gallant, 
And he played at the Gluve; * 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 
Oh ! he was the Queen's Love. 


* For Glaive, an old word for a ſword. 


Then furth he drew his truſty Glaive, 
Quhyle thouſands all arround, 
Drawn frae their ſheaths glanſt in the ſun, 


And loud the Bougills ſound,” 
Hardyknute. 
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There are beſides, the heads of his lady and daughter; all on wood, 
except that of the Earl. To the ſouth fide of the caſtle are large 
birch woods, abounding with Stags and Roes. 

Continued my journey welt to Auldearne. Am now arrived 
again in the country where the Erſe ſervice is performed. Juſt 
beneath the church is the place where Montroſe obtained a ſignal 
victory over the Covenanters, many of whoſe bodies lie in the 
church, with an inſcription, importing, according to the cant of 
the time, that they died fighting for their religion and their 
king. I was told this anecdote of that hero: That he always 
carried with him a Cz/ar's Commentaries, on whoſe margins were 
written, in Montroſe's own hand, the generous ſentiments of his 


heart, verſes out of the Halian Poets, expreſſing his contempt of 


every thing but glory. 

Have a diſtant view of Nairn, a ſmall town near the ſca, 
on a river of the ſame name, the ſuppoſed Tuaęſis of Ptelemy. 
Ride through a rich corn country, mixed with deep and black 
turberies, which ſhew the original ſtate of the land, before the 
recent introduction of the improved method of agriculture, 
Reach Calder Caſtle, or Cawdor, as Shakeſpear calls it, long the 
property of its Thanes. The antient part is a great ſquare tower; 
but there is a large and more modern building annexed, with a 
drawbridge. 

This Thanedom was transferred into the houſe of the Campbe!s 
by the theft of the heireſs of Calder, when ſhe was an infant, by 
the ſecond Earl of Argyle. The Calders raiſed their clan, and 


endeavoured to bring back the child, but were defeated with 
great loſs. The Earl carried off his prize, and married her to 
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Sir John Campbel, his ſecond ſon, ſometime before the year 
1510. 

All the houſes in theſe parts are caſtles, or at leſt defenſible ; 
for till the year 1745, the Highlanders made their inroads, and 
drove away the cattle of their defenceleſs neighbors. There are 
ſaid to exiſt ſome very old marriage articles of the daughter 
of a chieftain, in which the father promiſes for her portion, 
200 Scots marks, and the half of a Michaelmas moon, i. e. half 
the plunder, when the nights grew dark enough to make their 
excurſions. There is likewiſe in being a letter from Sir Ewin 
Cameron to a chief in the neighborhood of the county of Mur- 
ray, wherein he regrets the miſchief that had happened between 
their people (many having been killed on both ſides) as his clan 
had no intention of falling on the Grants when it left Lochaber, but 
only to maxe an incurſion into MURRAY-LAND, where every man Was 
free to take his prey. This ſtrange notion ſeems to have ariſen 
from the county having been for ſo many ages a Picuſb country, 
and after that under the dominion of the Dares, and during both 
periods in a ſtate of perpetual warfare with the Scots and weſtern 


| Highlanders, who (long after the change of circumſtances) ſeem 


quite to have forgot that it was any crime to rob their neighbors of 
Murray. 

Rode into the woods of Calder, in which were very fine birch 
trees and alders, ſome oak, great broom, and juniper, which gave 
ſhelter to the Roes. Deep rocky glens, darkened with trees, bound 
each fide of the wood : one has a great torrent roaring at its diſtant 


bottom, called the Brook of Achneem : it well merits the name of 
£4 | Acheron, 
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Acheron, being a moſt fit ſcene for witches to celebrate their noctur. 


nal rites 1n. a dec 
A Jove, Obſerved on a pillar of the door of Calder church, a joug, 
i. e. an iron yoke, or ring, faſtened to a chain; which was, in former a 


times, put round the necks of delinquents againſt the rules of 
the church, who were left there expoſed to ſhame during the 
time of divine ſervice; and was alſo uſed as a puniſhment for 
defamation, ſmall thefts, &c.: but theſe penalties are now hap- 
Scoren CLERGY. pily aboliſhed, The clergy of Scotland, the moſt decent and 
conſiſtent in their conduct of any ſet of men I ever met with 
of their order, are at preſent much changed from the furious, 
illiterate, and enthuſiaſtic teachers of the old times, and have 
taken up the mild method of perſuaſion, inſtead of the cruel 
diſcipline of corporal puniſhments. Science almoſt univerſally 
flouriſhes among them; and their diſcourſe is not leſs improving 
than the table they entertain the ſtranger at is decent and hol- 
pitable, Few, very few of them, permit the bewitchery of i! 
ſipation to lay hold of them, notwithſtanding they allow all the 
innocent pleaſures of others, which, though not criminal in the 
layman, they know, muſt bring the taint of levity on the church- 
man. They never ſink their characters by midnight brawls, by 
mixing with the gaming world, either in cards, cocking, or hor{c- 
races, but preſerve with a narrow income, a dignity too often loſt 


among their brethren ſouth of the Tweed“. 
The 
* Tun AFOLOGY, 
FRIEND. YOU, you in fiery purgat'ry mult ſtay, 
Till gall and ink and dirt of ſcribbling day 
* In purifying flames are purg'd away. 
TRAVELLER: 


It. 


ERNST OFL AND; 


acres 


TzaaveLLER. O truſt me dear D * I ne'er would offend 


One pious divine, one virtuous friend, 

From nature alone are my characters drawn, 

* From little Bob Jerom to biſhops in lawn; 

O truſt me dear Friend I never did think on 

The Holies who dwell near th* O'erlooker of Lincoln. 
Not a prelate or prieſt did &er haunt my ſlumber, 
Who inſtructively teach betwixt Taweeda and Humber; 
Nor in South, Eaſt, or Weſt do I ſtigmatiſe any 

Who ſtick to their texts, and thoſe are the MANY. 
But when croſſing and joſtling come queer men of G- d, 
In ruſty brown coats and waiſtcoats of plaid ; 

With greaſy cropt hair, and hats cut to the quick, 
Tight white leathern breeches, and ſmart little ſtick ; 
Clear of all that is ſacred from bowſprit to poop, ſir; 
Who prophane like a pagan, and ſwear like a trooper ; 
Who ſhine in the cock-pit, on turf and in ſtable, 

And are the prime bucks and arch wags of each table ; 
Who if they e'er deign to thump drum eccleſiaſtic, 
Spout new fangled doctrine enough to make man ſick ; 
And lay down as goſpel, but not from their Bibles, 
That good-natur'd vices are nothing but foibles ; 

And vice are refining till vice is no more, 

From taking a bottle to taking a * * ® * ®, 

Then if in theſe days ſuch apoſtates appear, 

(For ſuch I am told are found there and here) 

O pardon dear Friend a well-meaning zeal, 

Too unguardedly telling the ſcandal ] feel: 

It touches not you, let the galled jades winch, 

Sound in morals and doctrine you never will flinch, 


O Friend 
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The Scotch livings are from 40 1. per annum to 1501. per annum; Scoren Livines. 
a decent houſe is built for the miniſter on the glebe, and about ſix 
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acres of land annexed. The church allows no curate, except 


in caſe of ſickneſs or age, when one, under the title of helper, 
is appointed; or, where the livings are very extenſive, a miſ. 
ſionary, or aſſiſtant is allotted ; but ſine- cures, or fine-cured pre. 
ferments, never diſgrace the church of our ſiſter kingdom. The 
widows and children are of late provided for out of a fund eſtab- 
liſhed by two acts, 17th and 22d G. II.“ This fund, amount. 
ing now to 66,000 l. was formed by the contributions of the 
clergy, whoſe widows receive annuities from 101. to 251, ac- 
cording to what their huſbands had advanced. 

Croſs the Nairn; the bridge large, but the ſtream inconſider. 
able, except in floods. On the Welt is Kilravoch Caſtle, and 
that of Dalcroſs, Keep due North, along the military road from 
Perth; paſs along a narrow low piece of land, projecting far 
into the Firth, called Arderfier, forming a ſtrait ſcarce a mile over, 
between this county and that of Cromartie +. At the end of 
this point 1s Fort George, a ſmall but ſtrong and regular for. 
treſs, built ſince 1745, as a place d' armes: it is kept in excellent 
order, but, by reaſon of the happy change of the times, ſeemed 


O Friend of paſt youth, let me think of the fable 

Oft told with chaſte mirth at your innocent table, 
When inſtructively kind, wiſdom's rules you run o'er, 
Reluctant I leave you, inſatiate for more; 

So, bleſt be the day, that my joys will reſtore.” 


An account of the government of the church of Scotland was communicated 


to me by the Reverend Mr. Brodie, the late worthy miniſter of Calder. Vide 
Appendix. 


+ Between which plies a ferry-boat. 
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almoſt deſerted : the barracks are very handſome, and form ſeveral 
regular and good ſtreets. 

Lay at Campbeltown, a place conſiſting of numbers of very 
mean houſes, owing its riſe and ſupport to the neighboring 
fort, 

Paſſed over Culloden Moor, the place that North Britain owes 
its preſent proſperity to, by the victory of April 16, 1946. On 
the fide of the Moor, are the great plantations of Culloden 
Houſe, the ſeat of the late Duncan Forbes, a warm and active 
friend to the houſe of Hanover, who ſpent great ſums in its 
ſervice, and by his influence, and by his perſuaſions, diverted 
numbers from joining in rebellion ; at length he met with a 
cool return, for his attempt to ſheath, after victory, the unſa- 
tiated ſword, But let a veil be flung over a few excefles con- 
ſequential of a day, productive of ſo much benefit to the united 
kingdoms. f 

The young adventurer lodged here the evening preceding the 
battle; diſtracted with the averſion of the common men to diſ— 
cipline, and the diſſentions among his officers, even when they were 
at the brink of deſtruction, he ſeemed incapable of acting, could 
be ſcarcely perſuaded to mount his horſe, never came into the 
action, as might have been expected from a prince who had his laſt 
ſtake to play, but fled ingloriouſly to the old traitor Lever *, who, 
| was told, did execrate him to the perſon who informed him that 


His Lordſhip was at that time expecting the event of the battle, when a per- 


fon came in and informed him, that he ſaw the Prince riding full ſpeed, and 
alone. | 


he 


Aus. 16. 


CULLODEN, 
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he was approaching as a fugitive : foreſeeing his own ruin az the 
conſequence *, 

The Duke of Cumberland, when he found that the barges of the 
fleet attended near the ſhore for the ſafety of his perſon, in caſe of 
defeat, immediately ordered them away, to convince his men of the 
reſolution he had taken of either conquering or periſhing wich 
them. 

The battle was fought contrary to the advice of ſome of th: 
moſt ſenſible men in the rebel army, who adviſed the retiring 
into the faſtneſſes beyond the Neſs, the breaking down the bridge 
of Inverneſs, and defending themſelves amidſt the mountains, 
They politically urged that England was engaged in bloody wars 
foreign and domeſtic, that it could at that time ill ſpare its 
troops; and that the Government might from that conſideration, 
be induced to grant to the inſurgents their lives and fortunes, 
on condition they laid down their arms. They were ſenſible 
that their cauſe was deſperate, and that their ally was faichleß; 
yet knew it might be long before they could be entirely ſubdued; 


* Regard to impartiality obliges me to give the following account very recently 
communicated to me, relating to the ſtation of the chief on this important day ; 
and that by an eye-witneſs. 

The Scotch army was drawn up in a ſingle line; behind, at about 500 paces 
diſtance, was a corps de reſerve, with which was the Adventurer, a place of {:eming 
ſecurity, from whence he iſſued his orders. His uſual dreſs was that of the Higl- 
lands, but this day he appeared in a brown coat, with a looſe great coat over it, 
and an ordinary hat, ſuch as countrymen wear, on his head. Remote as this place 


was from the ſpot where the trifling action was, a ſervant of his was killed by an 


accidental ſhot, It is well known how ſhort the conflict was: and the moment 


he ſaw his right wing give way, he fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and without 
a ſingle attendant, till he was joined by a few other fugitives. 


therefore 
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FR SCOTLAND, 


therefore drew hopes from the ſad neceſſity of our affairs at that 
ſeaſon: but this rational plan was ſuperſeded by the favorite faction 
in the army, to whoſe guidance the unfortunate adventurer had re- 
ſigned himſelf. | 

After deſcending from the Moor, got into a well-cultivated coun- 
try; and after riding ſome time under low but pleaſant hills, not far 
from the ſea, reach 

IsveRNEss, finely ſeated on a plain, between the Firth of 
Murray, and the river Neſs : the firſt, from the narrow ſtrait of 
Arderſier, inſtantly widens into a fine bay, and again as ſuddenly 
contracts oppoſite Inverneſs, at the ferry of Keſſock, the paſs into 
Roſsſpire, The town is large and well built, very populous, and 
contains about eleven thouſand inhabitants. This being the laſt 
of any note in North Britain, is the winter reſidence of many of 
the neigboring gentry : and the preſent emporium, as it was the 
antient, of the north of Scotland, Ships of five or ſix hundred 
tons can ride at the loweſt ebb within a mile of the town; and 
at high tides veſſels of 200 tons can come up to the quay. 
The preſent imports are chiefly groceries, haberdaſheries, hard- 
ware, and other neceſſaries from London: and of late from ſix 
to eight hundred hogſheads of porter are annually brought in. 
The exports are chiefly ſalmon, thoſe of the Neſs being eſteemed 
of more exquiſite flavor than any other. Herrings, of an 1n- 
terior kind, taken in the Firth from Auguſt to March. The 
manufactured exports are conſiderable in cordage and ſacking. 


Of late years, the linnen manufacture of the place ſaves it above 


three thouſand pounds a year, which uſed to go into Holland for 
that article, The commerce of this place was at its height a 
A a century 
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century or two ago, when it engroſſed the exports of corn, ſalmos 
and herrings, and had beſides a great trade in cured codfiſh now loſt, 
and in thoſe times very large fortunes were made here. 

The opulence of this town has often made it the object of plun. 
der to the Lords of the Iſles and their dependents. It ſuffered 
in particular in 1222, from one Gilliſpie; in 1429, from Al. 
der, Lord of the Ifles; and, even ſo late did the antient manner; 
prevale, that a head of a weſtern clan, in the latter end of the 
laſt century, threatened the place with fire and ſword, it the, 
did not pay a large contribution, and preſent him with a ſcarle: 
ſuit laced ; all which was complied with. 

On the North ſtood Oliver's fort, a pentagon, whoſe for: 
remains to be traced only by the ditches and banks. He formed 
it with ſtones purloined from the neighboring religious houtes. A: 
preſent there is a very conſiderable rope-walk near it. 

On an eminence ſouth of the town is old Fort St. George, whic! 
was taken and blown up by the rebels in 1746. It had been th: 
antient caſtle converted by General Wade into barracks. Ac- 
cording to Boetbius, Duncan was murdered here by Macbeth. 
but according to Fordun, near Elgin . This caſtle uſed to be 
the reſidence of the court, whenever the Scottih Princes were 
called to quell the inſurrections of the turbulent clans, Old 
people ſtill remember magnificent apartments embelliſhed wich 
ſtucco buſts and paintings. The view from hence is charming 
of the Firth, the paſſage of Keſſock, the river Neſs, the ſtrange- 
ſhaped hill of Tomman heurich, and various groupes of diltant 
mountains, 
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The Tomman is of an oblong form, broad at the baſe, and 
ſloping on all ſides towards the top; ſo that it looks like a 
ſhip with its keel upwards, Its ſides, and part of the neigh- 
boring plains are planted, ſo it is both an agreeable walk and a 
fine object. It is perfectly detached from any other hill; and if it 
was not for its great ſize might paſs* for a work of art. The view 
from it is ſuch, that no traveller will think his labor loſt, after gain- 
ing the ſummit. 

At Inverneſs, and I believe at other towns in Scotland, is an 
officer, called Dean of the Guild, who, aſſiſted by a council, 
ſuperintends the markets, regulates the price + of proviſions ; and 
if any houſe falls down, and the owner lets it lie in ruins for 
three years, the Dean can abſolutely diſpoſe of the ground to the 
beſt bidder, 

In this town was a houſe of Dominicans, founded in 1233 by 
Alexander II.: and in Dalrymple's collection there is mention of a 
nunnery. 

In the Church Street is a hoſpital with a capital of gooo l. 
the intereſt of which 1s diſtributed among the indigent inhabitants 
of the town, In this houſe is a library of 1400 volumes of both 
antient and modern books. The founder was Mr. Robert Baillie, a 


Its length at top about 300 yards; I neglected meaſuring the baſe or the 


height, which are both conſiderable ; the breadth of the top only 20 yards. 

+ Beef, (22 ounces to the pound) 2d. to 4d. Mutton, 2 d. to 3d. Veal, 
3d. to 5d, Pork, 2d. to 3d. Chickens, 3 d. to 4 d. a couple. Fowl, 4d. 
to 6d, apiece. Gooſe, 12d. to14d. Ducks, 15. a couple. Eggs, ſeven a penny, 


Salmon, of whieh there are ſeyeral great fiſheries, 1 d. and 1d. halfpenny per 
pound, 
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miniſter in this town: but the principal benefactor was Doctor Jay; 
Fraſer, ſecretary to the Chelſea hoſpital. 

Croſs the Neſs on a bridge of ſeven arches, above which the tide 
flows for about a mile. A ſmall toll is collected here, which brings 
to the town about 60 l. a year. 

Proceed North ; have a fine view of the Firth, which now widens 
again from Keſſock into a large bay ſome miles in length. The hills 
ſlope down to the water- ſide, and are finely cultivated ; but the dif. 
tant proſpect is of rugged mountains of a ſtupendous height; as if 
created as guards to the reſt of the iſland from the fury of the boi. 
ſterous North. 

Ride cloſe to the water-edge thro woods of alder: paſs near ſcve- 
ral houſes of the Fraſers, and reach 

Caſtle Dunie, the ſite of the houſe of their chieftain Lord Zovat 
The barony from which he took his title came into the family by 
the marriage of Sir Simon Fraſer, a little before the year 1300, with 
the heireſs of Lord Biſſet, a nobleman of great poſſeſſion in these 
parts. | ; 

The old houſe, which was very mean, was burnt down in 1746; 
but a neat box, the reſidence of the hoſpitable factor, is built in its 
ſtead on a high bank well wooded, over the pretty river Beule, or 
Beaulieu. The country, for a certain circuit, is fertile, well culti- 

vated, and ſmiling. The bulk of Lord Lovat's eſtate was in theſe 
parts; the reſt, to the amount of 300 l. per annum, in Stratherick. 
He was a potent chieftain, and could raiſe about 1coo men: but | 
found his neighbors ſpoke as unfavorably of him, as his enemies did 
in the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom. Legiſlature has given the 


moſt honorable teſtimony to the merit of the ſon, by reſtoring, in 


1774. 


e 


4 
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1774, the forfeited fortunes of the father. No patent for nobility 
conveyed greater glory to any one, than the preamble to the act has 
done to this gentleman. His father's property had been one of the 
annexed eſtates, i. e. ſettled unalienably on the crown, as all the for- 
feited fortunes in the Highlands are: the whole value of which 
brought in at that time about 6000 J. per annum, and thoſe in the 
Lowlands about the ſame ſum; ſo that the power and intereſt of a 
poor twelve thouſand per annum, terrified and nearly ſubverted the 
conſtitution of theſe powerful kingdoms, 

The profits of theſe eſtates are lodged in the hands of Truſtees, . 
who apply their revenue for the founding of ſchools for the inſtruc- 
tion of children in ſpinning ; wheels are given away to poor families, 
and flax- ſeed to farmers. Some money is given in aid of the roads, 
and towards building bridges over the torrents; by which means a 
ready intercourſe is made to parts before inacceſſible to ſtrangers *. 
And in 1753, a large ſum was ſpent on an Utepian project of eſta- 
bliſhing colonies (on the forfeited eſtates) of diſbanded ſoldiers and 
ſailors : comfortable houſes were built for them, land and money 
given, and ſome lent; but the ſucceſs by no means anſwered the in- 
tentions of the projectors. 

Ford the Bewley, where a ſalmon fiſhery, belonging to the Levat 
eſtate, rents at 120 l. per annum. The Erſe name of this river is 
Farar, and the vale it runs through, Glen ſtrath-farar. It is proba- 
ble that this was its antient name, and that the Varar Aſtuarium of 
Ptolemy was derived from it, the F being changed into J. The 


The factors, or agents of theſe eſtates, are alſo allowed all the money they 
expend in planting. 
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country on this ſide the river is called Leirnamonach *, or the Monk“; 
land, having formerly been the property of the priory of Beroley; 
and the oppoſite ſide bears the name of Airds, or the Heights, 
Paſs by ſome excellent farms, well incloſed, improved, and 
planted : the land produces wheat and other corn. Much cat. 
tle are bred in theſe parts, and there are ſeveral linnen manu— 
factures. 

Ford the Conan to Caſtle Braan, the feat of the Earl of Seaforth, a 
good houſe, pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of a hill; commands a 
view of a large plain, and to the Welt a wild proſpect of broken 
and lofty mountains, 

There is here a fine full length of Mary Stuart, with this in- 
ſcription : Maria D. G. Scotiæ piifſima regina, Franciæ Dotarie, 
Anno Atatis Regni 38. 1580. Her dreſs is black, with a ruff, 
cap, handkerchief, and a white veil down to the ground, beads 
and prayer-book, and a croſs hanging from her neck ; her hair 
dark brown, her face handſome, and conſidering the difference 
of years, ſo much reſembling her portrait by Zucchero, in Chif- 
wick Houle, as to leave little doubt as to the originality of the 
laſt. 

A ſmall half-length on wood, of Henry Darnly, inſcribed Henricus 
Stuardus Dominus Darnly, Et. IX. M. D. LV. dreſſed in black, 
with a ſword. It is the figure of a pretty boy. 

A fine portrait of Cardinal Richlieu. General Monk, in a buff 
coat. Head of Sir George Mackenzie, The Earl of Seaforth, called 


+ Leir, or Lether, land that lies on the fide of a river or branch of the ſea, and 
Monach, a monk. 
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from his ſize, Kenneth More. Frances Counteſs of Seaforth, daugh- 
ter of Villiam Marquiſs of Powis, in her robes, with a tawny 
moor offering her a coronet, Roger Palmer Earl of Caſtlemaine; 
diſtinguiſhed by his lady, Barbara Dutchels of Cleveland; and by his 
ſimple embaſſy to a diſcerning Pope from that bigotted Prince 
James II. 

Near the houſe are ſome very fine oaks and horſe-cheſnuts : in 
the garden, Turkey apricots, orange nectarines, and a ſmall foft 
peach, ripe ; other peaches, nectarines, and green gages, far from 
ripe. 

Paſs through Dingwall, a ſmall town, the capital of RH, 
ſituated near the head of the Firth of Cromartie : the Highlanders 
call it Iuner-Feorain, Feoran being the name of the river that runs 
near it into the Firth. An antient croſs, and an obeliſk over the 
burying place of the Earls of Cromartie's family, were all I ſaw re- 
markable in it. In the year 1400, Dingwall had its caſtle, ſubject 
to Donald, Lord of tlie Iſles, and Earl of Roſs. After that regulus 
was weakened. by the battle of Harlaw, his territories were invaded ; 
and this caſtle reduced to the power of the crown of Scotland, by the 
Duke of Albany, 

Ride along a very. good road cut on the fide of a hill, with the 
country very well cultivated above and below, with ſeveral ſmall 
woods interſperſed near the water's edge. There is a fine view of 
almoſt the whole bay, the moſt capacious and ſecure of any 
in Great Britain; its whole navy might lay there with eaſe, 
and ſhips of two hundred tuns may fail up above two-thirds 
of its length, which extends near thirty Eugliſb miles from the 
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Putters * of Cromartie to a ſmall diſtance beyond Dinzya/!, 
the entrance is narrow; the projecting hills defend this fine 
bay from all winds; ſo it juſtly merits the name given it ot 
Portus ſalutis. 

FouLEs, the ſeat of Sir Henry Monro, lies about a mile from the 
Firth, near vaſt plantations on the flats, as well as on the hills, 
Thoſe on the hills are fix miles in length, and in a very flouriſhing 
ſtate. On the back of theſe are extenſive vallies full of oats, 
bounded by mountains, which here, as well as in the High. 
lands in general, run from Eaſt to Weſt. Sir Henry holds a 
foreſt from the crown by a very whimſical tenure, that of de. 
livering a ſnow-ball on any day of the year that it is demanded, 
and he ſeems to be in no danger of forfeiting his right by fai. 
lure of the quit- rent: for ſnow lies in form of a glaciere in the 
chaſms of Benwewiſh, a neighboring mountain, throughout the 
year. 

Continue my journey along the low country, which is rich and 
well cultivated. 

Paſs near [nvergordon *, a handſome houſe, amidſt fine planta- 
tions, Near it is the narroweſt part of the Firth, and a ferry into 
the ſhire of Cromartie, now a country almoſt deſtitute of trees ; yet, 


Sutter, or Shooters, two hills that form its entrance, projecting conſiderably 
into the water. | 


+ At Culraen, three miles from this place, is found, two feet beneath the ſur- 


face, a ſtratum of white ſoapy marle filled with ſhells, and is much uſed as 2 
manure, 
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in the time of James V. was covered with timber, and over-run with 
wolves “. 

Near the ſummit of the hill, between the Firths of Cromar- 
tie and Dornoch, is Ballinagouan, the ſeat of a Gentleman, who 
has moſt ſucceſsfully converted his ſword into a ploughſhare ; 
who, after a ſeries of diſintereſted ſervices to his country, by 
clearing the ſeas of privateers, the moſt unprofitable of captures, 
has applied himſelf to arts not lefs deſerving of its thanks. He 
is the beſt farmer and the greateſt planter in the country : his 
wheat and his turneps ſhew the one, his plantations of a million 
of pines each year the othef F. It was with great ſatisfaction 
that I obſerved characters of this kind very frequent in North 
Britain ; for during the interval of peace, every officer of any 
patrimony was fond of retiring to it, aſſumed the farmer with- 
out flinging off the gentleman, enjoyed rural quiet; yet ready to 
undergo the fatigues of war the moment his country clamed his 
ſervices. 

About two miles below Ballinagouan 1s a melancholy inſtance 


* Theſe animals have been long extin&t in North Britain, notwithſtanding 
M. de Buffon aſſerts the contrary. There are many antient laws for their extirpa- 
tion: that of James I. parlem. 7. is the moſt remarkable: The Schiriffs & 
Barons ſuld hunt the wolf four or thrie times in the Zear, betwixt St. Marks day 
& Lambes, quhich is the time of their quhelpes, and all tenents ſall riſe with them 
under paine of ane wadder.“ 


+ Pine, or Scotch fir ſeed, as it is called, ſells from four to ſix ſhillings per 
pound. Rents are payed here in kind: the landlord either contracts to ſupply 
the forts with the produce of the land, or ſells it to the merchant, who comes for 
it. The price of labor is 6 d. per day to the men, 3 d. to the women. 
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New TAR BAT. 


A T1 Un 


of a reverſe of conduct: the ruins of New Tarbat, once the 
magnificent ſeat of an unhappy nobleman, who plunged into a 
moſt ungrateful rebellion, deſtructive to himſelf and family, 
The tenants, who ſeem to inhabit it gratis, are forced to ſhelter 
themſelves from the weather in the very loweſt apartments, 
while ſwallows make their neſts in the bold ſtucco of ſome of 
the upper. , 

While I was in this county, I heard a ſingular but well-atteſted 
relation of a woman diſordered in her health, who faſted for a ſuper. 
natural ſpace of time; but the length of the narrative obliges me to 
fling it into the Appendix. 

Ride along a tedious black moor to Tain, a ſmall town on 
the Firth of Dornoch; diſtinguiſhed for nothing but its large 
ſquare tower, decorated with five ſmall ſpires. Here was alſo 
a collegiate church, founded in 1481 by Thomas, Biſhop of 
Roſs. Captain Richard Franks, an honeſt Cavalier, who during 
the uſurpation made an angling peregrination from the bank: 
of the Trent to Fohn à Groat's houſe, calls Tain as exemplary 
as any place for juſtice, that never uſes gibbet or halter to 
hang a man, but ſacks all their malefactors, ſo ſwims them 
* to their graves.” * The place appeared very gay at this time; 
for all the gaudy finery of a little fair was diſplayed in the 
ſhew of hard ware, printed linnens, and ribbands. Kept along 
the ſhore for about two miles through an open corn country ; 
and croſſing the great ferry, in breadth near two miles, thro 
a rapid tide, and in a bad boat, land in the county of Se. 


* Northern Memoirs, &c. by Richard Franks, Philanthropus. London, 1694- 
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4 und, Cattu of the Highlanders; and in leſs than an hour reach 


3 
* 


its capital 

Dorwocn, a ſmall town, half in ruins; once the reſidence 
of the Biſhops of Cathneſs, and, like Durham, the ſeat of Ec- 
clefiaſtics : many of the houſes ſtill are called after the titles of 
thoſe that inhabited them : the Biſhop lodged in the caſtle : the 
Dean's houſe is at preſent the inn. The cathedral was in form 
of a croſs; built by Gilbert Moray, who died Biſhop of Cath- 
neſs in 1245: it is now a ruin, except part, which is the pre- 
ſent church.“ On the doors and window-ſhutters were painted 
(as is common in many parts of North Britain) white tadpole- 
like figures on a black ground, deſigned to expreſs the tears 
of the country for the loſs of any perſon of diſtinction. Theſe 
were occaſioned by the affecting end of that amiable pair, the 
young Earl and Counteſs of Sutherland, who were lovely in their 
lives, and in their deaths they were not divided, for their hap- 
pineſs was interrupted by a very ſhort ſeparation : /ane ubi 
idem et maximus et honeſtiſſimus amor eſt, aliquando preſtat morte 
fungi, quam vita diſtrabi . 

Ride on a plain not far from the ſea; paſs by a ſmall croſs, 
called the Thane's, erected in memory of the battle of Embo in 
1259, between William Earl of Sutherland and the Danes, who 


- were overthrown, and their General ſlain, at this place; and not far 


from thence the ſpot where an unhappy creature had been burnt, 


Sir Patrick Murray founded here in 1271 a convent of Mathurines. 


+ Where a mutual and moſt ardent and moſt virtuous affeftion reigns, it is 
ſometimes preferable to be united by death, than torn from each other by life, 
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if I miſtake not, in June 1727, for the imaginary crime of ig. 
craft *. 

Croſs a very narrow inlet to a {mall bay at Portheg, or the little 
ferry, in a boat as dangerous as the laſt ; for horſes can neither get 
in or out without great riſque, from the vaſt height of the ſides and 
their want of ſlips. Keep along the ſhore, paſs by the ſmall villag: 
ot Golſpie, and reach 
DuxROBIN. Dunrobin Caſtle, the antient ſeat of the Earls of Sutherland, 
founded about the year 1100 by Robert, or Robin, ſecond Earl ct 
Sutherland; ſituated near the ſea, and as the word Dun import:, 
on a round hill. The few paintings here are, an Earl of 1770; 


* This is the laſt inſtance of theſe frantic executions in the North of Scaslaud, 
as that in the South was at Pai/ly in 1697, where, among others, a woman, young 
and handſome, ſuffered, with a reply to her enquiring friends, worthy a Nena 
matron ; being aſked why ſhe did not make a better defence on her tryal, anſwered, 
My per/ecutors have deftroyed my honor, and my life is not now worth the pains of de. 
fending. The laſt inſtance of national credulity on this head was the ſtory of the 
witches of Ther/o, who tormenting for a long time an honeſt fellow under the 
uſual form of cats, at laſt provoked him ſo, that one night he put them to flight 
with his broad ſword, and cut off the leg of one leſs nimble than the reſt ; on ki 
taking it up, to his amazement he found it belonged to a female of his own ſpecies, 
and next morning diſcovered the owner, an old hag, with only the companion leg 
to this. The horrors of the tale were conſiderably abated in the place I heard it, 
by an unlucky enquiry made by one in company, wiz. In what part would the old 


woman have ſuftered, had the man cut off the cat's tail? But theſe relations of 


almoſt obfolete ſuperſtitions, muſt never be thought a reflection on this country, as 
Jong as any memory remains of the tragical end of the poor people at Tring, who, 
within a few miles of our capital, in 1751, fell a ſacrifice to the belief of the com- 
mon people in witches ; or of that ridiculous impoſture in the capital itſelf, in 
1762, of the Cock-Lane ghoſt, which found credit with all ranks of people. 
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an old man, on wood. His ſon and two daughters, by Co. G. 
1628. A fine full length of Charles I. Angus Williamſon, a hero of 
the clan Chattan, who reſcued the Syutherlands in the time of 
diſtreſs. A very ſingular picture of the Duke of Alva in coun- 
cil, with a cardinal by his ſide, who puts a pair of bellows 
blown by the Devil into his ear: the Duke has a chain in 
one hand fixed to the necks of the kneeling Flemings, in the other 
he ſhews them a paper of recantation for them to ſign ; behind 
whom are the reformed Clergy. The cardinal is the noted 
Anthony Perrenot, cardinal de Grandville, ſecretary to Margaret 
of Auſtria, Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy, Governeſs of the NVe- 
therlands; and who was held to be the author, advancer and 
nouriſher * of the troubles of thoſe countries; and who on his 
recall into Spain, was ſuppoſed to be the great promoter of the cruel. 
ties exerciſed afterwards by the Duke of Ada, the ſucceſſor of his 
miſtreſs. 

The demeſne is kept in excellent order; and I ſaw here (lat. 58.) 
a very fine field of wheat, which would be ripe about the middle of 
next month. 

This was the moſt northern wheat which had been ſown this year 
in North Britain, 

Sutherland is a country abounding in cattle, and ſends out annu— 
ally 2500 head, which ſold about this time (lean) from 21. 10s. to 
31. per head, Theſe are very frequently without horns, and both 
they and the horſes are very ſmall. Stags abound in the hills, there 
being reckoned not leſs than 1600 on the Sutherland eſtate, which, 


* Grimſtone's Hiſt. Netherlands, 344+ 349. 
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PicT13n CasTLES, 


A . 


in fact, is the greateſt part of the county. Beſides theſe are Ros: 
Grous, black game and Ptarmigans in plenty, and during winter 
multitudes of water-fowl on the coaſt. 

Not far from Dunrobin is a very entire piece of antiquity, of 
the kind known in Scotland by the name of the Pi Caſtles, 
and called here Cairn Lia', or a grey tower: that I ſaw wa; 
about 130 yards in circumference, round, and raiſed ſo hi 
above the ground as to form a conſiderable mount : on the 
top was an extenſive but ſhallow hollow: within were three don 
concentric galleries, at ſmall diſtances from each other, cover: 
with large ſtones; and the ſide-walls were about four or fy: 
feet thick, rudely made. There are generally three of t!:c{; 
places near each other, ſo that each may be ſeen from any one, 
Buildings of this Kind are very frequent, along this coaſt, that 
of Cathneſs and of Strathnavern. Others agreeing in external 
form are common in the Hebrides, but differ in their internal 
conſtruction. In the iſlands they are attributed to the Danes; 
here to the Pi#s, Poſſibly each nation might have the ſame 
mode of building with ſome variation, for I am told that ſome 
are to be ſeen in places where the Danes never penetrated, 
They were probably the defencible habitations of the times, 1 
muſt withdraw my opinion of their having been the fate 
hiemi, aut receptacula frugibus, like thoſe of the antient Germans. 
Such are not uncommon in Scotland, but of a form very different 


from theſe. 


An enquiry is at this time making, by means of a correſpondence in Copen- 
hagen, whether any ſuch edifices exiſt at preſent in the Daniſb dominions ; and 
what was their ſuppoſed uſe. The reſult will be given in the next volume. 
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Kept along the ſhore Northward. About a mile from the caſtle 
are ſome ſmall cliffs of free-ſtone; in one is Strath-Leven Cove, 
an artificial cave, with ſeats, and ſeveral ſhallow circular hollows 
cut within-ſide, once the retreat of a devout hermit. At ſome 
diſtance, and near the ſea, are ſmall ſtrata of coal three feet 
thick, dipping to the Eaſt, and found at the depth of about 14 
to 24 yards. Sometimes it takes fire on the bank, which has 
given it ſo ill a name, that people are very fearful of taking it 
aboard their ſhips. I am ſurprized that they will not run the 
riſque, conſidering the miraculous quality it poſſeſſes of driving 
away rats wherever it is uſed. This is believed by the good 
people of Sutherland, who aſſured me ſeriouſly of its virtues; and 
they farther attributed the ſame to the earth and very heath of 
their county. They add too, that not a rat will live with them, 


notwithſtanding they ſwarm in the adjacent ſhires of Roſs and 


Catbneſs *. 


Some years ago I bought of the Monks, at the great Benedictine convent at 
Aug fourg, ſome papers of St. Ulrick's earth, which I was aſſured, by Lutheran and 
Papiſt, had the ſame rat-expelling quality with that above-mentioned ; but whe- 
ther for want of due faith, or neglect of attending to the forms of the printed pre- 
(criptions given with them, (here copied at full length) I know not, but the auda- 
cious animals haunt my houſe in ſpite of it : —Yenerabiles Reliquie de Terra Sepul. 


chrali, five de reſoluta deintùs carne S. Udalrici Conf. & Epiſcop: Auguſtani; que / 


honorifice ad inſtar aliarum Reliquiarum habeantur, & ad Dei laudem, Divique Praſulis 
honirem, pium quoddam opus, Ve g. Oratio, Fejunium, Eltemo/yna, &C. praftetur, 
mirum eft, qua polleant efficacid, ad proſcri bendos praſertim > domibus, & wicinia 
Glires, qui ſubſiſtere minimè valent ubicunque ſimiles Religuiæ cum fiducid fuerint ap- 
tenſe wel afſervate. ague ex ſpeciali prerogativd, qua omnipotens Deus inſignia tants. 
Patroni merita perpetuo miraculo ſiatuit condecorare. 
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In Mynt, a part of this county, far Weſt of Dunrobin, are large 
ſtrata of a beautiful white marble, equal, as I was told, to the 


Parian. I afterwards ſaw ſome of the ſame kind found at Glen vos, 


in Badenoch. | 

Croſs the water of Brora, which runs along a deep chaſy, 
over which is a handſome bridge of a ſingle arch, Near i; 
a cave, where the ſalmon fiſhers lie during the ſeaſon : the 19G! 
is pierced through to the ſurface, which ſerves for a natural 
chimney. They take annually about 10 or 12 laſts of fich. 
In a bank not far from the bridge are found abundance of 
Belemnitæ. 

The country is very ſandy, and the arable, or cultivated part, 
very narrow, confined on the Eaſt by the fea, on the Welt by 
lofty black mountains, which approach nearer and nearer to the 
water, till at length they project into it at the great promontory, 
the Ord of Cathneſs, the boundary between that county and Sather 
land; after which the coaſt is bold and rocky, except a ſmall bay or 
tWo. 

Ford the very dangerous water of Helmſdale, rapid and full of 
great ſtones. Very large Lampries are found here, fiſh deteſted by 
the Highlanders. Beneath the ſtones on the ſea-ſhore are abundance 
of ſpotted and viviparous Blennies, Father Laſhers, and Whiſtle 
Fiſh, Mackarel appear here in this month, but without their rocs, 


I thought them far inferior in goodneſs to thoſe of our country. 


Much Salmon is taken here. 

The grey Water-wagrtail quits this country in winter; with us it 
reſides, 

Dined at the little village of Helmſdale; near which are the ruins 
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of a ſquare tower, built by Margaret Counteſs of Sutherland, in the 


fifteenth century. 
Paſſed through a rich vale full of good barley and oats, between 


the hill of Helmſdale and the Ord. Aſcend that vaſt promontory 


on a good road, winding up its ſteep ſides, and impending in many 


parts over the ſea, infinitely more high and horrible, than our 
Penmaen Mawr, Beneath were numbers of Seals floating on the 
waves, With ſea-fowl ſwimming among them with great ſecurity. 
Obſerved projecting from one part of the Ord, far below, a ſmall 
and verdant hill, on which, tradition ſays, was fought a ſingle com- 
bat between an Earl of Cathneſs, and a ſon of the Earl of Suther- 
/and, while their two armies looked on from above : the firſt was 
killed on the ſport, the laſt died of his wounds. 

The Ord was the antient diviſion of Cathneſs, when Sutherland wa 
reckoned part. I he diſtinction at that time was CATHENESIA cis 
et ultra montem. Sutherland was ſty led then Catau, as being more 
montanous : the modern Cathneſs, Guaelav, as being more plain *. 

Beneath this cape are 1mmenſe caves, the reſort of Seals +, and 
Sea-fowls: the ſides and top are chiefly covered with heath and 
moraſly earth, which give it a black and melancholy look. Ride 
over ſome boggy and dreary moors. Pals thro' Auſdale, a little 
Highland village. Deſcend into a deep bottom covered with 


Sir David Da'/rymple's Annals of Scotland. 135 
+ During ſpring great quantities of Lump-fiſh reſort here, and are the prey of 


the ſeals, as appears from the numbers of their ſkins, which at that ſeaſon float 


aſhore, The Seals, at certain times, ſeem viſited with a great mortality ; for ax 
thoſe times multitudes of them are ſeen dead in the water, 
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alders, willows, birch, and wicken trees, to Langwall, the ſeat 
of Mr. Sutherland, who gave me a very hoſpitable reception, 
The country abounds with Stags and Roes, and all forts of 
feathered game, while the adjacent river brings Salmon almoſt up tg 
his door. 

I enquired here after the Lavellan*, which, from deſcription, ] 
ſuſpect to be the Water Shrew-mouſe, The country people have à 
notion that it is noxious to cattle : they preſerve the ſkin, and, as 2 
cure for their ſick beaſts, give them the water in which it has been 
dipt. I believe it to be the ſame animal which in Sutherland is called 
the Water Mole, 

Proceed on my journey. Paſs near Berridale. On a peninſul, 
jutting into the ſea is the ruin of the caſtle; between it and th: 
land 1s a deep chaſm, where there had been a draw-bridge, On thi; 
caſtle are ſtationed, in the Salmon ſeaſon, perfons who are to obſeryc 
the approach of the fiſh to the treſh waters. 

Near Clathron is a druidical ſtone ſet an end, and of a moſt ſtu- 
pendous ſize. 

Saw Dunbeth +, the ſeat of Mr. Sinclair, ſituated on a narrow neck 
of land; on one ſide impending over the ſea, on the other, ove! 
a deep chaſm, into which the tide flows: a ſmall narrow garden, 
with billows beating on three ſides, fills the reſt of the land be- 
tween the houſe and the water. Numbers of old caſtles in tl: 
county have the ſame tremendous ſituation. On the Weſt ſide of 


® Sibbald Hift. Scotland. By. Zool. illuſt. cii. 


+ This caſtle was taken and garriſoned by the Marquiſs of Montroſe in 165% 
immediately preceding his final defeat. hzzelock. 454. 
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this houſe are a few rows of tolerable trees ; the only-trees that 1 
ſaw from Berridale to the extremity of Cathneſs . On the right in- 
Jand are the ſmall remains of Knackennan Caſtle, built by an Earl of 
Cathneſs. From theſe parts is a full view of the lofty naked moun- 
tain of Scaraben and Morven, The laſt Ptarmigans in Scotland are 
on the firſt; the laſt Roes about Langwall, there being neither high 
hills nor woods beyond. All the county on this ſide, from Daunbeth 
to the extremity, is flat, or at leſt very ſeldom interrupted with hills, 
and thoſe low; but the coaſts rocky, and compoſed of ſtupendous 
cliffs. 

Refreſhed our horſes at a little inn at the hamlet of Chythe, not 
far from the headland, called Clytheneſs. Reach Thrumſter, a ſeat 
of Mr. Sinclair's. It is oblervable, that the names of places in 
this county often terminate in ter and dale, which ſavors of Daniſh 
origin. | 

The Sinclairs are very numerous, and poſſeſs conſiderable fortunes 
in theſe parts; but Boethius lays, that they, the Fraziers, Campbells, 
Boſwells, and many others, came originally from France. 

Paſs through Wick, a ſmall burrough town with ſome good 
houſes, ſeated on a river within reach of the tide; and at a diſtance 
lies an old tower, called Lord Oliphant's caſtle. In this town lives 
a weever who weeves a ſhirt, with buttons and button holes entire 
without any ſeam, or the leſt uſe of the needle : but it is to be feared 
that he will ſcarce find any benefit from his ingenuity, as he cannot 


gut vaſt quantity of ſubterraneous timber in all the moors. Near Dunbeth is 
an entire Picks caſtle, with the hollow in the top, and is called the Bourg of 
Danbeth, 
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afford his labor under five pounds a ſhirt. Somewhat Farther, cg 
to the ſea, is Achringal tower, the ſeat of Sir William Dunbar. Ride 
over the Links of Keith, on the ſide of Sinclair bay, Theſe were 
once a moraſs, now covered with ſand, finely turfed over; fo in thi; 
inſtance the land has been obliged by the inſtability of rhe ſand, 
The old caſtle of Keiſs is ſeated on a rock, with a good houſe of the 
ſaine name near it. 

Near Freſwick caſtle the cliffs are very lofty ; the ſtrata that 
compole them lie quite horizontally in ſuch thin and regular layers, 
and ſo often interſected by fiſſures, as to appear like malonry, 
Beneath are great inſulated columns, called here Szacks, com. 
poſed of the ſame ſort of natural maſonry as the cliffs; many 
of them are hollowed quite thro', ſo as to form moſt magnh 
cent arches, which the ſea ruſhes thro* with vaſt noiſe and im- 
petuoſity, affording a moſt auguſt piece of ſcenery to fuch who arc 
ſteady enough to ſurvey it from the narrow and almoſt impending 
paths. 

Frefwick caſtle is ſeated on a narrow rock projecting into the ſea, 
with juſt room enough tor it to ſtand on: the acceſs to it while the 
draw-bridge was 1n being, was over a deep chaſm cut thro? the little 
iſthmus that connected it to the main land. Theſe dreadful fitua- 
tions are ſtrongly expreſſive of the jealous and wretched condition of 
the tyrant owners. 

After riding near Freſwick bay, the ſecond ſandy bay in the 
county, paſs over a very bad morals, and after a few miles travel 
arrive at Dung /by bay *, a low tract, conſiſting of oat-lands and 


Job a Groat's houſe is now known only by name. The proper name of the 
bay is Duncan's. | 
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grazing land: the ultima Thule of Sir Robert Sibbald, whoſe deſcrip- 
tion it fully anſwers 1n this particular, 


Quam juxta infames ſcopuli, et pelraſa voragy 
Aßperat undiſonis ſaxa pudenda vadis“. 


The beach is a collection of fragments of ſhells ; beneath which 
are vaſt broken rocks, ſome funk, others apparent, running into a 
ſea never pacific, The contrary tides and currents form here a 
molt tremendous conteſt ; yet, by the ſkilfulnets of the people, are 
paſſed with great ſafety in the narrow little boats I ſaw lying on the 
ſhore, 

The points of this bay are Dunz/by head and St. John's head, 


ſtretching out into the ſea to the Eaſt and Weſt, forming a pair of 


horns ; from the reſemblance to which it ſhould ſeem that this 
country was antiently ſtyled Cornana. 

From hence is a full view of ſeveral of the Orkney iſlands, ſuch 
as Flota, Waes, Nonaldſa, Sanna, to the Welt the Skerries, and 
within two miles of land Stroma, famous for its natural mummies, 
or the entire and uncorrupted bodies of perſons who had been dead 
lixty years. I was informed that they were very light, had a flexi- 
bility in their limbs, and were of a duſky color +. This iſle is 


Quoted by Sir Robert from the ter Ba/thicum of Conradus Celtes. 


+ In the Philgſaphical Tranſactions abridged, viii. 705. is an almoſt parallel in— 
ſtance of two corpſes, found in a moor in Derby/hire, that had for 49 years reſiſted 
putrefaction, and were in much the ſame ſtate as thoſe in Stroma. In vol. xlvii. 
of the Ph. Tr. at large, is an account of a body found entire and imputrid at 
3averton in Devonſhire, 80 years after its interment, 
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fertile in corn, is inhabited by about thirty families, who know nat 
the uſe of a plough, but dig every part of their corn land. 

Dine at the good miniſter's of Canneſiy. On my return ſay at 
, diſtance the Stacks of Dung /by, a vaſt inſulated rock, over- topping 
the land, and appearing like a great tower. 

Paſſed near the ſeat of a gentleman not long deceaſed , the 1,8 
who was believed to be poſſeſſed of the ſecond fight. Originally he 
made uſe of the pretence, in order to render himſelf more reſpectable 
with his clan; but ar length, in ſpite of fine abilities, was made 3 
dupe to his own artifices, became poſſeſſed with a ſerious belief of 
the faculty, and for a conſiderable number of years before his death 
was made truely unhappy by this ſtrange opinion, which originally 
aroſe from the following accident. A boat of his was on a very tem- 
peſtuous night at ſea; his mind, filled with anxiety at the danger 
his people were in, furniſhed him with every idea of the misfortune 
that really befell them: he ſuddenly ſtarting up, pronounced that 
his men would be drowned, for that he had ſeen them paſs before 
him with wet garments and dropping locks, The event was corre- 
ſpondent, and he from that time grew confirmed in the reality of 
ſpectral predictions. 

There is another ſort of divination, called Sleinanachd, or reading 
the ſpeal- bone, or the blade-bone of a ſhoulder of mutton well 
ſcraped. When Lord Loudon was obliged to retreat before the 
Rebels to the iſle of Sie, a common ſoldier, on the very moment 
the battle of Culloden was decided, proclamed the victory at that 
diſtance, pretending to have diſcoyered the event by looking 
through the bone. 

J heard of one inſtance of ſecond fight, or rather of foreſight, 
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which was well atteſted, and made much noiſe about the time 
the prediction was fulfilled. A little after the battle of Preſton 
Pans, the preſident, Duncan Forbes, being at his houſe of Cul- 
aden with a nobleman, from whom I had the relation, fell 
into diſcourſe on the probable conſequences of the action: after a 
long converſation, and after revolving all that might happen, Mr. 
Forbes, ſuddenly turning to a window, ſaid, All theſe things may fall 
aut; but depend on it, all theſe diſturbances will be terminated on this 
ſpot. | 

Returned the ſame road. Saw multitudes of Gannets, or Soland 
Geeſe, on their paſſage Northward : they went in ſmall flocks from 
five to fifteen in each, and continued paſſing for hours: it was a 
ſtormy day; they kept low, and near the ſhore ; but never paſſed 
over the land, even when a bay intervened, but followed (preſerving 
an equal diſtance from ſhore) the form of the bay, and then regu- 
larly doubled the Capes. I ſaw many parties make a fort of halt 
for the fake of fiſhing ; they ſoared to a great height, then darting 
down headlong into the ſea, made the water foam and ſpring up 
with the violence of their deſcent ; after which they purſued their 
route, 

Swans refort in Ofober to the Lochs of Hemprigs and Weſter, 
and continue there till March. Abundance of Land-rails are found 
throughout the county. Multitudes of Sea-fowl breed in the 
cliffs: among others, the Lyre ; but the ſeaſon being paſt, I neither 
law it, nor could underſtand what ſpecies it was “. 


have ſince learned that it is the Shearwater or Marks Petrel of the Br. Zool. 
H. No. 258. | 
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Went along a fine hard ſand on the edge of Sinclair bay. On the 
South point, near Noſ5-head, on the fame rock, are Sinclair and Cer. 
nigo caſtles; but, as if the joint tenants, like beaſts of prey, had 
been in fear of each other, there was between them a draw-bridge , 
the firſt too had an iron door, which dropped from above through 
grooves ſtill viſible : this was inhabited in the year 1603 by a % 
clair Earl of Cathneſs. 

Should the chapel of St. Tayre near this caſtle exiſt, I overlooke.| 
that ſcene of cruelty in 1478. The Keiths and the clan Gun had in 
that year a feud ; but a meeting was fixed at this place for a recon. 
ciliation: twelve horſe were to convene on each fide. The Cure, 
or chief of the clan Gun, and his ſons and neareſt kinſmen arrived 
firſt, and were at their prayers in the chapel ; when their antagoniſts 
arrived with twelve horſes, but with two men on each horſe, think- 
ing that to bring no more than the ſtipulated number of horſes was 
no breach of agreement. Theſe attacked the people in the chapel, 
and put them all to death, but with great loſs to their own party, for 
the Cruner and his friends ſold their lives dear. I mention this tale 
to oppoſe the manners of the old Cathneians to thoſe of the preſent 
hoſpitable and worthy race. 

Cathneſs may be called an immenſe moraſs, mixed with ſome 
fruitful ſpots of oats and barley, much coarſe graſs, and here and 
there ſome fine, almoſt all natural, there being as yet very little 
artificial. At this time was the hay harveſt both here and about 
Dunrobin: the hay on this rough land is cut with very ſhort ſcythes, 
and with a briſk and ſtrong ſtroke. The country produces and cx. 
ports great quantities of oatmeal, and much whiſky is diſtilled from 
the barley : the great thinneſs of inhabitants throughout Carh?/: 

enablcs 


Seer LAN. 


enables them to ſend abroad much of its productions. No wheat 
had been raiſed this year in the county; and I was informed that 
this grain is ſown here in the ſpring, by reaſon of the wet and fury 
of the winters. 

The county is ſuppoſed to ſend out in ſome years, 2200 head of 
cattle; but in bad ſeaſons, the farmer Kills and ſalts numbers for 
ſale. Great numbers of ſwine are reared here: they are ſhort, 
high-backed, long-briſtled, ſharp, ſlender, and long noſed; have 
long erect ears, and moſt ſavage looks, and are ſeen tethered in 
almoſt every field. The reft of the commodities of Cathneſs are 
butter, cheeſe, tallow, hides, the oil and ſkins of ſeals, and the 
feathers of geeſe. 

Here are neither barns nor granaries; the corn is thraſhed out, 

and preſerved in the chaff in bykes, which are ſtacks in ſhape of 
bee-hives, thatched quite round, where it will keep good for two 
years. 
Much Salmon is taken at Caſtle-hill, Dunet, Wick, and Thurſo, 
The miraculous draught at the laſt place is ſtill talked of; not leſs 
than 2500 being taken at one tide, within the memory of man. 
At a ſmall diſtance from Sinclair caſtle, near Staxigo creek, is a 
imall Herring fiſhery, the only one on the coaſt : Cod and other 
white fiſh abound here; but the want of ports on this ſtormy 
coaſt is an obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of fiſheries on this fide the 
country, | 


In the month of November, numbers of Seals * are taken in the 


Sometimes a large ſpecies twelve feet long has been killed on the coaſt; and 
1 have been informed that the ſame kind are found on the rock Hiſtir, one of the 
Weſtern iſles, 
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vaſt caverns that open into the ſea and run ſome hundred yard, 
under ground. Their entrance is narrow, their inſide lofty and 
ſpatious. The Seal-hunters enter theſe in ſmall boats with torches, 
which they light as ſoon as they land, and then with loud ſhout; 
alarm the animals, which they kill with clubs as they attempt t9 
paſs. This is a hazardous employ ; for ſhould the wind blow hard 
from ſea, theſe adventurers are inevitably loſt *. 

Much lime-ſtone is found in this country, which when burn: 
is made into a compoſt with turf and ſea plants. The tender 
ſex (I bluſh for the Cathneſians) are the only animals of bur. 
den: they turn their patient backs to the dunghills, and recciy: 
in their keiſes, or baſkets, as much as their lords and maſters thin: 
fit to fling in with their pitchforks, and then trudge to the fields 
in droves of ſixty or ſeventy. The common people are kept 
here in great ſervitude, and moſt of their time is given to their 
Lairds, an invincible impediment to the proſperity of the 
county. 

Of the ten pariſhes in Cathneſs, only the four that lie S. E. ſpeak 
Erſe; all the others ſpeak Eugliſo, and that in greater purity than 
moſt part of North Britain +. 

Inoculation is much practiſed by an ingenious phyſician 


For a fuller account, vide Br. Zool. illuſtr. 38. 


+ I beg leave to refer the reader for a farther hiſtory of this county, and 
of Strathna vern, to the Appendix; where is inſerted, the obliging communi— 
cation of the Rev. Mr. Alexander Pope, Miniſter of Reay, the moſt remote 
N. W. tract of North Britain, which completes the hiſtory of this diſtant part 
of our iſland, 
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(Dr. Mackenzie, of Wick) in this county, and alſo the Orkneys *, 
with great ſucceſs, without any previous preparation. The ſucceſs 
was equally great at Sanda, a poor iſle, where there was no ſort of 
fuel but what was got from dried cow-dung : but in all theſe places, 
the ſmall-pox is very fatal in the natural way. Other diſeaſes in 
Cathneſs are colds, coughs, and very frequently palſics. 

The laſt private war in Scotland was occaſioned by a diſpute re- 
lating to this county. The preſent Earl of Breadalbane's granfather 
married an heireſs of Cathneſs : the inhabitants would not admit her 
title; but ſet up another perſon in oppoſition. The Earl, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of thoſe ill- governed times, was to aſſert his right 
by force of arms : he raiſed an army of fifteen hundred men; but 
the numbers, like thoſe under the conduct of Gideon, were thought 
to be too great: his Lordſhip firſt diſmiſſed five hundred; after 
that, another five hundred; and with the remainder marched to the 
borders of Cathneſs. Here he thought proper to add ſtratagem to 
force. He knew that the enemy's army waited for him on the other 
ſide of the Ord, He knew alſo that in thoſe days whiſky was the 
Nectar of Cathneſs : and in conſequence ordered a ſhip laden with 
that pretious liquor to pals round, and wilfully ſtrand itlelf on the 
ſhore, The directions were punctually obeyed ; and the crew in 
a leeming fright eſcaped in the boats to the invading army. The 
Cathneſians. made a prize of the ſhip, and indulging themſelves 
too freely with the freight, became an eaſy prey to the Earl, who 


* At this time a perſon was employed in the ſame buſineſs in the Shetland 
iſlands. 
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attacked them during their intoxication, and gained the country, 
which he diſpoſed of very ſoon after his conqueſt. | 

I came here too late * to have any benefit from the great length 
of days; but from June to the middle of July, there is ſcarce any 
night; for even at what is called midnight the {ſmalleſt print may 
be read, ſo truly did Juvenal ſtyle theſe people, 


Minima contentos node BRITANNOS. 


On my way between Thrumſter and Dungeth, again ſaw numbei; 
of flocks of Gannets keeping due North; and the weather beir 
very calm, they flew high. It has not been obſerved that they ev 
return this way in the ſpring; but ſeem to make a circuit of the 
iſland, till they again arrive at the Baſs, their only breeding-place on 
the Eaſtern coaſt, 

On deſcending a ſteep hill, is a romantic view of the two bridges 
over the waters of Berridale and Langwall, and their wooded glens; 
and of the caſtle of Berridale +, over the ſea, where the Salmon- 
fiſhers ſtation themſelves to obſerve the approach of thoſe fiſh out 
of the ocean. After a tedious aſcent up the King's road of four 
miles, gain the top of the Ord, deſcend, and lie at Helmſdale. 

Reviſit the ſame places, till I paſs Dingwall. Croſs the Conan 
in a boat, a very beautiful river, not remote from Caſtle Braar, 


7 
O 

* 

4 


* Beſides the miſſing ſo ſingular a phænomenon, I found that the bad weather, 
which begins earlier in the North, was ſetting in : I would therefore recommend 


to any traveller, who means to take this diſtant tour, to ſet out from Edinburgh à 
month ſooner than I did. 


+ A little up the land is the ruin of Ach caſtle. 
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Was in the neigborhood informed of other ſingular cuſtoms of the 
Highlanders. 

On New-year's day they burn juniper before their cattle, 
and on the firſt Monday in every quarter ſprinkle them with 
urine, 

In ſome parts of the country, is a rural ſacrifice, different from 
that before-mentioned, A croſs is cut on ſome ſticks, which is 
dipped in pottage, and the Thurſday before Eaſter, one of each 
placed over the ſheep-cot, the ſtable, or the cow-houſe. On the 
iſt of May, they are carried to the hill where the rites are celebrated, 
all decked with wild flowers, and after the feaſt is over, re-placed 
over the ſpots they were taken from; and this was originally ſtyled 
Clou-an-Beltein *, or the ſplit branch of the fire of the rock. Theſe 
follies are now ſeldom practiſed, and that with the utmolt ſecrecy ; 
for the Clergy are indefatigable in diſcouraging every ſpecies of 
ſuperſtition. 

In certain places the death of people is ſuppoſed to be foretold 
by the cries and ſhrieks of Bex/hi, or the Fairies wife, uttered along 
the very path where the funeral is to paſs; and what in Wales 
are called corps candles, are often imagined to appear, and foretell 
mortality. 

The courtſhip of the Highlander has theſe remarkable circum- 
ſtances attending it: after privately obtaining the conſent of the 
Fair, he formally demands her of the father, The Lover and his 
Friends aſſemble on a hill allotted for that purpoſe in every pariſh, 
and one of them is diſpatched to obtain permiſſion to wait on the 


* M*Pher/on's introduction, &c. 166. 
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daughter: if he is ſucceſsful, he is again ſent to invite the father 
and his friends to aſcend the hill and partake of a whiſky caf; 
which 1s never forgot : the Lover advances, takes his future Father. 
in-law by the hand, and then plights his troth, and the Fair-one i; 
ſurrendered up to him. During the marriage ceremony, great care 
is taken that dogs do not paſs between them, and particular aten. 
tion is paid to the leaving the Bridegroom's left- ſhoe without buch 
or latchet, to prevent witches“ from depriving him, on the nuptia 
night, of the power of looſening the virgin zone. As a teſt, no: 


lands the morning after a wedding : a baſket was faſtened with a 
cord round the neck of the Bridegroom by the female part of i: 
company, who immediately filled it with ſtones, till the poor man 
was in great danger of being ſtrangled, if his Bride did not tale 
compaſſion on him, and cut the cord with a knife given her to uſe 
at diſcretion. But ſuch was the tenderneſs of the Caledonia ſpouſcs, 


that never was an inſtance of their neglecting an immediate relief of 
their good man. 


Paſs near the Prior + of Beaulieu, a large ruin: croſs the ferry, 
and again reach Jnverneſs. 


Made an excurſion ten miles South of Inverneſs to Moy-ha!!, 
pleaſantly ſeated at the end of a ſmall but beautiful lake of the 
{ame name, full of Trout, and Char, called in the Erſe, Tarr- 


* An old opinion. Cher ſays that the witches made uſe of toads as a charm, 
Ut vim coeundi, ni fallor, in wviris tollerent, Geſner de quad. ovi. p. 72, 


+ Founded about 1239, by Patrick Bijett, Laird of Lovat, for the monks of 
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dheargnaich, and in the Scotch, Red Weems, This water is about 
two miles and a half long, and half a mile broad, adorned with 
two or three iſles prettily wooded, Each fide is bounded by hills 
cloathed at the bottom with trees; and in front, at the diſtance 
of thirty miles, is the great mountain of Karn-gorm, patched with 
ſnow. 

This place is called Starſpnach-nan-gai'l, or the threſhold of the 
Highlands, being a very natural and ſtrongly marked entrance 
from the North. This is the ſeat of the Clan Chattan, or the 
M' Intofhes, once a powerful people: in the year 1715, fifteen hun- 
dred took the field; but in 1745, ſcarce half that number: like 
another Ab/alom, their fair miſtreſs was in that year ſuppoled to 


have ftolen their hearts from her Laird their chieftain : but the ſe— 


vereſt loyaliſt muſt admit ſome extenuation of their error, in yield- 
ing to the infinuations of ſo charming a ſeducer. 

Here is preſerved the ſword of James V. given by that monarch 
to the captain of Clan Chattan, with the privilege of holding the 
King's fword at all coronations ; on the blade is the word JESUS. 
That of the gallant Viſcount Dundee is allo kept here, The firſt 
was a conſecrated ſword preſented to James in 1514, by Leo X. 
dy the hands of his Legate +, This antient family was as re- 
ip<Ctable as it was powerful; and that from very old times. Of 
this the following relation is ſufficient evidence, In 1341 a Monro 
of Fonulis + having met with ſome affront from the inhabitants of 
d/rathardule, between Perth and Athol, determined on revenge, 
collected his clan, marched, made his inroad, and returned with a 


* Leſiie Hiſt, Scotiæ. 353» + Conflicts of the Clans, p. 7. 
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large booty of cattle. As he paſſed by Moy-ball, this threſhold 


of the Highlands, the Mac-Intoſh of 1454 ſent to demand the ſi 
Stike Creich or Road Collop, being a certain part of the booty, b 
challenged according to an ancient cuſtom by the chieftains fy ſt 
liberty of paſſing with it through their territories. Monro ac. f. 
quieſced in the demand, and offered a reaſonable ſhare; but not fe 
leſs than half would content the chieftain of Clan Chattan : this b 
was refuſed; a battle enſued near Keſſock ; Mac-Intoſb was killed; W 
Monro loſt his hand, but from that accident acquired the name cf tr 
Back-Lawighe : and thus ended the conflict of Clagh-ne-herey. | b 
Boethius relates, that in his time Inverneſs was greatly frequented Wi t 
by merchants from Germany, who purchaſed here the furs of {everal WF *# 
ſorts of wild beaſts *; and that wild horſes were found in great ; 
abundance in that neighborhood : that the country yielded a great = 
deal of wheat and other corn, and quantities of nuts and apples. b 
At preſent there is a trade in the ſkins of Deer, Roes, and other i? 
beaſts, which the Highlanders bring down to the fairs. There WE 
happened to be one at this time : the commodities were ſkins, vari- 1 
ous neceſſaries brought in by the Pedlars, coarſe country cloths, 1 
cheeſe, butter and meal; the laſt in goat-ſkin bags; the butter 11 
lapped in cawls, or leaves of the broad alga or tang; and great BY, 
quantities of birch wood and hazel cut into lengths for carts, &c, | ſ 


which had been floated down the river from Loch-Nefs. 


Ad Neſſæ lacus longi quatuor et viginti paſſuum millia, lati ducdecim laters, 
propter ingentia nemora ferarum ingens copia eft cervorum, equorum indomitorun, 
capreolorum et ej uſmodi animantium magna vis: ad hec martirille, Fouinæ ut vag 
vocantur, vulpes, muſtellæ, Fibri, Lutrægue incomparabili numero, quorum tergera 
exteræ gentes ad luxum imme nſo pretio coemunt. Scot. Regni Deſer. ix, Hiſt, Scot. xxx. 
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The fair was a very agreeable circumſtance, and afforded a moſt Hicuranv ves, 


ſingular groupe of Highlanders in all their motly dreſſes. Their 
brechan, or plaid, conſiſts of twelve or thirteen yards of a narrow 
ſtuff, wrapt round the middle, and reaches to the knees: is often 
faſtened round the middle with a belt, and is then called brechan- 
feill; but in cold weather is large enough to wrap round the whole 
body from head to feet; and this often is their only cover, not only 
within doors, but on the open hills during the whole night. It is 
frequently faſtened on the ſhoulders with a pin often of ſilver, and 
before with a brotche (like the fbu/a of the Romans) which is ſome- 
times of ſilver, and both large and extenſive ; the old ones have very 
frequently mottos. | 

The ftockings are ſhort, and are tied below the knee. The 
cuaran is a ſort of laced ſhoe made of a ſkin with the hairy fide out, 
but now ſeldom worn, The truis were worn by the gentry, and 
were breeches and ſtockings made of one piece. 

The color of their dreſs was various, as the word breaccan im- 
plies, being dyed with ſtripes of the moſt vivid hues: but they 
ſon etimes affected the duller colors, ſuch as imitated thoſe of the 
Hach in which they often repoſed : probably from a principle of 
ſecurity in time of war, as one of the Scotch Poets ſeems to in- 
ſinuate, 


Virgata gaudent varii quz eſt veſte coloris, 
Purpureum et deamant fere cæruleumque colorem ; 
Verum nunc plures fuſcum magis, æmula frondi 
Quæque erecina adamant, ut ne lux florida veſtis 
Splendentis prodat recubantes inque ericetis. 
Andree Melvini Topogr. Scotiæ. 
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The feil-beg, 1. e. little plaid, alſo called Felt, is a ſort of ſhort 


petticoat reaching only to the knees, and is a modern ſubſtitute for 
the lower part of the plaid, being found to be leſs cumberſome, 
eſpecially in time of action, when the Highlanders uſed to tuck their 
brechcan into their girdle. Almoſt all have a great pouch of badger 
and other ſkins, with taſſels dangling before. In this they keey 
their tobacco and money. 

Their antient arms were the Lochaber ax, now. uſed by none but 
the town-guard of Edinburgh, a tremendous weapon, better to be 
expreſſed by a figure than words “. 

The broad-ſword and target; with the laſt they covered chem- 
ſelves, with the firſt reached their enemy at a great diſtance, Theie 
were their antient weapons, as appears by Tacitus ; but ſince the 
diſarming act, are ſcarcely to be met with: partly owing to that, 
partly to the ſpirit of induſtry now riſing among them, the High- 
landers in a few years will ſcarce know the uſe of any weapon. 

Bows and arrows were uſed in war as late as the middle of the 
laſt century, as I find in a manuſcript life of Sir Ewen Cameron. 

The dirk was a ſort of dagger ſtuck in the belt. I frequently ſaw 
this weapon in the ſhambles of Inverneß, converted into a butcher's 
Knife, being, like Hudibras's dagger, 


A ſerviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging. 


Vide tab. xii. iſt and 2d. ed. 


Fi 
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+ Simul conſtantia, fimul arte Britanni ingentibus gladiis et Lrevibus cetris, miſiis 
a?ftrarum vitare vel excutere. Vita Agricolæ. c. 36. 
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The dirk was a weapon uſed by the antient Caledonians; for Dio 
Caſſius, in his account of the expedition of Severus, mentions it under 
the name of Evyeeioor *, Pugio or little Dagger. 

The Mattucaſhlaſh, or arm- pit dagger, was worn there ready to be 
uſed on coming to cloſe quarters. Theſe, with a piſtol ſtuck in the 
girdle, completely armed the Highlander +. 

It will be fit to mention here the method the Chieftains took 
formerly to aſſemble the clans for any military expedition. In every 
clan there is a known place of rendezvous, ſtyled Carn a whin, to 
which they muſt reſort on this ſignal. A perſon is ſent out full 
ſpeed with a pole burnt at one end and bloody at the other, 
and with a croſs at the top, which is called Cyaſb tarie, the croſs of 
ſhame 4, or the fiery croſs ; the firſt from the diſgrace they would 
undergo if they declined appearing ; the ſecond from the penalty of 
having fire and ſword carried through their country, in caſe of re- 
fuſal. The firſt bearer delivers it to the next perſon he meets, he 


* Xiphil. epit. Dionis. 
+ Major, who wrote about the year 1518, thus deſcribes their arms: Arcum et 
fagittas, latiſſimum enſem cum parwvo halberto, pugionem graſſum ex ſolo uno latere ſcinden- 


tem, ſed acutiſſimam ſub zond ſemper frrunt. Tempore belli loricam ex loris ferreis per 
retum corpus induunt, Lib. I. c. viii. 


t This cuſtom was common to the Northern parts of Europe with ſome light 
variation, as appears from Olaus Magnus, p. 146, who deſcribes it thus: Bacculus 
tripalmaris, agilioris juwenis curſu precipiti, ad illum vel illum pagum ſeu villam hu- 
juſmodi edicto deferendus committitur, ut 3, 4, vel $ die unus, duo vel tres, aut wiritim 
emnes wel finguli ab anno triluſtri, cum armis et expenſis 10 vel 20 dierum ſub pœna 
combuſtionis domorum (quo uſto bacculo) wel ſuſpenſionis PATRONI, aut omnium (que 
une allegato fignatur) in tali ripa, vel campo, aut valle comparere teneantur jubito, 
cauſam wocationis, atque ordinem executionis PREFECTI provincialis, quid fieri debeat 
audituri. 
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running full ſpeed to the third, and ſo on. In every clan the beatet 
had a peculiar cry of war; that of the Macdonalds was Freich, br 
heath; that of the Grants, Craig-Elachie; of the Mac. kenzies, Tullick. 
ard *, In the late rebellion, it was ſent by ſome unknown diſſaf. 
fected hand through the county of Breadalbane, and paſſed through 
a tract of thirty-two miles in three hours, but without effect. 

The women's dreſs is the kirch, or a white piece of linnen, 
pinned over the toreheads of thoſe that are married, and round the 
hind part or the head, falling behind over their necks. The ſingle 
women wear only a ribband round their head, which they call a 
ſnood. The tenngg, or plaid, hangs over their ſhoulders, and is 
faſtened before with a brotche ; but in bad weather is drawn over 
their heads: I have allo obſerved during divine ſervice, that they 
keep drawing it forward in proportion as their attention increaſes ; 
inſomuch as to conceal at lait their whole face, as if it was to ex- 
clude every external object that might interrupt their devotion. In 
the county of Breadalbane, many wear, when in high dreſs, a great 
pleated ſtocking of an enormous length, called an preaſſach : in 
other reſpects, their dreſs reſembles that of women of the ſame rank 
in England: but their condition is very different, being little better 
than ſlaves to our ſex. 

This cuſtom of covering the face was in old times abuſed, and 
made ſubſcrvient to the purpoſe of intrigue, By the ſumptuary law 
of James II. in 1457, it was expreſsly prohibited. It directs that 
Na woman cum to kirk, nor to mercat, with bir face muſſalled or covered, 
that ſcha may not be kend, under the pane of eſcheit of the courchic. | 


* Shaw's Hiſt. Moray. 231. 
ſuſpect 
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ſuſoect much, that the head-drefles of the ladies were at that time 
of the preſent faſhionable altitude ; for the ſame ſtatute eyen pre- 
ſcribes the mode of that part of apparel, as well as others. For, 
after directions given to regulate the dreſs of the men, they 
are told to make their wives and dauchters in lite manner be abuilxed, 
ganand and correſpondant for their eſtate, that is to ſay, on their head ſhort 
curches with litile hudes, as ar uſed in Flanders, England, and other 
cuntries; and as to their gownes, that na women <weare mertrickes &, 
wor letteis, nar tailes unfitt in length, nor furred under, bot on a halie- 
day. 

The manners of the native Highlanders may juſtly be expreſſed 
in theſe words: indolent to a high degree, unleſs rouſed to war, or 
to any animating amuſement; or I may ſay, from experience, to 
lend any diſintereſted aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed traveller, either in 
directing him on his way, or affording their aid in paſting the dan- 
gerous torrents of the Highlands: hofpitable to the higheſt degree, 
and full of generoſity: are much affected with the civility of ſtran- 
gers, and have in themſelves a natural politeneſs and addreſs, 
which often flows from the meaneſt when leſt expected. Thro' my 
whole tour I never met with a ſingle inſtance of national reflection! 
their forbearance proves them to be ſuperior to the meannels of re- 
taliation: I fear they pity us; but I hope not indiſcriminately. 
Are exceſſively inquiſitive after your buſineſs, your name, and other 
particulars of little conſequence to them: moiſt curious after the 
politicks of the world, and when they can procure an old news— 
paper, will liſten to it with all the avidity of Shaxeſpear's black- 
imith, Have much pride, and conſequently are impatient of 


®* Mertrickes are furs of the Martin's ſkin, . 
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affronts, and revengeful of injuries. Are decent in their gener] 
behaviour; inclined to ſuperſtition, yet attentive to the duties of 
religion, and are capable of giving a moſt diſtin& account of the 
principles of their faith. But-in many parts of the Highlands, 
their character begins to be more faintly marked; they mix more 
with the world, and become daily leſs attached to their chiefs : the 
clans begin to diſperſe themſelves through different parts of the 
country, finding that their induſtry and good conduct afford them 
better protection (ſince the due execution of the laws) than any 
their chieftain can afford; and the chieftain taſting the ſweets of 
advanced rents, and the benefits of induſtry, diſmiſſes from his 
table the.crowds of retainers, the former inſtruments of his opprel. 
ſion and freakiſh tyranny. 

Moſt of the antient ſports of the Highlanders, fuch as 
archery, hunting, fowling and fiſhing, are now difulcd : 
thoſe retained are, throwing the putting-ſtone, or ſtone cf 
ſtrength *, as they call it, which occaſions an emulation who can 
throw a weighty one the fartheſt. Throwing the perny-ſtone, 
which anſwer to our coits. The fhinty, or the ſtriking of a ball of 
wood or of hair: this game is played between two parties in a large 
plain, and furniſhed with clubs ; which-ever fide ſtrikes it firlt to 
their own goal wins the match. 

The amuſements by their fire-ſides were, the telling of tales, the 
wildeſt and moſt extravagant imaginable: muſick was another: in 
former times, the harp was the favorite inſtrument, covered with 
leather and ſtrung with wire +, but at preſent is quite loſt, Bag- 


pipes 
* Cloch neart. 


+ Major ſays, Pro muficis inſtrumentis et mufico concentu, Lyra fylveſtres utuurur, 
' £uju; 


Fee. 


pipes are ſuppoſed to have been introduced by the Danes ; this is 
very doubtful, but ſhall be taken notice of in the next volume : 
the oldeſt are played with the mouth, the loudeſt and moſt ear- 
piercing of any wind muſick; the other, played with the fingers 
only, are of 1iſþ. origin; the firſt ſuited the genius of this warlike 
people, rouſed their courage to battle, alarmed them when ſecure, 
and collected them when ſcattered. This inſtrument is become 
ſcarce ſince the abolition of the power of the chieftains, and the 
more induſtrious turn of the common people. 

The Trump or Few's Harp would not merit the mention 
among the Highland inſtruments of muſick, if it was not to prove 
its origin and antiquity: one made of gilt braſs having been found 
in Norway +, depoſited in an urn. 
Vocal muſick was much in vogue amongſt them, and their ſongs 
were chiefly in praiſe of their antient heroes. I was told that they 
ſtill have fragments of the ſtory of Fingal and others, which they 
carrol as they go along; theſe vocal traditions are the foundation of 
the works of Oſſian. 

Leave Inverneſs, and continue my journey Weſt: for ſome time 
by the river-ſide: have a fine view of the plain, the Tomman, the 
town, and the diſtant hills. After the ride of about {1x miles reach- 
ed Loch-Neſs , and enjoyed along its banks a moſt romantic and 


eujus chordas ex ære, et non ex animalium inteſtinis faciunt, in qua dulciſſim® modu- 
lantur, 


: Probably, as an ingenious friend ſuggeſted, this ſhould be read, the Jaws- 
arp. 

+ Sir Thomas Brown's Hydriotaphia. p. 8. 

m This beautiful lake has a great reſemblance to ſome parts of the lake of 


Lucerne, eſpecially towards the Eaſt end. 
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beautiful ſcenery, generally in woods of birch, or hazel, mixe 
with a few holly, whitethorn, aſpin, aſh and oak, but open enoug}, 
in all parts to admit a ſight of the water. Sometimes the road waz 
ſtrait for a conſiderable diſtance, and reſembled a fine and regular 
avenue; in others it wound about the ſides of the hills which over. 
hung the lake: the road was frequently cut thro' the rock, which 
on one ſide formed a ſolid wall; on the other, a ſteep precipice, 
In many parts we were immerſed in woods; in others, they opened 
and gave a view of the ſides and tops of the vaſt mountains ſoaring 
above: ſome of theſe were naked, but in general covered with 
wood, except on the mere precipices, or where the grey rocks de. 
nied vegetation, or where the heath, now glowing with pu: ple 
bloſſoms, covered the ſurface. The form of theſe hills was ver; 
various and irregular, either broken into frequent precipices, or 
towering into rounded ſummits cloathed with trees; but not 0 
cloſe but to admit a ſight of the ſky between them. Thus, for 
many miles, there was no poſſibility of cultivation; yet this track 
was occupied by diminutive cattle, by Sheep, or by Goats: the laſt 
were pied, and lived moſt luxuriouſly on the tender branches of the 
trees. The wild animals that poſſeſſed this pictureſque ſcene were 
Stags and Roes, black game, and Grous; and on the ſummits, 
white Hares and Ptarmigans. Foxes are ſo numerous and vora- 


cious, that the farmers are ſometimes forced to houſe their Sheep, 
as is done in France, for fear of the Wolves *. 


The 


It is to me matter of ſurprize that no mention is made, in the Poems of 
Man, of our great beaſts of prey, which muſt have abounded in his days; for 
the Wolf was a peſt to the country ſo late as the reign of Queen Z/izabeh, and 

the 
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The North ſide of Loch- Neſs is far leſs beautiful than the South. 


In general, the hills are leſs high, but very ſteep; in a very few 
places covered with bruſh-wood, but in general very naked, from 
the ſliding of the ſtrata down their ſloping ſides, About the mid- 
dle is Caſtle Urquhart, a fortreſs founded on a rock projecting into 
the lake, and was ſaid to have been the ſeat of the once powerful 
Cummins, and to have been deſtroyed by Edward I. Near it 


che broadeſt part of the Loch, occaſioned by a bay near the 


caſtle, 

Above is Glen-Morifton, and Eaſt of that Strazth-Glas, the 
Chiſolm's country; in both of which are foreſts of pines, where 
that rare bird the Cock of the Wood is {till to be met with; per- 
haps in thoſe near Caftle Grant? Formerly was common through- 
out the Highlands, and was called Capercalxe, and Auercalze; and 
in the old law-books, Capercally. The variety of the black game, 
mentioned by M. Briſſon under the name of Cog. de Bruyere piquete, 
was 2 mixed breed between theſe two birds; but I could not hear 
that any at preſent were to be found in North Britain. Linnaeus 
has met with them in Sweden, and deſcribes them under the title of 
Tetras cauda bifurca ſubtus albo punctata. At Glen-Moriſton is a ma- 
nufacture of linnen, where forty girls at a time are taught for three 


the Bear exiſted there at leſt till the year 1057, when a Gordon, for killing a fierce 
Bear, was directed by King Malcolm III. to carry three Bears“ heads in his banner. 
Hiſt. Gordons 1. p. 2. Other native animals are often mentioned in ſeveral parts 
of the work; and in the five little poems on Night, compoſitions of as many Bards, 
every modern Britifp beaſt of chace is enumerated, the howling Dog and howling 


Fox deſcribed ; yet tne howling Wolf omitted, which would have made the Bard's 


night much more hideous, 
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months to ſpin, and then another forty taken in: there are beſide; 
ſix looms, and all ſupported out of the forfeited lands. 

Above is the great mountain Meal Fourvounich, the firſt land 
ſailors make from the Eaſt ſea. 

I was informed that in that neighborhood are glens and caſcade; 
of ſurpriſing beauty, but my time did not permit me to viſit them, 

Dined at a poor inn near the General's Hut, or the place where 
General Wade reſided when he inſpected the great work of the 
roads, and gave one rare example of making the ſoldiery uſctul 
in time of peace. Near is a fine glen covered at the bottom with 
wood, through which runs a torrent riſing Southward. The coun. 
try alſo is prettily varied with woods and corneficlds, 

About a mile farther is the fall of Hers, a vaſt cataract, in a 
darkſome glen of a {tupendous depth; the water darts far beneath 
the top thro' a narrow gap between two rocks, then precipitates 
above forty feet lower into the bottom of the chaſm, and the foam, 
like a great cloud of ſmoke, riſes and fills the air. The ſides of 
this glen ate vaſt precipices mixed with trees over-hanging the wa- 
ter, through which, after a ſhort ſpace, the waters diſcharge them: 
ſelves into the lake, 

About half a mile South of the firſt fall is another paſſing 
through a narrow chaſm, whoſe ſides it has underm:aed tor a con- 
fiderable way : over the gap is a true Alpine bridge of the bodies of 
trees covered with ſods, from whoſe middle is an aweful vicw of 
the water roaring beneath. 

At the fall of Fober the road quits the ſide of the lake, and 1: 
carried for ſome ſpace through a ſmall vale on the ſide of the rive: 


Hers, where is a mixture of {mall plains of corn and rocky Þ!'' 5, 
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Then ſucceeds a long and dreary moor, a tedious aſcent up the 
mountain See-chuimin or Cummin's Seat, whoſe ſummit 1s of a great 
height and very craggy. Delcend a ſteep road, leave on the right 
Loch-Taarf, a ſmall irregular piece of water, decked with little 
wooded ifles, and abounding with Char, After a ſecond ſteep 
deſcent, reach 

Fort Auguſtus *, a ſmall fortreſs, ſeated on a plain at the head of 
Lich-Neſs, between the rivers Taarf and Oich; the laſt is conſi- 
dcrable, and has over it a bridge of three arches. The fort conſiſts 
of four baſtions; within is the Governor's houſe, and barracks for 
402 men: it was taken by the Rebels in 1746, who immediately 
deſerted it, after demoliſhing what they could. 

Loch-Neſs is twenty-two miles in length; the breadth from one 
to two miles, except near Caſtle Urquhert, where it {wells out to 
three, The depth 1s very great ; oppoſite to the rock called the 
Horſe ſhoe, near the Welt end, it has been found to be 140 fathoms. 


From an eminence near the fort is a full view of its whole extent, 


for it is perfectly ſtrait, running from Eaſt to Welt, with a point to 
the South. The boundary from the fall of Fyers is very ſteep and 
rocky, which obliged General Wade to make that detour from its 
banks, partly on account of the expence in cutting through {0 
much ſolid rock, partly through an apprehenſton that in caſe of 
a rebellion the troops might be deſtroyed in their march, by 
the tumbling down of ſtones by the enemy from above: beſides 


* Its Er name is Kil-chuimin, or the burial-place of the Cummins. It lies on 
the road to the Iſle of Skie, which is about 52 miles off; but on the whole way 
there is not a place fit for the reception of man or horſe. 
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: Then ſucceeds a long and dreary moor, a tedious aſcent up the 
E mountain See-chuimin or Cummin's Seat, whoſe ſummit is of a great 
| height and very craggy. Deſcend a ſteep road, leave on the right 
N Loch-Taarf, a ſmall irregular piece of water, decked with little 

* wooded iſles, and abounding with Char, After a ſecond ſteep 
deſcent, reach 

Fort Auguſtus *, a ſmall fortreſs, ſeated on a plain at the head of 
Loch-Neſs, between the rivers Taarf and Oich; the laſt is conſi- 
derable, and has over it a bridge of three arches. The fort conſiſts 
of four baſtions ; within is the Governor's houſe, and barracks for 
400 men: it was taken by the Rebels in 1746, who immediately 
deſerted it, after demoliſhing what they could. 

Loch-Neſs is twenty-two miles in length; the breadth from one 
to two miles, except near Caſtle Urquhart, where it {wells out to 
three. The depth 1s very great ; oppoſite to the rock called the 
Horſe ſhoe, near the Welt end, it has been found to be 140 fathoms. 
From an eminence near the fort is a full view of its whole extent, 
for it is perfectly ſtrait, running from Eaſt to Weſt, with a point to 
the South, The boundary from the fall of Hers is very ſteep and 
rocky, which obliged General Wade to make that detour from its 
banks, partly on account of the expence in cutting through 1o 
much ſolid rock, partly through an apprehenſion that in caſe of 
a rebellion the troops might be deſtroyed in their march, by 
the tumbling down of ſtones by the enemy from above : belides 


Its Erſe name is K:l-chuimin, or the burial-place of the Cummins. It lies on 
the road to the Iſle of Sie, which is about 52 miles off; but on the whole way 
there is not a place fit for the reception of man or horſe. 
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this, a prodigious arch muſt have been flung over the Glen of ch 
Fyers. . ele 
Never FREEZES. This lake, by reaſon of its great depth, never freezes, and during br 
cold weather a violent ſteam riſes from it as from a furnace, Ice = 2c 
brought from other parts, and put into Loch-Neſs, inſtantly thaws; . 
but no water freezes ſooner than that of the lake when brought th 
, into a houſe, Its water is eſteemed very ſalubrious; ſo that be 
people come or ſend thirty miles for it: old Lord Lovat in par- ill 
ticular made conſtant uſe of it. But it is certain, whether it or 
be owing to the water, or to the air of that neighborhood, that la 
for ſeven years the garriſon of Fort Auguſtus had not loſt a ſingle Wi 
man, | A 
The fiſh of this lake are Salmon, which are in ſeaſon from WWF "0 
Chriſtmas to Midſummer, Trouts of about 2 lb. weight, Pikes ; lt 
and Eels. During winter it is frequented by Swans and other wild b. 
fowls. rc 
The greateſt riſe of water in Loch. Ne is fourteen feet. The ſt 
lakes from whence it receives its ſupplies are Loch-Oich, Locb- pl 
Garrie, and Loch-Quich. There is but very little navigation on 8 
It; the only veſſel is a gally belonging to the fort, to bring the pt 
ſtores from the Eaſt end, the river Neſs being too ſhallow for tc 
g navigation. Cc 
| Irs aciTaTions It is violently agitated by the winds, and at times the waves are Al 
| * 2 © quite mountanous. November 1ſt,. 1755, at the ſame time as the 6 


earthquake at Liſbon, theſe waters were affected in a very extraordi- 
nary manner : they roſe and flowed up the lake from Eaſt to Welt 
with vaſt impetuoſity, and were carried above 200 yards up the 


river Oich, breaking on its banks in a wave near three feet high; 
then 
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chen continued ebbing and flowing for the ſpace of an hour: but at 
eleven o'clock a wave greater than any of the reſt came up the river, 
broke on the North ſide, and overflowed the bank for the extent of 
zo feet. A boat near the General's Hut, loaden with bruſh-wood, 
was thrice driven aſhore, and twice carried back again ; bur 
the laſt time, the rudder was broken, the wood forced out, and the 
boat filled with water and left on ſhore. At the ſame time, a little 
iſle, in a ſmall loch in Badenoch, was totally reverſed and flung 
on the beach. But at both theſe places no agitation. was felt on 
land. 

Rode to the caſtle of Tor down, a rock two miles Weſt of Fort 
Auguſtus : on the ſummit is an antient fortreſs. The face of this 
rock is a precipice; on. the acceſſible ſide is a ſtrong dyke of looſe 
ſtones; above that a ditch, and a little higher a terraſs ſupported 
by ſtones: on the top a {ſmall oval area, hollow in the middle: 
round this area, for the depth of near twelve feet, are a quantity of 
ſtones ſtrangely cemented with almoſt vitrified matter, and in ſome 
places quite turned into black ſcoria: the ſtones were generally 
granite, mixed with a few grit-ſtones of a kind not found nearer 
the place than 40 miles. Whether this was the antient ſite of ſome 
forge, or whether the ſtones which form this fortreſs * had been 
collected from the ſtrata of fome Vulcano, (for the veſtiges of ſuch 
are ſaid to have been found in the Highlands) I ſubmit to farther 
enquiry, | 
From this rock is a view of Ben-ki, a vaſt craggy mountain 


* I was informed that at Ari/aig is an old caſtle formed of the ſame ma- 
terials... 
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above Glen-Garrie's country. Towards the South is the hip), 
mountain Coryarich : the aſcent from this ſide is nine miles, but 
on the other the deſcent into Badenoch is very rapid, and not 
above one, the road being, for the eaſe of the traveller, cut 
into a zig-zag faſhion. People often periſh on the ſummit of thi; 
hill, which is frequently viſited during winter with dreadfy] 
ſtorms of ſnow. | 

After a ſhort ride Weſtward along the plain, reach Loch-Oich, a 
narrow lake; the ſides prettily indented, and the water adorned 
with ſmall wooded iſles. On the ſhore is Glen-Garrie, the ſat of 
Mr. M Donald, almoſt ſurrounded with wood, and not far diſtant is 
the ruin of the old caſtle. This lake is about four miles long; 
the road on the South ſide is excellent, and often carried through 
very pleaſant woods. 

After a ſmall interval arrive on the banks of Loch-Lochy, a fine 
piece of water fourteen miles long, and from one to two broad. 
The diſtant mountains on the North were of an immenſe height; 
thoſe on the South had the appearance of ſheep-walks. The road 
is continued on the ſide of the lake about eight miles. On the op- 
poſite ſhore was Achnacarrie, once the ſeat of Cameron of Lochiz, 
but burnt in 1746. He was eſteemed by all parties the honeſteſt 
and moſt ſenſible man of any that embarked in the pernicious and 
abſurd attempt of that and the preceding year, and was a melan- 
choly inſtance of a fine underſtanding and a well-intending heart, 
over-powered by the unhappy prejudices of education. By his in- 
fluence he prevented the Rebels from committing ſeveral exceſſes, 
and even ſaved the city of Glaſgow from being plundered, when 
their army returned out of England, irritated with their diſappoint- 


nent, 


ER SCOTLAND. 


ment, and enraged at the loyalty that city had ſhewn. The Pre- 
tender came to him as ſoon as ever he landed. Lochie! ſeeing him 
arrive in ſo wild a manner,*and ſo unſupported, entreated him to 
deſiſt from an enterprize from which nothing but certain ruin could 
reſult to him and his partizans. The adventurer grew warm, and 
reproached Lochiel with a breach of promiſe. This affected him fo 
deeply, that he inſtantly went and took a tender and moving leave 
of his lady and family, imagining he was on the point of parting 
with them for ever. The income of his eſtate was at that time, as 
I was told, not above 7001. per annum, yet he brought fourteen 
hundred men into the field. 

The waters of this lake form the river Lochy, and diſcharge 
themſelves into the Weſtern ſea, as thoſe of Loch-Oich do through 
Loch-Neſs into the Eaſtern, About the beginning of this lake 
enter Lochaber * ; ſtop at Low-bridge, a poor houſe; travel over a 
black moor for ſome miles; ſee abundance of cattle, but ſcarce any 
corn. Croſs 

Hizh-bridge, a fine bridge of three arches flung over the torrent 
Sean, founded on rocks; two of the arches are 95 feet high. This 
bridge was built by General Wade, in order to form a communica- 
tion with the country. Theſe public works were at firſt very diſ- 
agreeable to the old Chieftains, and leſſened their influence greatly; 
tor by admitting ſtrangers among them, their clans were taught 
that the Lairds were not the firſt of men. But they had another 
reaſon much more ſolid : Lochaber had been a den of thieves; and 


So called from a lake not far from Fort William, near whole banks Banguo 
vas {aid to have been murthered. 


as 
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as long as they had their waters, their torrents and their bogs, in a 
ſtate of nature, they made their excurſions, could plunder and re. 
treat with their booty in full ſecurity. So weak were the laws in 
many parts of North Britain, till after the late rebellion, that ng 
ſtop could be pur to this infamous practice. A contribution, call. 


ed the Black-meal, was raiſed by ſeveral of theſe plundering chief. 
tains over a vaſt extent of country: whoever paid it had their 
cattle enſured, but thoſe who dared to refuſe were ſure to ſuffer, 
Many of theſe free-booters were wont to inſert an article, by which 


they were to be releaſed from their agreement, in caſe of any civil 
commotion : thus, at the breaking out of the laſt rebellion, a 
M' Gregor *, who had with the ſtricteſt honor (till that event) 
preſerved his friends? cattle, immediately ſent them word, that from 
that time they were out of his protection, and muſt now take care 
of themſelves. Barriſdale was another of this claſs, chief of a band 
of robbers, who ſpread terror over the whole country: but the 
Highlanders at that time eſteemed the open theft of cattle, or the 
making a creach (as they call it) by no means diſhonorable; and 
the young men conſidered it as a piece of gallantry, by which they 
recommended themſelves to their miſtreſſes. On the other ice 
there was often as much bravery in the purſuers; for frequent 
battles enſued, and much blood has been ſpilt on theſe occaſions. 


They alſo ſhewed great dexterity in tracing the robbers, not only 


through the boggy land, but over the firmeſt ground, and even 
over places where other cattle had paſſed, knowing well how to 
diſtinguiſh the ſteps of thoſe that were wandering about from thoſe 
that were driven haſtily away by the Free-booters, 


* Who aſſumed the name of Graham, 
From 
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From the road had a diſtant view of the mountains of Ariſaip, 
beyond which were Moydart, Kinloch, &c. At the end of Loch- 
gel the Pretender firſt ſet up his ſtandard in the wildeſt place that 
imagination can frame: and in this ſequeſtered ſpot, amid{t antient 
prejudices, and prevaling ignorance of the bleſſings of our happy 
conſtitution, the ſtrength of the rebellion lay. 

Paſs by the ſide of the river Lochby, now conſiderable. See 
Inverlochy Caſtle, with large round towers, which, by the mode 
of building, ſcems to have been the work of the Engliſh, in 
the time of Edward I. who laid large fines on the Scotch Barons 
for the purpoſe of erecting new caitles, The largeſt of 
theſe towers is called, Cummin's, But long prior to theſe ruins 
Inverlochy had been a place of great note, a moſt opulent city, 
remarkable for the vaſt reſort of French and Spaniards *, probabl' on 
account of trade. It was allo a ſeat of the Kings of Scotland, for 
kere Achaius in the year 790 ſigned (as is reported) the league 
offenſive and defenſive between himſelf and Charlemagne, In after- 
times it was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes, and never again re- 
ſtored. 

In the neighborhood of this place were fought two fierce 
battles, one between Donald Balloch brother to Alexander lord of the 
iſles, who with a great power invaded Lochaber in the year 1427 : 
he was met by the Earls of Mar and Cathneſs; the laſt was lain, 
and their forces totally deteated +. Balloch returned to the illes 
with vaſt booty, the object of thoſe plundering chieftains. Here 
allo the Campbels under the Marquis of Argyle in February 1045, 


* Poethius, Scot. Regni Deſcr, 4. + Buchanan, lib. x. c. 33. 
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mak ing a bend to the North, and extends likewiſe Weſtward cowards 
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received from Montroſe, an overthrow fatal to numbers of that 
gallant name. Fifteen hundred fell in the action, and in the 
purſuit, with the loſs only of three to the Royaliſts. Sir Thomas 
Oglevie the friend of Montroſe died of his wounds. His death ſup. 
preſſed all joy for the victory. 

At Inverlochy is Fort Milliam, built in King William's reign; 
as was a ſmall town near it, called Maryborough, in honor of 
his Queen; but prior to that, had been a ſmall fortreſs, erected 
by General Monk, with whoſe people the famous Sir Ewen Cameron“ 
had numerous conteſts. The preſent fort is a triangle, has two 
baſtions, and is capable of admitting a garriſon of eight hundred 
men. It was well defended againſt the Rebels in 1746, who raiſed 
the ſiege with much diſgrace It was allo attempted by thoie of 
1715, but without ſucceſs. The fort lies on a narrow arm of the 
ſea, called Lochiel, which extends ſome miles higher up the country, 


the iſle of Mull, near twenty-four Scotch miles. 

This fort on the Weſt, and Fort Auguſtus in the centre, and 
Fort George on the Eaſt, form what is called the chain, from fea to 
ſea. This ſpace is called Glen more, or the great Glen, which, in— 
cluding water and land, 1s almoſt a level of ſeventy miles. There 
is, in fact, but little land, but what is divided by firth, loch, or 
river; except the two miles which lie between Loch- Oich and Loch- 
Loch, called Lagan-achadrom. By means ot Fort George, all en— 
trance up the Firth towards Inverneſs is prevented. Fort Aug U 


* Who is ſaid to have killed the laſt Wolf in Scotland, about the year 1680. 
Memoirs of this celebrated chieftain are given in the Appendix, 
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curbs the inhabitants midway, and Fort William is a check to any 
attempts in the Weſt. Detachments are made from all theſe garri- 
ſons to Inverneſs Bernera barracks oppoſite to the Iſle of Skie, and 
Caſtle Duart in the Iſle of Mull“. Other ſmall parties are alſo 
ſcattered in huts throughout the country, to prevent the ſtealing of 
cattle. 

Fort William is ſurrounded by vaſt mountains, which occaſion 
almoſt perpetual rain: the loftieſt are on the South ſide ; Beneviſh 
ſoars above the reſt, and ends, as I was told, in a point, (at this 
time concealed in miſt) whoſe height from the ſea is ſaid to be 
1450 yards, As an antient Briton, I lament the diſgrace of Snow- 
dan; once eſteemed the higheſt hill in the ifland, but now muſt 
yield the palm to a Caledonian mountain, But I have my doubts 
whether this might not be rivaled, or perhaps ſurpaſſed, by others 
in the ſame country; for example, Ben y bourd, a central hill, 


from whence to the fea there is a continued and rapid deſcent of 


ſeventy miles, as may be ſeen by the violent courſe of the Dee to 
Aberdeen, But their height has not yet been taken, which to be 
done fairly muſt be from the fea. Beneviſb, as well as many others, 
harbours ſnow throughout. the year. 

The bad weather which reigned during my ſtay in theſe parts, 
prevented me from viſiting the celebrated parallel roads in Glen-Roy. 
As I am unable to ſatisfy the curioſity of the Reader from my own 
obſervation, I ſhall deliver in the Appendix the information I could 
collect relating to theſe amazing works. 


* I was informed that coal has been lately diſcovered in this iſland. What ad- 


vantage may not this prove, in eſtabliſhments of manufactures, in a country juſt 
rouzed from the lap of indolence ! 
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The great produce of Lochaber is cattle : that diſtrict alone ſeng; 
out annually 3000 head; but it a portion of Iuverneſiſbire is includ. 
ed, of which this properly 1s part, the number 1s 10,000. There 
are alſo, a few horles bred here, and a very few ſheep ; but of late 
ſeveral have been imported. Scarce any arable land, for the exce. 
five wet which reigns here almoſt totally prevents the growth of 
corn, and what little there is fit for tillage ſets at ten ſhillings an 
acre. The inhabitants of this diſtrict are therefore obliged, fo: 


* 


their ſupport, to import {ix thouſand bolls of oatmeal annually, 
which coſt about 40001, ; the rents are about 3oool. per en, 
the return for their cattle is about 75001. ; the horſes may produce 
ſome trifle ; ſo that the tenants mult content themſelves with a very 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence, without the proſpect of ſaving the leſt againſt 
unforeſcen accidents. The rage of raiſing rents has reached this 
diſtant country: in England. there may be reaſon for it, (in a cer- 
tain degree) where the value of lands is increaſed by acceſſion of 
commerce, and by the riſe of proviſions: but here (contrary to 
all policy) the great men begin at the wrong end, with ſqueezing 
the bag, before they have helped the poor tenant to fill it, by the 
introduction of manufactures. In many of the iſles this already 
ſhews its unhappy effect, and begins to depopulate the country; 
for numbers of tamilies have been obliged to give up the ſtrong 
attachment the Scots in general have for their country, and to ex- 
change it for the wilds of America. 

The houſes of the peaſants in Lochaber are the moſt wretched 
that can be imagined , framed of upright poles, which are wattle 
the roof is formed of boughs like a wigwam, and the whole is co- 
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vered with ſods; ſo that in this moiſt climate their cottages have a 
perpetual and much finer verdure than the reſt of the country. 

Salmons are taken in theſe parts as late as May; about go tons 
are caught in the ſeaſon, Theſe fiſh never appear ſo early on this 
coaſt as on the Eaſtern. 

Phinocs are taken here in great numbers, 1500 having been taken 
at a draught. They come in Anguſt, and diſappear in November. 
They are about a foot long, their color grey, {potted with black, 
their fleſh red; riſe eagerly to a ly, The fiſhermen ſuppoſe them 
to be the young of what they call a great Trout, weighing 30 lb. 
which I ſuppoſe is the Grey *, 

Left Fort William, and proceeded South along the military road 
on the ſide of a hill, an aweful height above Loch-Leven-t, a 
branch of the ſea, ſo narrow as to have only the appearance of a 
river, bounded on both ſides with vaſt mountains, among whole 
winding bottoms the tide rolled in with folemn majeſty. The 
ſcenery begins to grow very romantic; on the Welt fide are ſome 
woods of birch and pines : the hills are very lofty, many of them 
taper to a point; and my old friend, the late worthy Bithop Pococł, 
compared the ſhape of one to mount Tabor, Bencath them is 
Cen- Co, infamous for the maſſacre of its inhabitants in 1691, and 
celebrated for having (as ſome aſſert) given birth to Offer, towards 
tne North is Morven, the country of his hero Fingal. 

The ſcenery ꝓ of this valley is far the moſt pictureſque of any 

Br. Zool. III. No. 

The country people have a moſt ſuperſtitious deſire of being buried in the 
little ile of Mun, in this Loch. 

am indebted to the Rev. Mr. John Stuart of Killin for the deſcription of 
tals curious valley, having only had a diſtant view of it. 
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in the Highlands, being ſo wild and uncommon that it never fals 
attract the eye of every ſtranger of the leſt degree of taite or (1. 
bility. The entrance to it is ſtrongly marked by the craggy mo, 
tain of Buachal-ety, a little Welt of the King's houſe, All the oil; 
mountains of Glez-Co reſemble it, and are evidently but naked aud 
ſolid rocks, riſing on each fide perpendicularly to a great height 
from a flat narrow bottom, ſo that in many places they ſcem t; 
hang over, and make approaches, as they aſpire, towards cach 
other. The tops of the ridge of hills on one fide are Irregularl; 
ſerrated for three or four miles, and ſhot in places into lpircs, 
which form the moſt magnificent part of the ſcenery above Key. 
Loch-Leven. In the middle of the valley is a ſmall lake, and from 
it runs the river Coan, or Cona, celebrated in the works of Of/iay. 
Indeed no place could be more happily calculated than this for 
forming the taſte and inſpiring the genius of ſuch a poet. 

The principal native animals on the mountains of Gley- 
Co are Red Deer, Alpine Hares, Foxes, Eagles, Ptarmigans, 
and a few moor-fowl. It is remarkable that the common 
Hare was never ſeen either here, in Glen-Creran, or Glen-Fiy, 
till the military roads were made. The Partridge is a bird but 
lately known here, and is ſtill rare. There are neither rats nor 
vipers. 

In Glen-Co are ſix farms, forming a rent of 2411. per annum; 
the only crops are oats, bear and potatoes. The increaſe of oats 
is three bolls and a half from one; of bear four or five. But the 
inhabitants cannot ſubſiſt upon their harveſt : about three hundred 
pounds worth of meal is annually imported. They ſell about ſeven 
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hundred pounds worth of black cattle ; but keep only ſheep and 


goats for the uſe of private families : neither butter or cheeſe is 
made for ſale. The men ſervants are paid in kind; and commonly 
married. 

Glen-Co lies in the united pariſh of Liſmore and Appin, and con- 
tains * about four hundred inhabitants, who are viſited occaſionally 
by a preacher from Appin.” 

Leave on the left a vaſt cataract, precipitating itſelf in a oreat 
foaming ſheet berween two lofty perpendicular rocks, with trees 
growing out of the fiſſures, forming a large ſtream, called the wa- 
ter of Boan. 

Breakfaſt at the little village of Kinloch-Leven on moſt 
excellent minced ſtag, the only form I thought that animal 
good in. 


Near this village is a ſingle farm fourteen miles long, which lets 


for only 351. per annum; and from the nature of the ſoil, perhaps 


not very cheap. 

Saw here a Quern, a ſort of portable mill, made of two ſtones 
about two feet broad, thin at the edges, and a little thicker in the 
middle. In the centre of the upper ſtone is a hole to pour in the 
corn, and a peg by way of handle. The whole is placed on a cloth ; 
the grinder pours the corn into the hole with one hand, and with 
the other turns round the upper ſtone with a'very rapid motion, 
while the meal runs out at the ſides on the cloth. This is rather 
preſerved as a curioſity, being much out of uſe at preſent, Such 
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are ſuppoſed to be the ſame with what are common among the N 
being the ſimple ſubſtitute of a mill. 

Immediately atter leaving Kinloch.-Leven the mountains ſoar to ; 
far greater height than before; the ſides are covered with wog. 
and the bottoms of the glens filled with torrents that roar amid] 
the looſe tones. After a ride of two miles begin to aſcend the H 
mountain, in Argyleſbire, on a ſteep road, which continues about 
three miles almoſt to the ſummit, and is certainly the higheſt pub. 
lick road in Great Britain. On the other ſide the deſcent is ſcarce 
a mile, but is very rapid down a zig-zag way, Reach the Rugs 
houſe, ſeated in a plain: it was built for the accommodation of his 
Majeſty's troops, in their march through this deſolate country, but 
is in a manner unfurniſhed, 

Paſs near Loch-Talla, a long narrow piece of water, with a ſmall 
pine wood on its fide. A few weather-beaten pines and birch ap- 
pear ſcattered up and down, and in all the bogs great numbers of 
roots, that evince the foreſt that covered the country within this 
half century. Theſe were the laſt pines which I ſaw growing ſpon- 
taneoully in Nerth Britain. I he pine foreſts are become very rare: 
can enumerate only thoſe on the banks of Loch-Rannoch, at Inver- 
cauld, and Brae- mar; at Coygach and Dirry- Monach : the firſt in 
Straithnavern, the laſt in Sutherland. Thoſe about Loch-Loyn, 
Glen-Moriſton, and Straith-Glas; a imall one near Loch-Garrie , an- 


other near Loch-Arkig, and a few ſcattered trees above Kinlcch- 


Leven, all in Inverneſsſhire; and I was alſo informed that there are 
very conſiderable woods about Caſtle-Grant. I ſaw only one ſpccics 
of Pine in thoſe J viſited ; nor could I learn whether there was any 

other 
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other than what is vulgarly called the Scotch Fir, whoſe ſynonyms are 
thele : 
Pinus ſylveſtlris foliis brevibus glaucis, conis parvis albentibus. Raii 
hiſt. Pl. 1401. ſyn, ſtirp. Br. 442. 
Pinus Hlveſeris. Gerard's herb. 1356. Lin. ſp. Pl. 1418. Flora 
Angl. 361. 
Pin d Ecoſſe, ou de Geneve. Du Hamel Traité des Arbres. II. 125. 
No. 5. 
Fyrre, Strom. Sondmor. 12. 
Moſt of this long day's journey from the black mountain was 


truely melancholy, almoſt ohe continued ſcene of duſky moors, 
without arable land, trees, houſes, or living creatures, for numbers 


of miles. The names of the wild tracts I paſſed through were, 


Buachil-ety, Corricha-ba, and Bendoran. 

The roads are excellent; but from Fort-William to Kinloch- Leven, 
very injudiciouſly planned, often carried far about, and often to 
ſteep as to be ſcarce ſurmountable; whereas had the engineer fol- 
lowed the track uſed by the inhabitants, thoſe inconveniences would 
have been avoided. 

Theſe roads, by rendering the highlands acceſſible, contributed 
much to their preſent improvement, and were owing to the induſtry 
of our toldiery ; they were begun in 1723 *, under the directions of 
Gen. Wade, who, like another Hannibal, forced his way through 
rocks ſuppoſed to have been unconquerable : many of them hang 


* Vide p. 99. 
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over the mighty lakes of the country, and formerly afforded no 
other road to the natives than the paths of ſheep or goats, where 
even the Highlander crawled with difficulty, and kept himſelf from 
tumbling into the far-ſubjacent water by clinging to the plants and 
buſhes of the rock. Many of theſe rocks were too hard to yield 
to the pick-ax, and the miner was obliged to ſubdue their obſtinacy 
with gunpowder, and often in places where nature had denied him 
footing, and where he was forced to begin his labors, ſuſpeiided 
from above by ropes on the face of the horrible precipice. The 
bogs and moors had Iikewiſe their difficulties. to overcome; but 
all were at length conſtrained to yield to the perſeverance of our 
troops. 

In ſome places, I obſerved, that, after the manner of the Roman, 
they left engraven on the rocks the names of the regiment each 
party belonged to, who were employed in theſe works; nor were 
they leſs worthy of being immortalized than the Vexillatio's of the 
Roman legions ;, for civilization was the conſequence of the labors 
of both. 

Theſe roads begin at Dunkeld, are carried on thro' the noted 
paſs of Killicrankie, by Blair, to Dalnacardoch, Dalwhinie, and over 
the Coryarich, to Fort Auguſtus, A branch extends from thence 
Eaſtward to Inverneſs, and another Weſtward, over Higb-bridge, to 
Fort William, From the laſt, by Kinloch-Leven, over the Black 
Mountain, by the King's houſe, to Tyendrum ; and from thence, by 


Glen-Urghie, to Inveraray, and ſo along the beautiful boundarics ef 


Loch-Lemond, to its extremity. 
Another road begins near Crief, paſſes by Aberfeldy, croſſes the 
Tay at Tay- bridge, and unites with the other road at Dalnacar— 
doch; 
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doch ; and from Dalubinie a branch paſſes through Badenoch to 
Inverneſs. 

Theſe are the principal military roads; but there may be many 
others I may have overlooked. 

Rode through ſome little vales by the ſide of a ſmall river; and 
from the appearance of fertility, have ſome relief from the dreary 
ſcene of the reſt of the day. Reach 

Tyendrum, a {mall village. The inn is ſeated the higheſt of any 
houſe in Scetland. The Tay runs Eaſt, and a few hundred yards 
further 1s a little lake, whoſe waters run Weſt. A lead-mine 1s 
worked here by a level to ſome advantage; was diſcovered about 
thirty years ago: the veins run S. W. and N. E. 

Continue my tour on a very fine road on a ſide of a narrow 
vale, abounding with cattle, yet deſtitute both of arable land 
and meadow; but the beaſts pick up a ſuſtenance from the graſs 
that ſprings up among the heath, The country opens on ap- 
proaching Glen-Urqhie, a pretty valley, well cultivated, fertile in 
corn, the ſides adorned with numbers of pretty groves, and the 
middle watered by the river Urghze : the church is ſeated on a 
knowl, in a large iſle formed by the river: the Manſe, or mi- 
niſter's houſe, is neat, and his little demeſne is decorated in the 
moſt advantageous places with ſeats of turf, indicating the content 
and ſatisfaction of the poſſeſſor in the lot Providence has given 
him. f 
In the church- yard are ſeveral grave-ſtones of great antiquity, 
with figures of a warrior, each furniſned with a ſpear, or two-handed 
lword: on ſome are repreſentations of the chaſe ; on others, elegant 
fret- work; and on one, ſaid to be part of the coffin of a M*Gregor, 
H h 2 is 
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is a fine running pattern of foliage and flowers, and excepting the 
figures, all in good taſte. | 

On an eminence on the South ſide of this vale dwells M NAU, a 
ſmith, whoſe family have lived in that humble ſtation ſince the year 
1440, being always of the ſame profeſſion. The firſt of the line 
was employed by the Lady of Sir Duncan Campbell, who built the 
caitle of Kilchurn when her huſband was abſent. Some of their 
tombs are in the church-yard of Glen-Urqhie ; the. oldeſt has a 
hammer and other implements of his trade cut on it. At this place 
I was favored with ſeveral Highland proverbs, inſerted in the Ap- 
pendix. After breakfaſt, at a good inn near the village, was there 
preſent at a chriſtening, and became ſponſor to a little Highlander, 
by no other ceremony than receiving him for a moment into my 
arms: this is a mere act of friendſhip, and no eſſential rite in the 
church of Scotland. 

Purſue my journey, and have a fine view of the meanders of the 
river before its union with Loch-Aw: in an ifle in the beginning of 
the lake is the caſtle of K:/churn, which had been inhabited by the 
preſent Lord Breada/bene's grantather. The great tower was re- 
paired by his Lordſhip, and garriſoned by him in 1743, for the ſer— 
vice of the Government, in order to prevent the Rebels from 
making ule of that great pals croſs the kingdom ; but is now a ruin, 
having lately been ſtruck by lightening. 

At a place called Hamilton's Pais, in an inſtant burſt on a view 
of the lake, which makes a beautiful appearance; is about a mile 
broad, and ſhews at leſt ten miles bf its length. This water is 
prettily varied with iſles, ſome ſo ſmall as merely to peep above the 
turface ; yet even theſe are tufted with trees; ſome are large enough 
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to afford hay and paſturage; and in one, called Inch hail, are the 
remains of a convent *. On Fraoch-Elan +, the Heſperides of the 
Highlands, are the ruins of a caſtle, The fair Mego longed for the 
delicious fruit of the iſle, guarded by a dreadful ſerpent: the hero 
Fraoch goes to gather it, and is deſtroyed by the monſter. This tale 
is ſung in the Er/e ballads, and is tranſlated and publiſhed in the 
manner of Fingal. 

The whole extent of Loch-Aw is thirty miles, bounded on the 
north by Lorn, a portion of Argyleſbire, a fertile country, prettily 
wooded near the water-ſide. On the N. E. are valt mountains: 
among them Cruachan F towers to a great height; it riſes from the 
lake, and its ſides are ſhagged with woods impending over it. 
At its foot is the diſcharge of the waters of this Loch into 
Loch-Etive, an arm of the ſea, atter a turbulent courle of a ſeries 
of cataracts for the ſpace of three miles. At Buna, near the 
north end, is a large ſalmon fiſhery ; allo a conſiderable iron- 
foundery, which J fear will ſoon devour the beautiful woods of the 
country. | 

Paſs by Scotftown, a ſingle houſe. Dine at the little village 
of Cladiſh., About two miles hence, on an eminence in fight of 
the convent on Inch bail, is a ſpot, called Croiſ-an-t-fleuchd, or 


The country people are ſtill fond of burying here. Inſular interments are ſaid 
to owe their origin to the fear people had of having their friends corpſes devoured 
by wolves on the main land. 

+ This iſland was granted by Alexander III. in 1267, to Gillcriſt M*Nachdan and 
his heirs for ever, on condition they ſhould entertain the King whenever he paſſed 
that way. | 
1 Or the Great Heap. 
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to afford hay and paſturage; and in one, called Inch hail, are the 
remains of a convent *. On Fraoch-Elan +, the Heſperides of the 
Highlands, are the ruins of a caſtle, The fair Mego longed for the 
delicious fruit of the iſle, guarded by a dreadful ſerpent : the hero 
Fraoch goes to gather it, and is deſtroyed by the monſter. This tale 
is ſung in the Er/e ballads, and is tranſlated and publiſhed in the 
manner of Fingal. 

The whole extent of Loch-Aw is thirty miles, bounded on the 
north by Zorn, a portion of Argyleſhire, a fertile country, prettily 
wooded near the water-ſide. On the N. E. are vaſt mountains: 
among them Cruachan I towers to a great height; it riſes from the 
lake, and its ſides are ſhagged with woods impending over it, 
At its foot is the liſcharge of the waters of this Loch into 
Loch-Etive, an arm of the ſea, after a turbulent courſe of a ſeries 
of cataracts for the ſpace of three miles. At Bunaw, near the 
north end, is a large falmon fiſhery ; alſo a conſiderable iron- 
foundery, which J fear will ſoon devour the beautiful woods of the 
country. 

Paſs by Scofſtoton, a ſingle houſe, Dine at the little village 
of Cladiſb. About two miles hence, on an eminence in fight of 
the convent on Inch bail, is a ſpot, called Croiſan-tſieuchd, or 


The country people are ſtill fond of burying here. Inſular interments are ſaid 
to owe their origin to the fear people had of having their friends * devoured 
by wolves on the main land. 

+ This iſland was granted by Alexander III. in 1267, to Gilleriſt M*Nachdan and 
his heirs for ever, on condition they ſhould entertain the King whenever he paſſed 
that way. 

1 Or the Great Heap, 
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the croſs of bowing, becauſe, in Popiſb times, it was alway; 


cuſtomary to kneel or make oveiſance on firſt ſight of any con- 
ſecrated place“. 

Paſs between hills finely planted with ſeveral forts of trees, ſuck 
as Weymouth pines, &c. and after a pictureſque ride, reach 

Inveraray Þ, the caſtle the principal ſeat of the Dukes of A 
chief of the Campbells ; was built by Duke Archibald, is quadrangu- 
lar with a round tower at each corner; and in the middle riſes a 
ſquare one glazed on every ſide to give light to the ſtaircaſe and 
galleries, and has from without a moſt diſagreeable effect. In 
the attic ſtory are eighteen good bed-chambers : the ground-floor 
was at this time in a manner unfurniſhed, but will have ſeveral 
good apartments. The caſtle is built of a coarſe /apzs ollaris, 
brought from the other ſide of Loch-Fine, and is the ſame kind with 
that found in Norway, of which the King of Denmark's palace 
at Copenhagen is built. Near the new caſtle are ſome remains of the 
old. ; 

This place will in time be very magnificent : but at preſent the 
{pace between the front and the water 1s diſgraced with the old town, 
compoſed of the moſt wretched hovels that can be imagined. The 
founder of the caſtle deſigned to have built a new town on the welt 
ſide of the little bay the houſe ſtands on : he finiſhed a few houles, 
a cuſtom-houſe, and an excellent inn: his death interrupted 


the completion of the plan, which, when brought to perfection, 


* Druidical ſtones and temples are called Clachan, churches having often been 
built on ſuch places: to go to Clachan is a common Er/e phraſe for going to 


Church. 
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18 SCOTLAND; 


| will give the place a very different appearance to what it now 

bears. 
| From the top of the great rock Duniquaich is a fine view of 
the caſtle, the lawn ſprinkled with fine trees, the hills covered 
with extenſive plantations, a country fertile in corn, bordering on the 
Loch, and the Loch itſelf covered with boats. The trees on the 
| lawn about the caſtle are ſaid to have been planted by the Earl of 
Argyle : they thrive greatly; for I obſerved. beech from nine to 
twelve feet and a half in girth, pines nine, and a leſſer maple. between 
ſeven and eight. 

But the buſy ſcene of the herring- fiſnery gave no ſmall improve- 
ment to the magnificent environs of Iuveraray. Every evening * 
| ſome hundreds of boats in a manner covered the ſurface of Loch- 
| Fine, an arm of the ſea, which, from its narrowneſs and from the 
| winding of its ſhores, has all the beauties of a freſh water lake: on 
| the week-days, the chearful noiſe of the bagpipe and dance echoes 


and pſalmody and devotion divide the day; for the common people 
of the North are diſpoſed to be religious, having the example before 
them of a gentry untainted by luxury and diſſipation, and the ad- 
vantage of being inſtructed by a clergy, who are active in their duty, 
| and who preſerve reſpect, amidſt all the diſadvantages of a narrow 
income, | 
The length of Loch-Fine, from the eaſtern end to the point of 
Lamond, is above thirty Scotch miles; but its breadth ſcarce two 
meaſured : the depth from ſixty to ſeventy fathoms. It is noted 


* The fiſhery is carried on in the night, the herrings being then in motion, 


for 


from on board: on the ſabbath, each boat approaches the land, 


Lockh-FINB. 
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for the vaſt ſhoals of herrings that appear here in July and continue 
till January. The higheſt ſeaſon. is trom September to Chriſtmas, 
when near ſix hundred boats, with four men in each are employed, 
A chain of nets is uſed (tor feveral are united) of an hundred fathom; 
in length. As the herrings Wim at very uncertain depths, ſo the 
nets are ſunk to the depth the ſhoal is found to take: the ſucce{; 
therefore depends much on the judgment or good fortune of the 
fiſhers, in taking their due depths; for it often happens that one 
boat will take multitudes, while the next does not catch a lingle 


fiſh, which makes the boatmen perpetually enquire of each other 
about the depth of their nets, Theſe are kept up by buoys to a 


proper pitch ; the ropes that run through them faſtened with pegs, 
and by drawing up, or letting out the rope (after taking out the 
pegs) they adjuſt their ſituation, and then replace them. Sometimes 
the filh ſwim in twenty fathom water, ſometimes in fifty, and often- 
times even at the bottom, 

It is computed . that each boat gets about 4ol. in the ſeaſon, 
The fiſh are either ſalted, and packed in barrels for exportation, or 
ſold freſh to the country people, two or three hundred horſes being 
brought every day to the water fide from very diſtant parts, A 
barrel holds 500 herrings, if they are of the beſt kind: at a medium, 
700 : but it more, for ſometimes a barrel will hold 1000, they 
are reckoned very poor. The preſent price 11. 4s. per barrel; 
but there is a drawback of the duty on ſalt for thoſe that arc 
exported, 

The great rendezvous of veſſels for the fiſhery off the weſtern iſles 
is at Cambeltown, in Cantyre, where they clear out on the 12th of 
September, and tometimes three hundred buſſes are ſeen there at a 

time 
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time: they muſt return to their different ports by January 113th, 
| where they ought to receive the premium of 21. 10s. per tun of 
| herrings ; but it is ſaid to be very ill paid, which is a great diſcou- 
| ragement to the fiſhery, 

Ihe herrings of Loch Fine are as uncertain in their migration as 
| they are on the coaſt of Wales. They had for numbers of years 
quitted that water; but appeared again there within theſe dozen 
| years. Such is the caſe with the lochs on all this weſtern coaſt, 
not but people deſpair too ſoon of finding them, from one or two 
| unſucceſsful tryals in the beginning of the ſeaſon; perhaps from 
| not adjuſting their nets to the depth the fiſh happen then to ſwim in: 
| but if each year a ſmall veſſel or two was ſent to make a thorough 
| tryal in every branch of the ſea on this coaſt, they would undoubt- 
edly find ſhoals of fiſh in one or other, 

| Tunnies, called here Mackrel-Sture, are very frequently caught in 
| the herring ſeaſon, which they follow to prey on, They are taken 
| with a ſtrong iron hook faſtened to a rope and baited with a herring : 
as ſoon as hooked loſe all ſpirit, and are drawn up without any re- 
| liſtance : are very active when at liberty, and jump and frolick on 
| the ſurface of the water. 


| front of the caſtle, and kept riding along the fide of the Loch for 
about ſeven miles: ſaw in one place a ſhoal of herrings, cloſe to the 
| lurface, perfectly piled on one another, with a flock of Gulls, buſied 


carried for a conſiderable way through the bottoms of naked, deep 


- Br. Zool, III. No. 133. ; 


I 1 and 


Croſſed over an elegant bridge of three arches upon the Aray, in 


| with this offered booty. After quitting the water-ſide the road is 
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and gloomy glens. Aſcend a very high paſs with a little loch on 
the top, and deſcend into Glen-Crow, the ſeat of melancholy, ſeldom 
cheared with the rays of the ſun. Reach the end of Loch-Long, an- 
other narrow arm of the ſea, bounded by high hills, and after a long 
courſe terminates in the Firth of Clyde. 

Near this place ſee a houſe, very pleaſantly ſituated, belonging to 
Colonel Campbell, amidſt plantations, with ſome very fertile bottoms 
adjacent. On aſcending a hill not half a mile farther, appears 

Locn-Lomond. North-Britain may well boaſt of its waters, 
for ſo ſhort a ride as thirty miles preſents the traveller with the view 
of four moſt magnificent pieces. Loch- Aw, Loch-Fine, Loch-Ling, 
and Loch-Lomond. Two indeed are of ſalt-water; but, by their 
narrowneſs, give the idea of freſh-water lakes. It is an idle obſer. 
vation of travellers, that ſeeing one is the ſame with ſeeing all cf 
theſe ſuperb waters; for almoſt every one ] viſited has its proper 
characters. 

Loch- Leven is a broad expanſe, with iſles and cultivated ſhores, 

Loch-Tay makes three bold windings, has ſteep but ſloping ſhores, 
cultivated in many parts, and bounded by vaſt hills, 

Loch-Rannoch is broad and ſtrair, has more wildneſs about it, 
with a large natural pine wood on its ſouthern banks. 

Loch-Tumel is narrow, confined by the ſloping ſides of ſteep hills, 
and has on 1ts weſtern limits, a flat, rich, wooded country, watered 
by a moſt ſerpentine ftream. 

The Loch of Spinte is almoſt on a flat, and its ſides much in- 
dented. 

Loch-Moy is (mall, and has ſoft features on its banks, amidſt rude 
environs. 


Lab 
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Lock-Neſs is ſtrait and narrow: its ſhores abound with a wild 
magnificence, lofty, precipitous and wooded, and has all the great- 
neſs of an Alpine lake. ; 

Loch-Oich has lofty mountains at a ſmall diſtance from its bor- 
ders; the ſhores indented, and the water decorated with iſles. 

Loch-Lochy wants the iſles; its ſhores ſlope, and ſeveral ſtraiths 
terminate on its banks, 

Loch-Aw is long and waving : its little iſles tufted with trees, 
and juſt appearing above the water, its two great feeds of water at 
each extremity, and its ſingular lateral diſcharge near one of them, 
ſufficiently mark this great lake. 

Loch-Lomond, the laſt, the moſt beautiful of the Caledonian 
lakes. The firſt view of it from Tarbat preſents an extenſive ſer- 
pentine winding amidſt lofty hills: on the north, barren, black 
and rocky, which darken with their ſhade that contracted part of 
the water, Near this gloomy tract, beneath Craig Rofton, was the 
principal ſeat of the M Gregors, a murderous clan, infamous for 
exceſſes of all kinds; at length, for a horrible maſſacre of the Col- 
quhouns *, or Cahouns, were proſcribed, and hunted down like 
wild beaſts; their very name ſuppreſſed by act of council +; ſo 


that 
* Vide Appendix. 


+ In the 1k of Charles I. c. 30. there was a ſtrict act apainſt theſe people con- 


firming all former acts of council againſt them, ſuppreſſing the name, and obliging 


them to make compearance yearly on the 24th of Fuly before the council after 
ſixteen years of age, to find caution, or otherwayes if they be denounced for 
their failzy, declaring them to be intercommuned, and that none reſort or 
aſſiſt them; and the act * juſtices in that part againſt them. 
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that the remnant, now diſperſed like Fews, dare not even ſign it t9 
any deed. Their poſterity are ſtill ſaid to be diſtinguiſhed among 
the clans in which they have incorporated themſelves, not only by 
the redneſs of their hair, but by their ſtill retaining the miſchieyous 
diſpoſitions of their anceſtors. 

On the weſt fide, the mountains are cloathed near the bottoms 
with woods of oak quite to the water edge ; their ſummits lofty, 
naked and craggy. 

On the eaſt ſide, the mountains are equally high, but the tops 
form a more even ridge parallel to the lake, except where Ben- I. 
mond *, hike Saul amidſt his companions, overtops the reſt, The 
upper parts were black and barren ; the lower had great marks of 
fertility, or at leſt of induſtry, for the yellow corn was finely con- 
traſted with the verdure of the groves intermixed with it, 

This eaſtern boundary 1s part of the Grampian kills, which ex- 
tend from hence through the counties of Perth, Angus, Mearns, 
and Aberdeen, They take their name from only a ſingle hill, the 
Mons Grampius of Tacitus, where Galgacus waited the approach of 
Agricola, and where the battle was fought. ſo fatal to the brave Ca- 
ledonians. Antiquarians have not agreed upon the particular ſpot; 
but Mr. Gordon + places it near Comrie, at the upper end of S:rath- 
ern, at a place to this day called Galzachan Moor. But to return. 


In 1661, this act was reſcinded, but revived again in the firſt parlement of 
William and Mary, and the act reciſſory annulled. Abridg. Act: of Parlement. 45. 
I think that the act has been lately wholly repealed. 

® Its height is 3240 feet. 

+ Itin. Septent. 39. The reaſons againſt the opinion of this able antiquary 
wall be given in the other volumes. 
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The road runs ſometimes through woods, at others is expoſed 
and naked; in ſome, ſo ſteep as to require the ſupport of a wall: 
the whole the work of the ſoldiery: bleſſed exchange of inſtruments 
of deſtruction for thoſe that give ſafety to the traveller, and a po- 
liſh to the once inacceſſible native. 

Two great headlands covered with trees ſeparate the firſt ſcene 
from one totally different; the laſt is called the Point of Firkin. 
On paſſing this cape an expanſe of water burſts at once on your 
eye, varied with all the ſofter beauties of nature. Immediately be- 
neath is a flat covered with wood and corn : beyond, the headlands 
ſtretch far into the water, and conſiſt of gentle riſings; many have 
their ſurfaces covered with wood, others adorned with trees looſely 
ſcattered either over a fine verdure, or the purple bloom of the heath. 
Numbers of iſlands are diſperſed over the lake of the ſame clevated 
form as the little capes, and wooded in the ſame manner; others 
juſt peep above the ſurface, and are tufted with trees; and numbers 
are ſo diſpoſed as to form magnificent viſtos between, 

Oppoſite Luſs, at a ſmall diſtance from ſhore, is a mountainous 
ile almoſt covered with wood; is near half a mile long, and has a 
moſt fine effect. I could not count the number of iſlands, but was 


told there are twenty-eight : the largeſt two miles long, and ſtocked. 


with Deer. 

The length of this charming lake is 24 Scotch miles its greateſt 
breadth eight: its greateſt depth, which is between the point of 
Firkin and Ben-Lomond, is a hundred and twenty fathoms. Beſides 
the iſh common to the Lochs are Guiniads, called here Poans. 

At this time were living at the little village of Lys the following 
perſons, moſt amazing inſtances of cotemporary longevity; and 

perhaps 
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perhaps proofs of the uncommon healthineſs of the place. Theſe 


compoſe the venerable liſt: 


Rev. Mr. James Robertſon, Miniſter, aged go. 


Mrs. Robertſon, his wite, - - = 86. 
Anne Sharp, their ſervant, - 23 
Niel Macnaughtan, Kirk- Officer, 86. 
Chriſtian Gay, his wife, - - 04. 
Walter Maclellan, © - - - 90. 


The country from Las“ to the Southern extremity of the lake 
continually improves; the mountains ſink gradually into ſmall hills, 
the land is highly cultivated, well planted, and well inhabited, [ 
was ſtruck with rapture at a ſight ſo long new to me: it would 
have been without alloy, had it not been daſhed with the uncer- 
tainty whether the mountain virtue, hoſpitality, would flouriſh with 


equal vigor in the ſofter ſcenes I was on the point of entering on; 


for in the Higblands every houſe gave welcome to the traveller. 

On the road fide near Laß is a quarty of moſt excellent lates 
and near the fide of the lake, about a mile or two farther, is a great 
heap of ſtones in memory of St. Mac-Keſſog, Biſhop and Conteſſor, 
who ſuffered martrydom there A. D. 520, and was buried in Com- 
ſtraddan church, 

The vale between the end of the lake and Dunbarton is unſpeak- 
ably beautiful, very fertile, and finely watered by the great and 
rapid river Levin, the diſcharge of the lake, which, after a ſhort 
courſe, drops into tne Firth of Clyde below Dunbarton : there is 
ſcarcely a ſpot on its banks but whar is decorated with bleacherics, 


A tolerable inn on the borders of the lake, 
plantations 
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plantations and villas. Nothing can equal the contraſt in this day's 
journey, between the black barren dreary glens of the morning 
ride, and the ſoft ſcenes of the evening, iſlands worthy of the retreat 
of Armida, and which Rinaldo himſelf would have quitted with a 
ſigh, 

3 I take my laſt leave of the Highlands, it will be proper 
to obſerve that every entrance into them is ſtrongly marked by 


nature. 


On the South, the narrow and wooded glen near Duxkeld inſtant. 


ly ſhews the change of country. 

On the Eaſt, the craggy paſs of Bollitir gives a contracted ad- 
miſſion into the Grampian hills, | 

On the North, the mountains near Locb-May appear very near, 
and form what 1s properly ſtyled the threſhold of the country ; and 
on the 

Weſt, the narrow road impending over Loch-Lomond forms a 
moſt characteriſtic entrance to this mountainous tract. 

But the Erſe or Galic language is not confined. within theſe li- 
mits; for it is ſpoken on all ſides beyond theſe mountains, On the 
Eaſtern coaſt it begins at Naizn; on the Weſtern, extends over all 
the iſles, It ceaſes in the North of Cathneſs, the Orkneys, and the 
Shetland iſlands *; but near Loch-Lomond, is heard at Luſs, at 
Buchanan, Eaſt of the lake, and at Roſeneth, Welt of it. 


The traveller, who has leiſure, ſhould ride to the eminence of 


Millegs, to ſee the rich proſpect between Loch-Lomond and the Clyde. 


In the Shetland iſles are ſtill ſome remains of the Norſe, or old Norwegian 


language, | 


One 
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One way is ſeen part of the magnificent lake, Pen-Lomend and tie 
vaſt mountains above Glen-Crow. On the other hand appears a fine 
reach of the Clyde enlivened with ſhipping, a view of the pretty 
ſeats of Roſeneth and Ardincapel, and the buſy towns of Pori-Cla g 
and Greenock. 5 

Croſs the ferry over the Levin at Bonhel, and after a ride of three 
miles reach | 

Dunbarton, a {mall but good old town, ſeated on a plain near 
the conflux of the Levin with the Firth of Clyaz; it conſiſts princi. 
pally of one large ſtreet in form of a creſcent. On one fide is the 
Tolbooth, and at the South end the church with a ſmall ſpire ſteeple; 
it had been collegiate, was founded about 1450 by Jabel Counteſs 
of Lenox and Dutcheſs of Albany, and was dedicated to St. Petrick, 
who was born in this county. The waites of the town are bag- 
pipes, which go about at nine o'clock at night and five 1n the 
morning. 

The caſtle is ſeated a little South of the town on a two-headed 
rock of a ſtupendous height, riſing in a ſtrange manner out of the 
ſands, and totally detached from every thing elſe ; is bounded on 
one ſide by the Clyde, on the other by the Levin. On one of the 
ſummits are the remains of an old light-houſe, which ſome ſuppoſe 
to have been a Roman Pharos, on the other, the powder magazine: 
in the hollow between is a large well of water fourteen feet deep. 
The ſides of the rocks are immenſe precipices, and often over-hang, 
except on the ſide where the Governor's houſe ſtands, which is de- 
tended by walls and a few cannon, and garriſoned by a few invalids, 
It ſeems to have been often uſed as a ſtate priſon : the Regent 
Morton was ſecured there previous to his tryal. From its natural 


ſtrengti, 


6 
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ſtrength, it was in former times deemed impregnable; ſo that the 
deſperate but ſucceſsful ſcalado of it in 1571 * may vie with the 
greateſt attempts of that kind, with the capture of the Numidian 
fortreſs, in the Jugurthine war, by Marius; of the more horrible 
ſurprize of Feſcamp +, by the gallant Bois-rose. 

The Britons in very earſy times made this rock a fortreſs; for 
it was uſual with them after the departure of the Romans to retreat 
to the tops of craggy inacceſſible mountains, to foreſts, and to rocks 
on the ſhores of the ſea : but Boethius makes the Scots poſſeſſed of it 
ſome ages prior to that, and pretends that it reſiſted all the efforts 
of Agricola, who laid ſiege to it. It certainly may clame a right to 
great antiquity, for Bede declares it to have been the beſt fortified 
city the Britons had during his days. Its antient name was Alcluid, 
or Arcluid, or the place on the Cluid. But in after- times it acquired 
the name of Dun-Britton, being the laſt place in theſe parts held by 
the Britons againſt the uſurping Saxons. In 756, reduced by fa- 
mine, 1t was ſurrendered to Edbert King of Northumberland. 

From the ſummit of this rock is a fine view of the country, of 
the town of Dunbarton, the river Levin, the Firth of Clyde (the 
Glota of Tacitus) here a mile broad, and of the towns of Greenock 
and Port-Glaſgow, on the oppoſite ſhore. The buſineſs of this 
country is the ſpinning of thread, which 1s very conſiderable. 
There is alſo a great ſalmon-fiſhery : but in this populous country, 
ſo great is the demand for them that none can be ſpared for curing. 
Gilſes come up the river in June, and continue in plenty about 


®* Robertſon's hiſt. Scotland, II. oa Guthrit's, VII. 331. 


+ Sully's Memoirs, Vol. I. Book VI. | 
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twenty days; and many Salmon Trout are taken from March to 

July. Phinocs, called here Yellow Fins, come in Fuly, and conti. 

nue about the ſame ſpace of time as the Gilſes: the fiſhermen call 

them the young of ſome great Sea Trout. During May, Par; 

appear in ſuch numbers in the Levin, that the water ſeems quite 

animated with them. There are beſides in that river, Perch and a 

few Poans *. 

Sept. 8. | Paſs by the ruins of Dunglas caſtle, near the banks of the Ch, 
which meanders finely along a rich plain full of barley and oats, 
and much incloſed with good hedges, a rarity in North Britain. 

At a diſtance are ſome gentle riſings, interſperſed with woods and 

villas belonging to the citizens of Glaſgow. Croſs the water of 

Kelvin at the village of Partic, and ſoon after reach 

GL ascow.s GLascow. The beſt built of any modern ſecond- rate city I ever 
ſaw : the houſes of ſtone, and ina good taſte. The principal ſtrect 

runs Eaſt and Weſt, and is near a- mile and a half long; but un- 
fortunately, is not ſtrait. The Tolhooth is large and handſome. 

Next to that is the Exchange: within is a ſpatious room with full- 

length portraits of all our monarchs ſince James I.; and an excellent 

one, by Ramſay, of Archibald Duke of Argyle, in a Judge's robe. 

Before the Exchange is a large equeſtrian ſtatue of King Milliam. 

This is the broadeit and fineſt part of the ſtreet : many of the houles 

are built over piazzas, but too narrow to be of much ſervice to 


* At Dunbarion I was informed by perſons of credit, that Swallows have often 
been taken in midwinter, in a torpid ſtate, out of the ſteeple of the church, and 
alſo out of a ſand-bank over the river Cadrich, near Loch- Lomond. 
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walkers, Numbers of other ſtreets croſs this at right angles, and 
are in general well built. 

The market-places are great ornaments to this city, the fronts 
being done in a very fine taſte, and the gates adorned with columns 
of one or other of the orders. Some of theſe markets are tor meal, 
greens, fiſh, or fleſh, There are two for the laſt which have con- 
duits out of ſeveral of the pillars ; fo that they are conſtantly kept 
ſweet and clean. 

Near the meal-market is a publick granary, to be filled on any 
apprehenſion of ſcarceneſs. 

The guard-houſe is in the great ſtreet, which is kept by the 
inhabitants, who regularly do duty. An excellent police is ob- 
ſerved here, and proper officers attend the markets to prevent any 
abuſes, 

The old bridge over the Chde conſiſts of eight arches, and was 
built 400 years ago by Biſhop Rea: another is now built. The 
tide flows three miles higher up the country; but at low water is 
fordable. There is a plan for deepening the channel, for at preſent 


the tide brings up only very {mall veſſels; and the ports belonging 


to this city he ſeveral miles lower, at Port-Glaſgow and Greenock, on 
the ſide of the Firth. 

Near the bridge is a large alms-houſe, a vaſt nailery, a ſtone- 
ware manufacture, and a great porter brewery, which ſupplies ſome 
part of Ireland. Within fight, on the South fide, are collieries; and 
much coal is exported into the laſt-mentioned ifland, and into 
America. 

The great imports of this city are tobacco and ſugar : of the 
former, above 40,000 hogſheads have been annually imp: red 
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and moſt part of it again exported into France and other countries, 
The manufactures here are linnens, cambricks *, lawns, tapes, 
fuſtians, and ſtriped linnens; ſo that it already begins to rival Man. 
cheſter, and has in point of the conveniency of its ports, in reſpect to 
America, a great advantage over it. 

The College is a large building, with a handſome front to the 
ſtreet, reſembling ſome of the old colleges in Oxford. Charles 1, 
ſubſcribed 2001. towards this work, but was prevented by the 
troubles from paying it; but Cromwel afterwards fulfilled the de- 
ſign of the royal donor. It was founded in 1450, by James II. 
Pope Nicholas V. gave the bull, but Biſhop Turnbull ſupplied the 
money. There are about 400 ſtudents belonging to the college, 
who lodge in the town: but the Profeſſors have good houſes in 
the college, Young gentlemen of fortune have private tutors, 
who have an eye to their conduct; the reſt live entirely at their 
own diſcretion, 

The library is a very handſome room, with a gallery round ir, 
ſupported by pillars. That beneficent nobleman the firſt Duke of 
Chandos, when he viſited the college, gave 500 l. towards building 
this apartment. 

Meſſrs. Robert and Andrew Foutlis, printers and bookſellers to the 
univerſity, have inſtituted an academy for painting and engraving; 
and like good citizens, zealous to promote the welfare and honor cf 
their native place, have at a vaſt expence formed. a moſt numerous 
collection of paintings from abroad, in order to form the taſte of 
their eleves. 


* The greateſt cambrick manufacture is now at Pai/ly, a few miles from this 
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The printing 1s a very conſiderable branch of buſineſs, and has 
long been celebrated for the beauty of the types and the correctneſs 
of the editions. Here are preſerved in caſes numbers of monumental 
and other ſtones *, taken out of the walls on the Roman (tations in 
this part of the kingdom ; ſome are well cut and ornamented : moſt 
of them were done to perpetuate the memory of the vexillatio, or 
party, who performed ſuch or ſuch works; others in memory of 
officers who died in the country, 

The cathedral is a large pile, now divided into two churches. 
Beneath, and deep underground, 1s another, in which is alſo divine 
ſervice, where the congregation may truely ſay, clamavi e proſundis : 
the roof is fine, made of ſtone and ſupported by pillars ; but the 
beauty much hurt by the crowding of the pews. Near this is the 
ruin of the caſtle, or Biſhop's palace. 

The new church 1s a very handſome building with a large elegant 
porch; but the outſide is much disfigured by a ſlender ſquare tower: 
and in general, the ſteeples of North Britain are in a remarkable bad 
taſte, being, in fact, no favorite part of architecture with the church 
of Scotland. The inſide of that juſt ſpoken of is moſt neatly finiſhed, 
ſupported by pillars, and. very pretrily ftuccoed ; it 1s one of the 
very tew exceptions to the ſlovenly and indecent manner in which 
Preſbytery keeps the houſes of GOD: reformation in manners of 
religion ſeldom obſerves mediocrity : here it was outrageous ; for a 
place of worſhip commonly neat was deemed to favor of popery : 
but, to avoid the imputation of that extreme, they run into another; 


* Several have been engraven by tne artiſts of the academy. The Provoſt of the 
Univerſity did me the honor of preſenting me with a ſer, 
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for in many parts of Scotland our Lorp ſeems ſtill to be worſhipped 
in a ſtable, and often in a very wretched one. Many of the churche. 
are thatched with heath, and in ſome places are in ſuch bad repair 
as to be half open at top: lo that the people appear to worſhip, a 
the Druids did of old, in open temples. 

Went to fee Hamilton Houle, twelve miles diſtant from Glaſer, 
ride through a rich and beautiful corn country, adorned with tmall 
woods, gentlemen's ſeats, and well watered. Hereabout I ſaw the 
firſt muddy ſtream ſince I had left Edinburgh; for the Highland 
rivers running generally through a bed of rock or pure gravel, re. 
ceive no other teint, in the greatelt floods, than the brown cryſtalline 
tinge of the moors, out of which they riſe. 

See on the Well, at a little diſtance from the road, the ruins of 
Bothevell caſtle, and the bridge, remarkable for the Duke of Mor- 
mouth*s victory over the Rebels in 1679. The church was collegiate, 
founded by Archibald Earl of Douglas, 1398, and is, as I heard“, 
oddly incruſted with a thin coat of itone. 

Hamilton Houſe, or Palace, as it is called here, is ſeated at the 
end of a {mall town; is a large diſagreeable pile of building, with 
two deep wings at right gien with the centre. The e we is of 
great extent, and furniſhed (as well as ſome other rooms) with moſt 
excellent paintings: that of Daniel in the Lion's den, by Rubens, 
is a great performance. The fear and devotion of the Prophet is 
finely expreſſed by his uplifted face and eyes, his claſped hands, 
his ſwelling muſcles, and the violent extenſion of one foot: a Lion 


looks hercely at him with open mouth, and ſcems only reſtrained. 


® Biſhop Pocock's manuſcript Journal. 
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by the Almighty power from making him fall a victim to his 
hunger; and the ſignal deliverance of Daniel is more fully marked 
by the number of human bones ſcattered over the floor, as if to 
hew the inſtant fate of others, in whole favor the Deity did not 
intertere. 

The marriage-feaſt, by Paul Veroneſe, is a fine piece; and the ob- 
ſtinacy and reſiſtance of the intruder, who came without the wedding 
garment, is ſtrongly expreſſed. 

The treaty of peace between England and Spain in the reign of 
James I. by Juan de Pentax, is a good hiſtorical picture. There are 
fix Envoys on the part of the Spaniards, and five on that of the 
Engliſh, with their names inſcribed over each: the Engliſh are the 
Earls of Dorſet, Nottingham, . Devonſhire, Northampton, and Robert 
Cecil. 

Earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk ſettling the covenant, both in 
black, with faces full of puritanical ſolemnity. 

Several of the Dukes of Hamilton. James Duke of Hamilton, with 
a blue ribband and white rod. His fon, beheaded in 1649. His 
brother, killed at the battle of VMorceſter. The Duke who fell in the 
duel with Lord Mobun, 

Fielding, Earl of Denbigh * , his hair grey, a gun in his hand, 
and attended by an Indian boy. It ſeems perfectly to ſtart from 

the canvaſs, and the action of his countenance looking up has 


The perſon who ſhewed the houſe called him Governor of Jamaica; but that 
muſt be a miſtake. If any errors appear in my account of any of the pictures, I 
Iatter myſelf it may be excuſed ; for ſometimes they were ſhewn by ſervants; 
lometimes the owners of the houſe were ſo obliging as to attend me, whom I 
could not trouble with a number of queſtions, 
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matchleſs ſpirit. His daughter, and her huſband, the Marquiſs or 
Hamilton. | 

Old Duke of Chatelberault, in black, with an order about liz 
MEI... 

Two half-lengths in black; one with a fiddle in his hand, the 
other in a groteſque attitude; both with the ſame countenances, 
good, but ſwarthy ; miſtakenly called David Rizzo's ; but I could 
not learn that there was any portrait of that unfortunate man, 

Maria Dei Gratia Scotorum Regina, 1586. Aft. 43. a halt-lengt!; 
a {tiff figure, in a great ruff, auburne hair, oval but pretty full 
face, of much larger and plainer features than that at Caſtle Brac, 
a natural alteration from the increaſe of her cruel uſage, and of her 
1] health; yet ſtill with a reſemblance to that portrait. It was told 
me here, that ſhe ſent this picture, together with a ring, to the Duke 
of Hamilton, a little before her execution, | 

A head, ſaid to be Anna Bullen, very handſome, dreſſed in a ruff 3 
and kerchief edged with ermine, and in a purple gown; over her 3 
face a veil, ſo tranſparent as not to conceal | 


The bloom of young deſire and purple light of love. 


Earl Morton, Regent of Scotland. 
The rough reformer John Knox. 
Lord Belbaven, author of the famous ſpeech againſt the union, 
Philip II. at full length, with a ſtrange figure of Fame bowing at 
his feet with a label and this motto, Pro merente adſto. 
CuarkiukkAulr. About a mile from the houſe, on an eminence, above a deep 
wooded glen, with the Avon at its bottom, is Chatelherault ; ſo called 
from the eſtate the family once poſſeſſed in France: is an clegant 
| banqucting- 


© 
* 


1 


banqueting-houſe, with a dog-kennel, gardens, &c. and commands a 
fine view of the country. The park is now much incloſed: but I 
am told, that there are {till in it a few of the breed of the wild cattle, 
which Beethias * ſays were peculiar to the Caledonian foreſt, were of a 
ſnowy whiteneſs, and had manes like lions: they were at this time in 
a diſtant part of the park, and I loſt the fight of them. 

Returned to Glaſgow. 

Croſſed the country towards Sterling. Paſſed through the village 
of Kyl/the, noted for. a victory gained by Montroſe over the Cove- 
nanters, Thro' a bog, where numbers of the fugitives periſhed, is 
now cutting part of the canal that is to join the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde. Saw the ſpot where the battle of Bannocbourne was fought, in 
which the Engliſo under Edward II. had a ſhametul defeat. Edward 
was ſo aſſured of conqueſt, that he brought with him Milliam Baſton, 
a Carmelite, and famous poet, to celebrate his victory; but the mo- 
narch was defeated, and the poor bard taken and forced by the con- 
queror, invit4 Minerva, to ſing his ſucceſs, which he did in ſuch lines 
as thele : 


Hic capit, hic rapit, hic terit, hic ſerit, ecce dolores ;, 

Vox tonat; æs ſonat; hic ruit ;, hic luis; arte modo res. 
Hic ſecat; hic necat; hic docet; hic nocet , iſte fugatur : 

Hic latet, hic patet; hic premit, hic gemit; hic ſuperatur. 


At this place that unfortunate monarch James III. was defeated 
by his rebellious ſubjects; in his flight fell down from his horſe, 
and bruiſed by his fall was drawn into a neighboring mill, and ſoon 


* Gignere ſolet ea filva boves candidiſſimos in formam Leonis jubam habentes, crtera 
manjuetis ſimillimos verd adeo Feros, &c. Deſer. Regni dcotiæ, fol. xi. 
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after aſſaſſinated by a Prieſt called in to receive his confeſſion, and 
afford him ſpiritual aſſiſtance. 

Went through the ſmall town of St. Nintan*, a mile South of 
Sterling. The church had been the powder-magazine of the Rebels, 
who, on their return, blew it up in ſuch haſte, as to deſtroy ſome of 
their own people, and about fifteen innocent ſpectators. 

Sterling and its caſtle, in reſpect of ſituation, is a miniature of 
Edinburgh ; is placed on a ridged hill, or rock, riſing out of a plain, 
having the caſtle at the upper end on a high precipitous rock, 
Within its walls was the palace of ſeveral of the Scotch Kings, a 
ſquare building, ornamented on three ſides with pillars reſting on 
groteſque figures projecting from the wall, and on the top of each 
pillar is a ſtatue, ſeemingly the work of fancy. Near it is the old 
parlement houſe, a vaſt room 120 feet long, very high, with a 
timbered roof, and formerly had a gallery running round the inſide. 
Below the caſtle are the ruins of the palace belonging to the Earls 
of Mar, whoſe family had once the keeping of this fortreſs. There 
are ſtill the Eine arms and much ornamental carving on parts of 
it. The town of Sterling is incloſed with a wall; the ſtreets are ir- 
regular and narrow, except that which Jeads to the caſtle. Here, 
and at the village of Bannocbourne, is a conſiderable. manufacture of 
coarſe carpets. 

From the top of the caſtle is by far the fineſt view in Scotland. 
To the Ealt is a vaſt plain rich in corn, adorned with woods, and 
watered with the river Forth, whoſe meanders are, before it reaches 


* Apoſtle of the Pics, ſon of a Prince of the Cumbrian Britains, converting th8 


_ Pits as far as the Grampian hills. Died 432. 
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the ſea, ſo frequent and fo large, as to form a multitude of moſt 
beautiful peninſulas; for in many parts the windings approximate 
ſo cloſe as to leave only a little iſthmus of a few yards. In this 
plain is an old abby, a view of Alloa, Clactmaman, Falkirk, tlie 
Firth of Forth, and the country as far as Edinburgh. On the North, 
the Ocbil hills, and the moor where the battle of Diumblain was 
fought, To the Welt, the ſtrath of Menteith, as fertile as che Faſt. 
ern plain, and terminated by the Highland mountains, among, 
which the ſummit of Ben-Lomond is very conſpicuous, 

The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian Foreſt, begun a little North 
of Sterling, and patling through Menteith and Strathern, extended, 
according to Boethius, as tar as Athol on one fide, and Lochaber on 
the other, It is very flightly mentioned by the antients “; but the 
ſuppoſed extent is given by the Scottiſb hiſtorian, 

Lie at Falkirk, a large ill-built town, ſupported by the great 
fairs for black cattle from the Highlands, it being computed that 
24,000 head are annually ſold here. There is alſo a great deal of 
money got here by the carriage of goods, landed at Carron wharf, 
to Glaſgow. Such 1s the increaſe of trade in this country, that 
about twenty years ago not three carts could be found in the town, 
and at preſent there are above a hundred that are ſupported by their 
intercourſe with Glaſgow. 

In the church-yard, on a plain ſtone, 1s the following epitaph on 
John de Graham, ſty led the right hand of the gallant Wallace, killed 
at the battle of Falkirk in 1298 ＋: 


* By Pliny, lib. iv. c. 16. and Eumenius, in his Panegyric on Conſtantius, c. 7, 


+ Fought between Falkirk and Carron works, at a place called to this day 
Graham's Moor, | 
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Here lies Sir John the Grame both wight and wiſe, 

Ane of the chief reſkewit Scotland thriſe. 

Ane better knight not to the world was lent 

Nor was gude Grame of trueth, and of hardiment, 
Mente manuque potent, et VALLE fidus Achates 
Conditur hie Gramus bello inter fetus ab Anglis. 
22 Julii. 1298. 


Near this is another epitaph, occaſioned by a ſecond battle of 
Falkirk, as diſgraceful to the Eugliſb as the other was fatal to the 
Scots: the firſt was a well diſputed combat; the laſt, a pannic on 
both ſides, for part of each army flew, the one Weſt, the other 
Eaſt, each carrying the news of their ſeveral defeats, while the to- 
tal deſtruction of our forces was prevented by the gallant behaviour 
of a brigadier, who with two regiments faced ſuch of the rebels as 
kept the field, and prevented any further advantages. The epitaph 
I allude to is in memory of Sir Robert Monro *, the worthy chict- 

tain 


* Conditur heic quod poterit mori 
RostrTi Monro de Foulis, Eq. Bar. 
Gentis ſui Principis 
Militum Tribuni: 
Vita in caſtris curiaque Britannica 
Honeſtè produQa 
Pro Libertate religione Patriz 
In acie honeſtiſſimè defunQa 
Prope Fal KIK K Far. xviii. 1746. Et. 62. 
Virtutis conſiliique fama 
In Montanorum cohortis Præfectura 
Quamdiu prælium FonTox uu memorabitur 
| Perduratura ; 


Nee. 


tain of that loyal clan, a family which loſt three brothers the ſame 
year in ſupport oſ the royal cauſe. Sir Robert being greatly wound- 
ed in the battle was murthered in cool blood, by the Rebels, with 
his brother Dr. Monro, who with fraternal piety was at that time 
dreſſing his wounds: the third was aſſaſſinated by miſtake for one 
who well deſerved his death for ſpontaneous barbarities on High- 
landers approaching according to proclamation to ſurrender their 
arms. 

I have very often mentioned fields of battle in this part of the 
kingdom: ſcarce a ſpot has eſcaped unſtained with gore; for had 
they no publick enemy to contend with, the Scots, like the Welh 
of old, turned their arms againſt each other. 

Carron iron-works lie about a mile from Falkirk, and are the 
greateſt of the kind in Europe: they were founded about eight years 
ago, before which there was not a ſingle houſe, and the country a 
mere moor. At preſent, the buildings of all forts are of vaſt ex- 
tent, and above twelve hundred men are employed. The iron is 
ſmelted from the ſtone, then caſt into cannon, pots, and all ſorts of 
utenſils made in founderies. This work has been of great ſervice 
to the country, by teaching the people induſtry and a method of 


Ob amicitiam et fidem amicis 
Humanitatem clementiamque adverſariis 
Beneyolentiam bonitatemque omnibus, 
Trucidantibus etiam, 

In perpetuum deſideranda. 
Duncaxus Monro de Ob/Yale, M. D. Et. 59. 
Frater Fratrem linquere fugiens, 
Saucium curans, ictus inermis 

Commoriens cohoneſtat Urnam. 
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letting about any ſort of labor, which before the common people 
had ſca ce any notion of. | 
| Carron wharf lies on the Forth, and is not only uſeful to the 
works, but of great ſervice even to Glaſgow, as conſiderable quan. 
| tities of goods deſtined for that city are landed there, The canal 
| likewiſe begins in this neighborhood, which, when effected, will 
prove another benefit to theſe works. | 
AzxTavus's At a ſmall diſtance from the founderies, on a little riſing above 
| e the river Carron, ſtood that celebrated antiquity called 471/7's 
Oven, which the ingenious Mr Gordon * ſuppoles to have been a 
ſacellum, or little chapel, a repoſitory for the Roman Infignic, or 
ſtandards : but, to the mortification of every curious traveller, this 
matchleſs edihce is now no more; its barbarous owner, a Collie 
knight, cauſed it to be demoliſhed, .in order to make a mill-dam 
with the materials, which, within leſs than a year, the Naiades, in 
reſentmeat of the ſacrilege, came down in a flood and entirely ſwept 
away. 
SEPT. 12. Saw near Callendar-Houſe ſome part of Antoninus s Wall, or, as 
GRAHAM'S it is called here, Graham's Dyke r. The vallum and the ditch are 
WY here very evident, and both are of a great ſize, the laſt being torty 
teet broad and thirteen deep ; it extended from the Firth ot Forth 
to that of Clyde, and was defended at proper diſtances by forts and 
watch-towers, the work of the Roman legions under the command 


— ̃ — — — * 


Itin. Septentr. p. 24. tab, iv. As the book is very ſcarce, I have taken the 
liberty of having that plate copied into this work. 


+ o called from Graham, who is ſaid to have firt made a breach in 


this wall ſoon after the retreat of the Romans out of Britain. Vide Beuethiu:; 
xxxI. F 
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IN SCOTLAND. 


of Lollius Urbicus, in the reign of Antoninus Pius. According to 
Mr. Gordon, it began at old Kirk Patrick on the Firth of Clyde, and 
ended two miles Weſt of Abercorn, on the Firth of Forth, being in 
length 36 miles, 887 paces. 

Paſſed thro* Burrowſtoneſs, a town on the Firth, inveloped in 
ſmoke from the great ſalt-pans and vaſt collieries near it. The 
town-houſe is built in form of a caſtle. There is a good quay, 
much frequented by ſhipping ; for conſiderable quantities of coal 
are ſent from hence to London; and there are beſides ſome Greeenland 
ſhips * belonging to the town. 

Ride near Abercorn, called by Bede the monaſtery of Abercurnig ; 
of which no mention is made in the accounts of the Scotch religious 
houſes: nor has there been for many centuries the leſt remains; 
for Buchanan ſays that none of any kind were to be met with even 
in his time, except the ruins of a tower belonging to the Douglaſes. 

Reach Hopeton-Houte, the feat of the Earl of Hopeton; a houſe 
begun by Sir William Bruce, and finiſhed by Mr. Adams: is the 
handſomeſt I ſaw in North Britain: the front is enriched with pi— 
laſtersz the wings at ſome diſtance joined to it by a beautiful colo- 
nade : one wing is the ſtables, the other the library. In the laſt 
is a ſingle piece of lead ore weighing five tuns, got out of his Lord- 
!hip's mines at the Lead-h:!!s, 


This year the whale-fiſhery began to revive; which for a few years paſt had 
been ſo unſucceſsful, that ſeveral of the adventurers had thoughts of diſpoſing of 
their ſhips. Perhaps the whales had till this year deſerted thoſe ſeas; for Marten, 
p. 185 of his voyage to Spit bergen, remarks, ©** That theſe animals, either weary 
of their place, or ſenſible of their o-n danger, do often change their har- 
“ bours,”? 
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The great improvements round the houſe are very extenſive; by 


the gardens are ſtill in the old taſte: trees and ſhrubs ſucceed here this E 
greatly ; among others were two Portugal laurels thirty feet high, It wa 
Nothing can equal the grandeur of the approach to the houſe, or gine | 
the proſpect from it. The ſituation is bold, on an eminence, com- pare 
manding a view of the Firth of Forth, bounded on the North by prob! 
the county of Fife; the middle is chequered with iſlands, ſuch as very 
Garvey, Inch Keith *, and others; and on the South-Eaſt is a va! of Ad 
command of Eaſt Lothian, and the terminating object the great co- 
nic hill of North Berwick. 
The whole ride from Sterling to Queen's Ferry (near Hopetcy- 
Houle) is not to be paralleled for the elegance and variety of itz 
proſpects : the whole 1s a compoſition of all that is great and beau- 
tiful : towns, villages, ſeats, and antient towers, decorate each 
bank of that fine expanſe of water the Firth: while the buſy ſcenes 
of commerce and rural ceconomy are no ſmall addition to the il! 
life. The lofty mountains of the Highlands form a diſtant but 
auguſt boundary towards the North-Weſt; and the Eaſtern view 
is enlivened with ſhips perpetually appearing or vaniſhing amidſt 
the numerous iſles, A 
| that 
This iſle is oppoſite to Leith, By order of council, in 1497, all venereal pa- Sout 
tients in the neighbourhood were tranſported there, Ne guid detrimenti res publica 
. caperet. It is remarkable, that this diſorder, which was thought to have appezred the 
in Eurofe only four years before, ſhould make ſo quick a progreſs. The horror e Tac 
of a diſeaſe, for which there was then ſuppoſed to be no cure, muſt have occaſion- it a 
ed this attention to ſtop the contagion ; for even half a century after, one of the narr 


firſt monarchs of Europe, Francis I. fell a victim to it. The order is ſo curious 
that we have given it a place in the Appendix. 


Paſs 


IN SCOTLAND. 


Paſs by Queen s. Ferry; fall into the Edinburgh road, and finiſh, 
this evening, in that capital, a moſt agreeable and proſperous Tour. 
It was impoſſible not to recal the idea of what I had ſeen; to ima- 
gine the former condition of this part of the Kingdom, and to com- 
pare it with the preſent ſtate, and by a ſort of ſecond- ſight make a 
probable conjecture of the happy appearance it will aſſume in a 
very few years. Nor could I forbear repeating the prophetic lines 
of Aaron Hill, who ſeemed ſeized with a like r&verie. 


Once more! O North, I view thy winding ſhores, 
Climb thy bleak hills and croſs thy duſky moors, 
Impartial view thee with an heedful eye, 

Yet ſtill by nature, not by cenſure try. 

England thy ſiſter is a gay coquet, 

Whom art enlivens, and temptations whet: 

Rich, proud, and wanton, ſhe her beauty knows, 
And ina conſcious warmth of beauty glows : 
Scotland comes after like an unripe fair, 

Who ſighs with anguiſh at her ſiſter's air; 
Unconſcious, that ſhell quickly have her day, 
And be the toaſt when Albion charms decay. 


After a few days experience of the ſame hoſpitality in Edinburgh 
chat I had met with in the Highlands, I continued my journey 
South, through a rich corn country, leaving the Pentland hills to 
the Weſt, whoſe ſides were covered with a fine turf. Before I 
reached Crook, a ſmall village, the country grew worle : after this 
it aſſumed a Highland appearance, the hills were high, the vales 
narrow, and there was beſides a great ſcarcity of trees, and hardly 


* Written on a window 1n North Britain. 
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any corn; inſtead, was abundance of good paſturage for ſheep, 
there being great numbers in theſe parts, which ſupply the N th 
of England. The roads are bad, narrow, and often on the edges 
of precipices, impending over the river Tweed, here an inconſidera. 
ble ſtream. Reach 

Morrar, a ſmall neat town, famous for its ſpaws ; one ſaid to 
be uſeful in ſcrophulous caſes, the other a chalybeate, which makes 
this place much reſorted to in ſummer. Doctor Walter, miniſter 
of the place, ſhewed me in manuſcript his natural hiſtory of the 
weſtern iſles, which will do him much credit whenever he favors the 
world with it. | 
Here the unfortunate nobleman Lord Viſcount Kenmure ſet up 
the Pretender's ſtandard on the 12th of O#ober 1715, in fatal com- 
pliance with the importunities of the diſaffected Lowlanders. 

The country between Moffat and Lockerby is very good, a mix- 
ture of downs and corn-land, with a few ſmall woods : the country 
grows quite flat and very unpleaſant: but inceflant rains throughout 
my journey from Edinburgh, rendered this part of my tour both 
diſagreeable and unedifying. Croſs a ſmall river called the Sart, 
which divides the two kingdoms, and enter CUMBER LAND. 

About three miles farther croſs the E over a handſome ſtone- 
bridge, and lie at the ſmall village of Longtown. The country 1s 


very rich in corn, but quite bare of trees, and very flat. Near this 


village, at Netherby, are the ruins of a Roman ſtation, where ſtatues, 
weapons and coins are often dug up. 

I had not leiſure to remark the ſeveral antiquities that Mr, Graham 
is poſſeſſed of: but out of them ſelect the following, engraven in 
the annexed plate, and in the tail piece to the concluding page. 

No, 


C0 


Vo. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


No. I. is a figure in a dreſs with cloſe ſleeves, not unlike in the 
body to a carter's frock, or what Montfaucon calls ſagum clauſum , 
reaching down to the heels. On one ſide is a boar, on the other a 
wheel, and beneath that an altar: in the left hand is part of a 
cornucopia. The figure is evidently Gaukſp, but the hiſtory is ob- 
ſcure: the boar is often an emblem of Caledonia: the wheel a 
known type of Fortune: it is alſo a concomitant of two Saxon 
Deities +, of the idol of the Sun and of Seater; and I would chuſe to 
derive it from Germany or Gaul rather than from Rome. It ſeems a 
Deity of ſome barbarous nation, but it is a difficult taſk to aſſign it 
to any one in particular. The Gauls and Germans were neighbors ; 
they might in ſome inſtances have the ſame objects of worſhip. As 
the Roman armies were latterly compoſed of different Gauliſb and 
foreign nations, their Deities were introduced and intermixed with 
thoſe of the Romans, a moſt ſuperſtitious people, ready and accuſ- 
tomed to adopt thoſe of every country, We need not wonder at the 
variety of figures found in this country, for it appears from an in- 
{cription Þ, that there had been at Cambeck, a Temple of every nation, 
a latitudinarian Pantheon, ſo that every religion enjoyed a liberty of 
conſcience. | 

I conje&ure that this figure was the mater Deum, the mother of 
the gods of ſome Gauliſb or German nation, probably engraven after 
their intercourſe with the Romans, for there appears a mixture of 


III. part. 1. tab, xlvii. 
Verſtegan. 69. 78. Wormii Mon. Dan. p. 16. 


The inſcription runs thus — B. V. omnium Gentium Templum olim vetuſtate 
conlabſum JUL, PITIANUS P. P. reſtituit. 
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emblem. Cybele or the mother of the gods is often engraven with 
cornucopia : and Tacitus * mentions a German people that worſhipped 
this goddeſs, and uſed the boar as the emblem of their ſuperſtition ; 
which was an amulet, a charm againſt all dangers. They ſeldom 
made uſe of iron weapons, but often of clubs. It appears to me 
that what riſes above the boar is intended for an inſtrument of tha: 
kind. The figure is deprived of its head; I cannot purſue my com. 
pariſon with this deity any farther. | 

No. II. is a ſecond headleſs figure refembling the former, only 
that a ſort of ſhort cloſe mantle covers the ſhoulders and breaſt, 1: 
has the wheel, altar, and cornucopia ; but beneath the feet appear the 
crupezia, ſuch as are beneath the feet of the celebrated ſtatue of the 
dancing Fawn, 

No. III. is a figure ſitting in a chair (with large elbows), cloathed 
in garments much plaited and folded: on the lap are apples or 
fruits. Nehalennia, a Zeland goddeſs, is repreſented in this attitude +, 
and her lap thus filled: the habit differs: but this deity might have 
been adopted by another nation, who dreſſed her according to its own 
mode. Nebalennia was the deity of the chalk-diggers, as appears by 
an inſcription preſerved by Reinęſius, p..190. 

Dea NEHALEN NIR 
OB MEROES RITE CONSERVATAS 
M. SECUunNDUsS SILVANUS 
NEGOTTOR ORETARIUS 
BRITANNICIANUS, 


V.-S, L M. 


De moribus Germanorum, c. 45. 
+. Montfaucon, II. part ii. p. 443. Keyſler Autig. Celt. 236. 
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The chalk trade was very conſiderable in this iſland. Pliny * 
very faithfully deſcribes the manner, in which in ſome places it is 
worked at preſent, and adds, that it was a manure that would laſt 
eighty years. As this earth ſo greatly promoted fertility, it is not 
without reaſon that the lap of the goddeſs is filled with it. 

No. IV. is a curious groupe of three figures ſtanding with their 
backs to a long ſeat with elbows, They are habited in a looſe 
ſagum, or ſaic, as the Britons name it, reaching but little below the 
knees : that in the middle 1s diſtinguiſhed by a pointed flap, and a 
veſſel filled, whether with fruits or corn is not very evident. Theſe 
may perhaps be the Deez matres of the barbarous nations, and 
introduced here by ſome of the German levies ; there having been 
found in Britain three altars dedicated to them by the Tungrian 
cohort, They were local deities, protectreſſes of certain towns 
and villages. among the Gauls + and Germans, by whom they were 
tranſported into Britain, which is acknowledged in two inſcrip- 
tions, where they are called tranſinarinæœ. If they were rural 
deities, the contents of the cup is very apt. I may remark that 
the antients in general were fond of the number THREE; and the 
Gauls Þ are known to groupe their deities very frequently in tri- 


plets ; a number the moſt complete, as it regards Beginning, Middle, 


and End. 
The Vth figure is a ſpecies of ſhoe in all probability belonging 


to the natives of this iſland; and was found in a moor in Cumber-- 


Lib. XVII. c. 8. 
+ 4rchelogia, Vol. III. 
Cordon. tab. xxxvi. xxxix. and xl. Key/er Antig. Colt. tab. xv. 
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land. It is formed of one piece of leather; and nicely adapted tg 
the foot. The cuoranen till very lately worn by the Highlander, 
was of this nature; the mocka/ſins of the North American nations are 
not much diflimilar : ſo exactly does neceſſity operate in diſtant 
countries in producing the ſame inventions, 

The 1ſt figure in the tail piece is dreſſed in its ſagum. On the 
right is a veſſel ſtanding on two high legs or ſupports. The figure 
ſeems going to fling in what it holds in one hand: the other leans on 
ſomething that reſembles an ear of corn, This probably is a rural 
deity of ſome barbarous nation. 

No. II. is a victory treading with one foot on a globe: in one 
hand a mural crown; in the other a palm branch. Beneath the 
crown, Vic. Aud. or Victoria Auguſti. Mr. Horfley, who has en- 
graven this ſtone, ſuppoſes it to belong to the emperor Commodus. 

No. III. is allo engraven by the ſame gentleman. The upper 
figure is that of a Sea Goat, a chimera ; the other he ſtyles a Pegaſus, 
and has given 1t more exact repreſentation of wings than are found 
on the ſculpture. 


Croſs the Eden to Carliſle, a pleaſant city, ſurrounded with walls, 
like Cheſter, but they are very dirty, and kept in very bad repair, 
The caſtle is antient, but makes a good appearance at a diſtance : the 
view from it is fine, of rich meadows, at this time covered with 
thouſands of cattle, it being fair-day. The Eden here forms two 
branches, and inſulates the ground; over one is a bridge of four, 
over the other one of nine arches, There is beſides a proſpect of a 


rich country, and a diſtant view of Cold-fells, Cres — Skiddaw, and 
other mountains, 


The 


1N-3.C OT LL AND; 


The cathedral *-is very imperfect, Cromwel having pulled down 
part to build barracks with the materials. There remains ſome 
portion that was built in the Saxon times, with very maſſy pillars and 


| round arches. The reſt is more modern, ſaid to have been built in 
the reign of Edward III. who had in one part an apartment to lodge 
in. The arches in this latter building are ſharp pointed: the Eaſt 
| window remarkably fine. 


The manufactures of Carliſie are chiefly of printed linnens, for 


ö which near 3000 I. per annum is paid in duties. It is alſo noted 
for a great manufacture of whips, which employs numbers of 
children. 


Salmons appear in the Eden in numbers ſo early as the months 


of December and January; and the London, and even Newcaſtle 


markets, are ſupplied with early fiſh from this river: but it is re- 


markable, that they do not viſit the E in any quantity till April, 
notwithſtanding the mouths of both theſe waters are at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from each other. I omitted in its proper place an account of 


the Newcaſtle fiſhery, therefore inſert here the little I could collect 
relating to it. The fiſh: ſeldom appear in the Tyne till February : 
there are about 24 fiſheries on the river, beſides a very conſiderable 
were, and the whole annual capture amounts to about 36,000 fiſh. 
I was informed that once the fiſh were brought from Berwick, and 
cured at Newcaſtle ; but at preſent, notwithſtanding all goes under 
the name of Newcaſtle Salmon, very little 1s taken there, in compa- 
riſon of what is caught in the Tweed. 


* Begun by Walter, deputy of theſe parts, under William Rufus ; but the new 
choir was not founded till about 1354. 
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PenRITH. 
! 


ANTIENT 
COLUMNS, 


Rature, whoſe body extended from ſtone to ſtone : but it is probable, 
that 


A E 


The country near Carliſie conſiſts of ſmall encloſures; but a little 
farther on, towards Penrith, changes into coarſe downs. On the 
Eaſt, at a diſtance, are ridges of high hills running parallel to the 
road, with a good incloſed country in the intervening ſpace. Aboye 
Penrith is a rich incloſed tract, mixed with hedge-row trecs and 
woods, On the South-Weſt, a proſpect of high and craggy moun— 
tains. After I left Lockerby, Nature, as if exhauſted with her la. 
bors, in the lofty hills of Scotland, ſetmed to have lain down and 
repoſed herſelf for a conſiderable ſpace ; but here began to riſe again 
with all the ſublimity of alpine majeſty. 

PINRITHü is an antient town, ſcated at the foot of a hill: is q 
great thoroughfare for travellers ; but has little other trade, except 
tanning and a ſmall manufacture of checks. In the church-yart is 
a monument of great antiquity, conſiſting of two ſtone pillars 
eleven feet fix inches high, and five in circumference in the lower 
part, which is rounded ; the upper is ſquare, and tapers to a point: 
in the ſquare part is ſome fret-work, and the relievo of a croſs ; and 
on the interior ſide of one is the faint repreſentation of ſome animal, 
Both theſe ſtones are mortiſed at their lower part into a round one: 
they are about fifteen feet aſunder; the ſpace between them is in- 
cloſed on each ſide with two very large but thin ſemicircular ſtones; 
ſo that there is left a walk between pillar and pillar of two fect in 
breadth, Two of theſe leſſer ftones are plain, the other two have 
certain figures at preſent ſcarce intelligible. 

Theſe ſtones ſeem to have been monumental, and are evidently 
chriſtian, as appears by the croſs on the capital: fable ſays that 
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that the ſpace marked by theſe columns contained ſeveral bodies, 
or might have been a family ſepulchre. I mult here obſerve that 
fince the publication of the former editions, of this book I have had 
opportunity of re-examining theſe ſtones, and comparing them 
with Doctor Todd's figures engraven in my XIIIch plate; and 
am convinced that they are entirely fictitious ; and ſuch is the 
opinion of ſome gentlemen of the place whom I conſulted on the 
occaſion. 

Not far from theſe pillars is another called the Grant's thumb, five 
feet eight inches high, with an expanded head perforated on both 
fides; from the middle the ſtone riſes again into a leſſer head 
rounded at top, but no part has a tendency to the figure of a croſs, 
being in no part mutilated ; ſo that it is difficult to judge of the uſe 
or deſign of this pillar *. 

The church is very neat : the galleries ſupported by twenty 
ſtones, each ten feet four inches high, and four feet two in circum- 
terence. On one of the walls is this melancholy record of a peſti- 


lence that waſted the country in the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth : 


A. D. M.DXCVIII ex gravi peſte quæ regionibus hiſce incu- 
buit, obierunt apud Penrith 2260. Kendal 2500. Richmond 
2200, Carliſle 1196, + 

Poſter: 


avortite vos et vivite, 


* Vide tab. in. of the 1ſt and 2d editions. 


+ It broke out in Carliſſe Od. 3d. That city in all probability was much more 
populous than Perrith, but being on the borders of Scotland, no notice of any deaths 
was taken, except thoſe in the city and places quite adjacent, 
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On conſulting a very old regiſter kept in this pariſh it appear; 
that the plague raged here for fifteen months; from the 224 $5; 
1597 to 5th Jan. 1598. and that only 680 perſons were buried in 
the pariſh during that time, It ſeems therefore probable that 
Penrith muſt have been the centre of ſome particular diſtrict, and 
that the numbers recorded on the wall muſt comprehend all that 
died within that ſpace. Penrith now contains about 2000 ſouls. 
At a medium, 63 have died annually the laſt ten years, or 630 in the 
whole. In the ten years preceding the peſtilence there were only 
686 funerals; ſo that there was no great difference between the 
number of inhabitants at that and the preſent time. Some centurics 
previous to this Penrith had another viſitation of the fame nature, 
When the Scots under the Earl of Douglas in 1380 made an inroad 
into Cumberland, they ſurprized this place at the time of the fair“, 
and returned with immenſe booty ; but ſuffered ſeverely in conſe- 
quence, for they introduced into their country the plague con- 
tracted in this town, which ſwept away one third of the inhabitants 
of Scotland F. 

The caſtle is at the ſkirts of the town, and now very ruinous. 
It appears not to have been of a high antiquity; for in a compro- 
miſe of certain differences between Henry III. and Aexander King 
of Scotland, it was ſtipulated that Henry ſhould grant to Alexander 
200 librates of land in Northumberland or Cumberland, if fo much 
of Henry's land could be found in any of the places where no caſtle 
was ſituated ; and Penrith was part of this grant. Richard Duke 
of Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. reſided frequently at this 


Hollinſbed. 428. + Guthrie's Hiſt. Scotl. III. 123. 


caſtle, 


IAN. 


and either was the founder, or repaired it greatly, for there is no 
mention of it before his time, The ſeignory of Penrith * was 
part of the great eſtate he had with his Dutcheſs : by his reſidence 
here and his magnificent mode of living he gained great popularity 
in the North, and he ſeemed to depend greatly on the troops from 
that part, for he cauſed five thouſand to march from thence to 
London to ſupport his coronation. 

The caſtle was diſmantled by Cromwe!, but it does not appear in 
any hiſtory to have ſuſtained a ſiege. 

In this town lives Mils Calvin of exquiſite ſkill and accuracy in 
painting of plants and flowers: a heaven-born genius obſcure and 
unknown! 

Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 


Full many a flower 1s born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs in the deſert air. 


Croſs over the Eimot at Eamont bridge, and enter 
WESTMORELAND. At a ſmall diſtance beyond the bridge, near 


2 5 


SEPT. 21, 


the road fide is the circle called Arithur's round table, conſiſting of AxrHus's RounD 


a high dike of earth, and a deep foſs within, ſurrounding an area 
twenty- nine yards in diameter. There are two entrances exactly 
oppoſite to each other; which interrupt the ditch, in thoſe parts 
filled to a level with the middle. Some ſuppoſe this to have been 
deſigned for tilting matches, and that the champions entered at 
each opening. Perhaps that might have been the purpoſe of it; 
for the ſize forbids one to ſuppoſe it to be an encampment. 


* Buck's Life of Richard III. 
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MayBOROUGH. 


CLrirrox Moor, 


A . 


A little to the North of this, on the ſummit of a ſmall hill, ; 
Mayborough, a vaſt circular dike of looſe ſtones : the height and the 
diameter at the bottom is ſtupendous : 1t ſlopes on both ſides, and i; 
entirely formed of pebbles, ſuch as are collected out of rivers, 
There is an entrance on the Eaſt fide leading into an area eighty. 
eight yards in diameter, Near the middle is an upright ſtone nine 
feet eight inches high, and ſeventeen in circumference in the thickeſt 
part, There had been three more placed ſo as to form (with the 
other) a ſquare. Four again ſtood on the ſides of the entrance, viz, 
one on each exterior corner; and one on each interior; but, except- 
ing that at preſent remaining, all the others have long ſince been 
blaſted to clear the ground. 

The uſe of this accumulation ſeems to have been the ſame with 
that called Bryn-gwyn at Trer Dryw in Angleſea *, a ſupreme con- 
ſiſtory of druidical adminiſtration, as the Britiſh names import. 
That in Angleſea is conſtructed in the ſame manner with this: but 
at preſent there are no remains of columns in the interior part. 
Tradition 1s entirely filent about the origin of this place : nothing 
can be collected from the name, which is Saxon, and given long after 
its conſtruction. 

Almoſt oppoſite to Mayborough on the Cumberland ſide of the Eimoi 
is a vaſt cairn or tumulus, compoſed of round ſtones, and ſurrounded 
with large grit ſtones of different ſizes, ſome a yard ſquare ; which 
all-together form a circle ſixty feet in diameter. | 

Croſs the Lowther or Loder, and in about three or four miles 
diſtance paſs Chfton Moor, where the Rebels in 1745 ſacrificed a few 
men to ſave the reſt of their army. Reach 


Mona Antiqua, zd ed. 90. 
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ohap or Heppe, a long village with the ruins of the priory of Pre- 
monſlrenſian canons and its beautiful tower placed in a ſequeſtered 
bottom to the North-Weſt of the road. The religious of this houſe 


were originally placed at Preſton in Kendal by Thomas ſon of Goſpatric; 


and afterwards removed to this valley, which in old times was called 
the valley of Mary Magdalene, and was granted to them by Robert de 
Veteripont in the thirteenth year of King John. 

On the common near the road fide about half a mile beyond the 
village are certain large circles, and ovals formed of ſmall ſtones : 


27 


/ 


SHAP PRIORY, 


7 


and parallel to the road commences a double row of granites of Rows or 5sTox 8s. 


immenſe ſizes, croſſed at the end by another row, all placed at 
ſome diſtance from each other. This alley I may call it, extended 
once above a mile; paſſing quite through the village: perſons now 
living remember to have ſeen ſome ſtones that formed part of the 
lines, but now blaſted in order to clear the ground, The ſpace be- 
tween the lines at the South end is eighty- eight feet: they converge 
towards each other, for near Shap the diſtance decreaſes to fifty-nine 
feet; and it is probable that they met and concluded in a point 
forming a wedge. That this monument was Daniſh may ve inferred 
from the cuſtom of the Northern nation of arranging their record- 
ing ſtones in forms that they ſeemed to determine ſhould be expreſ- 
ive of certain events: thoſe that were placed in a ſtrait and long 
order commemorated the emulations of champions : ſquares ſhewed 
equeſtrian conflicts : circles, the interments of families : wedge- 
ſhaped, a fortunate victory +. Succeſs might have attended the 
Northern invaders in this place, which gave riſe to their long 


* Olaus Magnus de Gent, Septentr. lib. 1. c. 18 
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arrangement: the fall of ſome conſanguineous heroes in the ai, 
cauſed the grateful tribute of the ſtoney circles, 

Paſs over Shap fells, more black, dreary and melancholy than ar; 
of the Highland hills, being not only barren, but deſtitute of every 
pictureſque beauty. This gloomy ſcene continues for ſeveral 
miles: leave on the right the narrow valley of Long Sladale, ar at 


— 


a diſtance the mountain of Kenmere fell, famous for its ſlace 


„ 


quarries. The proſpect grows more chearful within a ſmall diſtance 
of 

Kenpal, a large town, ſeated in a beautiful valley prettily 
cultivated, and watered by the river Kent, The principal ftreet 
1s above a mile long, running North and South : the houſes old 
and irregular, moſtly plaiſtered. Yet the whole has an air of neat- 
neſs and induſtry without the leſt oſtentation of wealth; none 
appear meanly poor, or inſultingly rich. The number of inhabitants 
is about ſeyen thouſand ; chiefly engaged in manufactures of linſics, 
worſted ſtockings woven and knit, and a coarſe fort of woollen 
cloth called co/tons, ſent to Glaſgow, and from thence to Virginia 
for the uſe of the Negroes. The carding and the frizing mills, the 
raſping and cutting of logwood by different machines are well worth 
ſeeing : and the tenter fells all round the town, where the cloth is 
ſtretched, ſhew the extent of the manufactures, which employ 
great quantities of wool from Scotland and Durham. 

Yet the place labors under great diſadvantages : the country near 
it yields no corn except oats : the fuel is in general peat ; for the 
coals being brought from Migan and other diſtant places, coſt nine- 
teen ſhillings per tun: yet notwithſtanding, it has flouriſhed in ma- 
nufactures from the time of Richard the Second to the prelent : 
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Camden honors it with this encomium, Lanificii Gloria, et Induſtria 


precellens . 


The church 1s large, divided into five iſles. The moſt remarkable 
tomb is one in the altar form of black marble, with various arms on 
the ſide and end, ſuppoſed to be that of Milliam Parr, anceſtor of 
William Parr Marquiſs of Northampton, and his ſiſter Queen Cathe- 
rize, wife to Henry VIII. 

The ruins of the caltle are on the ſummit of a round hill on the 
Eaſt ſide of the town, It is of great antiquity ; but the founder is 
not known, It appears to me to have been built on an artificial 
mount raiſed on the top of the hill, with a deep foſſe round the baſe. 
The barony of Kendal was granted by William the Conqueror to 
Ido de Talebois, one of his followers, whoſe deſcendants frequently 
reſided in the caſtle. From them it paſſed by marriage to the 
Roſſes, and from them to the Parrs: and when in their poſſeſſion 
Catherine afterwards Queen of England was born here; a lady who 
had the good fortune to deſcend to the grave with her head, in all 
probability merely by outliving her tyrant, It does not appear 
that this caſtle ſuſtained any ſiege : but in 1174 the Scots, under 
Duncan Earl of Fife, entered and plundered the town, broke open 
the churches, put all the inhabitants to the ſword ſparing neither 
age nor ſex *. 

Take a very pleaſant walk to Jater-Crook, a mile diſtant, along 
the fides of the Ken. This had been the Concangium of the Nolitia, 
a ſtation on the Eaſt ſide of the river, whoſe veſtiges are almoſt 
worn away by the plough. Altars, coins, and other antiquities 


Holinſbed's Chron, 91. 
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have been found here. I ſaw in the walls of the barn of the farm 
houſe, the monumental inſcription preſerved by Mr. Horſeh, p. 300. 
luppoſed by him to have been in memory of two freed-men , and 
that there was added the penalty of a fine on any who preſumed to 
bury in that ſepulchre. Here is preſerved an altar un- inſcribed, 
but ornamented with beautiful feſtoons: and I alſo ſaw the remains 
of the ſtatue ſuppoſed of Bacchus or Silenus. 

Croſs the river, and walk over ſome fine meadows, Paſs by ſome 
large round hillocks, one appearing artificial: aſcend to gain the 


heights above the town : leave below me near the ſkirts a well called 


the Anchorite's, probably from ſome hermitage once in its neighbor. 
hood. Reach Caſtlebow hill, a great artificial mount above the 
town, and oppoſite to the caſtle. The ſummit is flat: juſt within 
its verge is a Circular ditch z and another tranſverſe, probably the 
place of the foundation of a tower. Round the baſe is a deep fol; 
and high dike, and on the Eaſt fide of the dike two baſtions to 


give it additional ſtrength. Immediately below is a ſpot called 


battle place, but tradition does not preſerve the reaſon of the 
name. 

Croſs the Ken, and in an hour and a half, South of Burton, enter 
LancasHiRE. Reach its capital, Lancaſter, a large and well-built 
town, ſeated on the Lune, a river navigable for ſhips of 250 tuns as 
high as the bridge. The cuſtom-houſe is a ſmall but moſt elegant 


building, with a portico ſupported by four ionic pillars, on a 


beautiful plain pediment. There is a double flight of ſteps, a ruſtic 


ſurbaſe and coins; a work that does much credit to Mr, Gillau, the 
architect, an inhabitant of this town, 


The church is ſeated on an eminence, and commands an exten- 
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ſive but not a pleaſing view. The caſtle is entire, the courts of 


juſtice are held in it; and it is alſo the county Jail, The front is 


very handſome, conſiſts of two large angular towers, with a hand- 
ſome gateway between, 

Eleven miles farther is the village of Garſtang, ſeated on a fertile 
plain, bounded on the Eaſt by the elle, on the Weſt by Pelling 
moſs, which formerly made an eruption like that of Soſway. The 
adjacent country is famous for producing the fineſt cattle in all 
the county. A gentleman in that neighborhood has refuſed 30 
guineas for a three year old cow: calves of a month old have been 
ſold for 10: and bulls from 70 to 100 guineas, which have after- 
wards been hired out for the ſeaſon for 30; ſo notwithſtanding his 
misfortune, well might honeſt Barnaby celebrate the cattle of this 
place, 


Veni Gar/tang ubi nata 
Sunt Armenta fronte lata, 
Vent Gar/tang, ubi male 
Intrans forum beſtiale, 
Forte vaccillando vico 
Huc et illuc cum amico, 
In Juvencæ dorſum rui 
Cujus cornu læſus fui, 


A little to the Eaſt is a ruined tower, the remains of Grenehangh 
caſtle, built, as Camden ſuppoſes, by Thomas Stanley firſt Ear! of 
Derby, to protect himſelf from the outlawed nobility, whoſe eſtates 
had been granted him by Henry VII. 
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SEPT. 22. 


A TO: VF; Ms &c. 


Haſtened through Preſton, Wigan, Warrington, and Cheſter, and 
finiſned my journey with a rapture of which no fond parent can be 
ignorant, that of being again reſtored to two innocent prattlers after 
an abſence equally regretted by all parties. 


NUMBER I. 


OF $COTCH-FINSE:S$3; 


By James FarqQunyarson, Eſq; of INvercauLD, 


T is generally believed that there are two kinds of fir trees, 
the produce of Scotland, viz. the red or reſinous large trees, 
of a fine grain, and hard folid wood : the other, a white wood- 
ed fir with a much ſmaller proportion of reſin in it, of a coarler 
grain, and a ſoft ſpongy nature, never comes to ſuch a ſize, and 
much more liable to decay. At firſt appearance, this would readi- 
ly denote two diſtinct ſpecies, but I am convinced that all the trees 
in Scotland, under the denomination of Scotch fir, are the ſame; and 
that the difference of the quality of the wood, and ſize of the trees, 
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is certainly owing to circumſtances, ſuch as the climate, ſituation, 
and ſoil they grow in. Theſe fineſt fir trees, appear in the moſt 
mountainous parts of the Highlands of Scotland, in glens or on ſides 
of hills generally lying to a Northerly aſpect, and the foil of a hard 
gravelly conſiſtence, being the natural produce of theſe places; the 
winged ſeeds are ſcattered in quantities by the winds, from the cones 
of the adjacent trees, which expand in April and May, with the 
heat of the ſun; theſe ſeedlings when young, riſe extremely cloſe 
together, this makes them grow ſtraight, and free from fide branches 
of any ſize, to the height of 50 or 60 feet before they acquire 
the diameter of a foot : even in this progreſs to height, they arc 
very flow, occaſioned by the poorneſs of the foil, and the numbers 
on a ſmall ſurface, which I may ſay makes them in a conſtant ſtate 
of war for their ſcanty nouriſhment, the ſtronger and talleſt by de- 
grees overtopping the weaker, and when the winds blow they laſh 
againſt one another, this aſſiſts in beating off any horizontal branches 
that might damage the timber with knots, as well as by degrees 
cruſhes the overtopped trees. In ſuch ſtate of hoſtility they conti- 
nue ſtruggling. until the maſter trees acquire ſome ſpace around 
them; then they begin to ſhoot out in a more buſhy manner at the 
top, gradually loſing their ſpiral form, increaſing afterwards more 
in ſize of body then height, ſome acquiring four feet diameter, and 
above ſixty feet of height to the branches fit for the fineſt deal 
board. The growth is ſtill extremely ſlow, as is plainly proved 
by the ſmallneſs of the grain of the wood, which appears diſtinctly 
in circles, from the centre to the bark. Upon cutting a tree overcloſe 
at the root, I can venture to point out the exact age, which in theſe 
old firs comes to an amazing number of years. . I lately pitched up- 
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on a tree of two feet and a half diameter, as this is near the ſize of 
2 planted fir of fifty years of age mentioned, and I counted exactly 
two hundred and fourteen circles or coats, which makes this natural 
fir above four times the age of the planted one. Now as to planted 
frs, theſe are raiſed firſt in dreſſed ground from the ſeed, where they 
ſtand two ſeaſons or more, then are planted out in the ground they 
are- to continue in at regular diſtances, have a clear circumference 
round them for extending both roots and branches; the one gives 
too quick nouriſhment to the tree which ſhoots out in luxuriant 
growths, and the other allows many of the branches to ſpread hori- 
zontally, ſpoiling the timber with knots; beſides, this quick growth 
occaſions theſe thick yearly circular coats of wood, which form a 
coarſe grain, of a ſpongy ſoft nature. The juices never after ripen 
into a proportional quantity their reſinous preſervative balm : fo 
that the plantations decay before the wood acquires age, at a valu- 
able ſize, and the timber when uſed in work has neither ſtrength, 
beauty, nor duration. I beheve the climate has likewiſe a great 
ſhare in forming the nature of the beſt wood, which I account for 
in the following manner. The moſt mountainous parts of the 
Highlands, particularly the Northerly hanging ſituations, where 
tlicfe fine fir trees are, have a much ſhorter time of vegetation than 
a more Southerly expoſure, or the lower open countries, being 
ſhaded by high hills from the rays of the ſun even at mid-day for 
months together, ſo that with regard to other vegetables nature 
viſibly continues longer in a torpid ſtate there than in other places 
of the ſame latitude. _ This dead ſtate of nature for ſo long a time 
yearly appears to me neceſſary to form the ſtrength and health of 
this particular ſpecies of timber, No doubt they may at firſt ſhow 
a grate- 
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a gratefulneſs for better ſoil and more ſun by ſhooting out ſponta. 
neouſly, but if the plant or tree is ſo altered by this luxury that j; 
cannot attain any degree of perfection fit for the purpoſes intended, 
the attempt certainly proves in vain. 

From what is ſaid above, it is not at all my intention to diſſiade 
from planting Scotch fir, but to encourage thoſe that have the pro. 
per ſoil and ſituation to do ſo, being of opinion that where theſe 
circumſtances agree, and there, planting not in lines, but irregularly 
and thicker than common, the trees will come to be of equal ſige 
and value with the natural ones. In confidence of this, I have 
planted ſeveral millions on the ſides of hills out of reach of ſeed 
from the natural firs. 
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Or ELGIN AND THE sHIRE of MURRAY. 


By the Rev. Mr. Shaw, Miniſter of ELGIx. 


HE pariſh of ELcin can afford little matter for anſwering Mr. 

Pennant's quæries, and therefore I extend my view thro* the 
whole province or country of Murray, extending by the coaſt from 
the river of Spey to the Eaſt, to the river of Beauly to the Wet, 
which 1s the boundary of the province of Roſs: and extending to the 
South-Weſt as far as the North end of Loch-Lochy, and comprehend- 
ing the countries of Strathſpey, Badenoch, Strathern, Strath-nairn, 
and Strath-nerick, all which were the ſeats of the antient Moravienſes. 
! ſhall make my anſwers to the quæries in order, and advance no- 
thing but what conſiſts with my perſonal knowledge, or tar which 
| have unqueſtionable authority. 

I. This province is naturally divided by the rivers of Spey, Leſſey, 
Findern, Nairn, Neſs, and Beauly. The river of Spey riſing on the 
vorders of Lochaber is more than ſixty Scotch miles, or a hundred 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh in length, but too rapid to be navigable, Upon this river 
great floats of fir and birch wood are carried down to the firth , the 
float is guided by a man ſitting in a Courach, of which Solinus, Cap, 
22. ſays of the Triſh, © Navigant vimineis alvers, ques circumdant am. 
bitione tergorum bubulorum,” a ſhort but exact deſcription of the Cos. 
rach. It is in ſhape oval, about four feet long and three broad, 4 


{mall keel from head to ſtern, a few ribs croſs the keel, and a ring of 


pliable wood round the lip of it, the whole covered with the rough 
hide of an ox or a horſe. The rower ſits on a tranſverſe ſeat in 
the middle, and holds in his hand a rope, the end of which is tied 
to the float, and with the other hand he manages a paddle, and keeps 
the float in deep water and brings it to ſhore when he pleaſes. The 
rivers of Lyofſey, Findern and Nairn have nothing remarkable in them, 
but the river of Neſs is obſervable on the following accounts, viz, 
It runs from Lech-Neſs, a lake 23 miles long, and from 2 to 3 broad; 
this Loch is fed by a river running from Locb-Eoch, into which a 
river falls from Loch-Garrie, into which a river enters from Loch. 
Queich: Loch-Neſs and the river running from it never freeze, but 
the water is warm in the keeneſt froſt. There are many other lakes 
in this province, of which one called the lake Dundelchock is re- 
markable : the inhabitants of the neighborhood told me that this 
lake is never covered with ice before the month of Faruary, but in 
that month and February one night's ſtrong froſt covers it all over 
with ice: this lake ſtands in the pariſh of Durris, within two miles 
of Loch-Neſs. On the Eaſt fide of Loch- Neſs, a large mile above 
the Loch, is the water fall of Fober, where the river Feach Len falls 
over a ſteep rock about 80 feet in height; and the water breaking 
upon the ſhelves, rarifies like a fog. In this province are ſeveral 
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chalybeat mineral ſprings, as at Tinland in Lambride pariſh, at 
Auchterblare in Duthel pariſh, at Relugos in Edenkeely pariſh, at 
Muretown in Inverneſs pariſh. 

IT. In the pariſh of Drainie there is a large cave open to the ſea, 
of a conſiderable length, breadth and height. There are many na- 
tural caves in the hills, within which hunters, herds and thieves 
take ſhelter in time of ſtorm : there is an artificial cave in the lands 
of Raits in Bagenoch, in which fugitives and thieves were wont to 
reſt; but it is now demoliſhed in part. Of the mountains in this 
province I ſhall name but two or three: the Carngorm in Strathſpey 
is remarkable for its height, and for the ſtones found upon it; I 
have ſeen theſe ſtones of blue, green, yellow, and amber colors; 
ſome ſo large as to make big ſnuft-boxes or ſmall cups; ſome of a 
hexagonal or pentagonal figure, and tapering to a point at each 
end. Theſe are now well known to the curious, and to jewellers, 
Another mountain is Benalar in Badenoch, which I imagine is the 
higheſt ground in Scotland, for waters running from it fall into the 
lea at Dundee, at Iaverlochy, and at Garmoch in Murray, On the 
Weſt ide of Loch- Neſs there is a hill called Meafuarvoney: Mr. 
Cordon the geographer was impoſed upon by being told that it 
5 two miles perpendicular above the lake, and that on the top of it, 
there is a ſmall lake which could never be ſounded, and communi— 
cates with Loch-Neſs: but I can aſſure you it is not near one 


mile above the Loch, and there is no ſuch lake on the top of it. 


For pictureſque ſcenes, worth drawing, I know none except Loch- 
e, with the rocks, woods, caſcades of rills of water, and ſome 
plots of corn land, on both ſides of the Loch, which make a de- 
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lightful ſcene to one ſailing the Loch in the King's Yacht, Or in a 
barge. 


III. No earthquake, that I can learn, was ever felt in this province, in 
No whirlwind any way remarkable: there are ſeveral echoes, but he! 
ſcarcely worth the mentioning. About the year 1733 or 4, flaſhes of pol! 
lightning ſo ſtruck the houſe of Ines near Elgin, as by entering in- ed, 
to creviſes in the wall to drive out ſome big ſtones, likewiſe to rent thei 
a conſiderable long vault, and to toſs a large cap- ſtone above forty yea 
yards from the houſe, as the late Sir Harry Innes of that ilk told blo 
me. ore 

IV. The common diſeaſes in our country are fevers, rheums, tro! 
cold, ſcrofula, hyſteric and hypocondriac ; bites of ſerpents, and mad met 
dogs. Our natural phyſicians cure fevers, by making the patient ; 
drink plentifully of barley water or wangreſs, and when the fever the 
riſes high the patient drinks a large draught of cold water which whi 
brings out a profuſe ſweat, that ends in a criſis. For rheums, they eac 
twice a- day bath the part affected, pouring cold water upon it, and k 
after it is dried, rubbing it till it is warm, and covering it with plaid- inc 
ing or flannel. For colds, they keep bed for two days, drinking | PoC 
warm, and if they ſweat not, they take the cold bath in a river or OC 
brook, which produces ſweat. The ſcrofula they find incurable, | tak 
but in young perſons, by waſhing often with lime water, it cures in 1 
a few years. Hyſterics and hypocondriacs, in my opinion, are the \ 
effects of tea, coffee, ſloth and lazineſs, but theſe diſeaſes are never Pea 
known in our highlands. When one is bit by a ſerpent or ſnake, if 3 
he can reach the wound, he ſucks the blood, covers the wound, ſery 
and often foments the part wounded, and members round it, with | cor 


a decoction of the buds and leaves of aſh trees. When one is bit 
% 


n 


by a mad dog, as often happens in the highlands, he with a razor 
immediately cuts out the fleſh of the part wounded, ſucks the blood 
in plenty, and covers the wound with a handful of cobwebs: or if 
he has not courage to cut out the fleſh, and thereby to prevent the 
poiſon from mixing with the blood, he cauſes the wound to be well ſuck- 
ed, and then foments it with warm oil or melted butter. I have ſeen 
theſe cures performed with remarkable ſucceſs. We have had, fifty 
years ago, a terrible diſeaſe called the Civans, which broke out into 
blotches in ſeveral parts of the body, and often turned into a gan- 
grene in the face: this diſeaſe was brought by the military returning 
from Flanders, and was cured only by a plentiful ſalivation with 
mercury, but now we are happily free from it. 

V. In the pariſh of Elgin, William Calanch a farmer died about 
the year 2740, at the age of about 119 years; we have had many 
who lived to an 100 years; we have ſome who have two thumbs on 
each hand, or two great toes on each foot. 

VI. and VII. In this town of Elgin the number of inhabitants 
increaſes, occaſioned by ſtrangers living in the borough and many 
poor people coming from the country into it. But in the pariſh to 
landward the number appears to decreaſe, by reaſon of tenants 
taking up larger farms than formerly : the number now is above 
5000. 

VIII. The corns raiſed in this province are wheat, barley, oats, 
peas and beans, and rye. Of theſe in good years we have enough 


to ſerve the country, and to export above 20, ooo bolls, beſides 


ſerving the Highland countries. Our manufactures are linnen in 
conſiderable quantities, wool and common ſtuffs, and now at Inver- 
P p 2 | neſs 
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neſs a flouriſhing ſail manufactory, and a ropery. Our fiſhery is 
conſiderable, for of white or ſea fiſh there is great plenty to ſery: 
the country and towns, and ſometimes to export a little. And our 
ſalmon on the rivers of Spey, Findern, Neſs, and Beauly, ſerves the 
towns and country, and we export annually to the value of about 
12,000 l. | 

IX, Near the frith, the farmers manure with ſea ware or weed, 
which produces richly ; in other parts they uſe marle, lime, dung 
of cattle, and in the Highlands zathing, i. e. keeping their cattle in 
ſummer and autumn within pinfolds on barren or reſted ground, 
that by their dung they may enrich the ſoil; and in many parts 


they uſe green earth mixed with the dung of black cattle and 
horles, 


X. We cultivate ſome hemp, much flax, of which we not only 


make linnen for home confumption, and have three bleaching field; 
within the province, beſides private bleaching, but we ſell great 
quantities of linnen yarn to the merchants of Glaſgow and others. We 
likewiſe cultivate potatoes in great plenty to ſerve the country. 

XI. From the Lowlands of the province few or no cattle are ſent 
out of the country, but from the highland glens and valleys, ſeveral! 
hundreds of black cattle, ſome horſes, but no ſwine, are annually 
fold into England and the Southern counties of Scotland. 

XII. There are in this province ſeveral ſmall mounts or motes of 
which J cannot determine whether any of them be artificial or not: 
they generally ſtand about 40 paces one from another; I ſhall 
name only the following, viz. Near the town of Elgin are two little 
mounts called the ſhooting buts, and two of the ſame kind are near 


the Kirk of Petty. I am inclined to think, that before the inventi- 
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on of fire arms, theſe were marks for ſhooting at with bows and ar- 
rows: but that in time of Druidiſin, they were the ſeats on which 
the Druids met to determine queſtions in law and property; and 
they are in the Galic language called Tomavoed, i. e. the Court hill 
and in the South they are called Laws, as North Berwick Law, 
Largo Law, &c. I may add the Omnmis terra or Mote hill at Sceon. 
We have few military entrenchments worth the mentioning, as the 
Romans encamped little, if at all, fo far North. Druidical circles 
have been very frequent in this province. The ſtones were genc— 
rally about four feet in length, and eighteen inches in breadth: for 
the moſt part the ſtones are removed by the country people, and 
I ſhall name but one or two, viz. At Stenny field near Inverneſs, 
there was a large circle about thirty fect diameter, ſome of the ſtones 
as yet ſtand, In Durris at the North end of Loch-Neſs is a Druid 
temple of three concentric circles: in all of thele druidical circles, 
there was an altar ſtone at the centre, but that at Durris is taken 
away, and near the centre is a hollowed ſtone, which either was a 
laver to waſh in, or a baſon to receive the blood of the ſacrifice. 
Beſides circles, there were many Druidical cairns in this country, 
on which at their ſolemn feſtivals, they offered their ſacrifices , rheſe 
cairns were about five feet high, and about thirty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and hedged around with ſtones pitted in the earth to prevent 
the falling out of the ſtones of the cairn : ſuch a cairn ſtands in the 
pariſh of Alves, four miles from £Elzin; another in the pariſh of 
Birney, two miles from that town; and two or three near Avemore, 
in the pariſh of Duthel in Strathſpey. From theſe circles and cairns 
many churches are to this day called CLAchAN, 1. e. a Collection 
of Stones; and as they ſtood in time of Druidi/m in groves and 
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woods, a church in Wales was called Lnan, probably from Lian 
a grove. There is within a half-mile to the Eaſt of the town ef 
Forres, an obeliſk called Sevens's ſtone. The height of it cannot 
now with certainty be known, it is ſaid to be twelve feet ſunk in 
the corn field. When ſome years ago it was likely to fall, the Coun. 
teſs of Murray cauſed it to be erected, and much ſunk to prevent 
falling: it is about 23 feet above ground, about 4 feet broad: 
what is above ground is viſibly divided into ſeven parts, whereof 
the loweſt is almoſt hid by the ſtones ſupporting it; the ſecond di. 
viſion contains many figures, but much defaced; in the third com- 
partment, are figures of men, and ſome of beaſts with human 
heads; the fourth contains enſigns and military weapons; and in 
the fifth, ſixth and ſeventh, the figures are ſcarce diſcernible: on 
the reverſe, there is a croſs, beneath which are two human figures 


of a gothic form: this ſeems to be a monument of a battle fought 


in that place, by K. Malcolm the II. of Scotland againſt the Danes, 
about the year 1008. There are about two or three obeliſks of 6 
or 7 feet high below the Kirk of Alves, probably as monuments 
of ſkirmiſhes and the burying of men of ſome figure, 
XIII. In this province we had two biſhopricks, one abby, three 
priories, one præceptory, and ſeveral convents. The firſt biſhop- 
rick was that of Murthlack, now Mortlich, erected by K. Malc, II. 
An. 1010, when he had given a total defeat to the Danes in that 
valley : the dioceſe conſiſted only of three pariſhes, and after three 
biſhops had ſerved there it was tranſlated to Aberdeen, An. 1142. 
As an account of it will be fully given by others, I inſiſt not fur- 
ther. 


The ſecond biſhoprick was that of Murray. In the fourth cen- 
tury 


„ T7 


tury the biſhop affected a pre- eminence over his fellow preſbyters, 
and an equality in many things to ſovereign princes: as princes had 
their thrones, were crowned, wore crowns, had their palaces, their 
miniſters of ſtate, their privy council, and their ſubjects; ſo biſhops 
had a ſolium, a conſecration, a mitre, palaces, dignified clergy, 
chapter, and inferior clergy. The epiſcopal biſhoprick of Murray, 
was in my opinion erected by K. Alex. I.; and the biſhops of it 
were, in ſucceſſion, 

(1.) Gregorius, who is a witneſs in a charter of K. Dav. I. to 
Dunfermline, confirming K. Alexander's charter to that abby ; there 
he is called Gregorius Moravienſis Epiſcopus : and in the foundation 
charter of the priory of Schoon, An. 1115, Gregorius Epiſcopus is a 
witneſs, who probably was the ſame with the formerly mentioned. 

(2.) William was made apoſtolic legate A. 1159, and died 1162, 
I find not what time he was conſecrated. 

(3.) Felix, is a witneſs in a charter by K. Wilkam, Wilielmo filio 
freſken, de terris, de Strablock, Roſoil, Inſhkele, Duffus Machare, et 
Kintray. He died about An. 1170. 

(4.) Simeon de Toney, Monk of Melroſe, elected 1171, and died 
An, 1184, he was buried in Birney. 

(5.) Andrew, conſecrated Au. 1184, and died 1185, 

(b.) Richard, conſecrated Idi. Martii, An. 1187, by Hugo biſhop 
of St. Andrew's, and died Anu. 1203, and was buried in Spynie. 

(7.) Bricius, brother of William lord of Douglas, and prior of 
Leſſmabego, elected An. 1203, and died An. 1222, and was buried at 
Spynie, He had repreſented to the pope that the former biſhops 
had no fixed ſee, or cathedral, ſome reſiding at Birney, ſome at 
Kinnedar, and ſome at Spynie; and he obtained that Spynie ſhould 
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be the biſhop's ſee: he appointed the dignified clergy and canons, 


and founded a college of canons, eight in number. 

(8.) Andrew (fon of William Murray of Duffus) Dean of Murray, 
conſecrated An. 1223. He founded the cathedral church at Elgin, 
added 14 canons to the college, and aſſigned manſes and prebends 
for them, and for the dignified clergy, and died Au. 1242. 

Here it will be proper to give ſome account of the cathedral 
church at Ezin, for it does not appear that Briceus built any church 
at Spynie. Biſhop Andrew was not pleaſed with the ſituation of 
Spynie for a cathedral, and therefore petitioned the pope that becauſe 
of the diſtance from the burgh of Elgin, which would divert the 
canons from their ſacred functions to go and buy proviſions in the 
burgh, that he might allow the cathedral to be tranſlated to the 
Ecclefie ſana Trinitatis prope Elgin: Pope Honorius granted his re- 
queſt, and by his bull dated 49. Iau”. Aprilis 1224 empowered the 
Biſhop of Cathne/s, and the Dean of Roſemarky, to make the deſired 
tranſlation. Theſe met at the place deſired, on the 14 of the kalcnds 
of Auguſt, An. 1224: and finding it“ in commodum Hcclieſic, 
declared the church of the holy Trinity to be the cathedral church 
of the dioceſe of Murray in all times coming : 1t 1s ſaid that biſhop 
Andrew laid the foundation ſtone of the church on the ſame day 
above-mentioned, but it does not appear what the form or dimen- 
ſions of that firſt church were. 

(9.) Simon Dean of Murray ſucceeded and died 1252, and was 
buried in the choir of the cathedral near to biſhop Audrecp. 

(10.) Archibald Dean of Murray, conſecrated An. 1253, and dicd 
December 5th, An. 1298, and was buried in the choir. This biſhop 
having no palace built one at Kinnedar, and lived there. In his 
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time William Earl of Roſs having done great harm to the parſon of 
Petty, was obliged to do pennance, and for reparation gave the lands 
of Catholl in Roſs to the biſhops of Murray in perpetuum. 

(11.) David Murray conſecrated at Avignon in France, by Boneface 
VIII. anno 1299, and died January 20th, anno 1325. 

(12.) John Pilmore, conſecrated 3 Kal. Aprilis, anno 1326, and 
died at Spynie on Michaelmas eve, 1362. 

(13.) Alexander Bar, Doftor decretorum, conſecrated by Urban V. 
An. 1362, died at Spynie, May 1397. In his time, viz. An. 1390, 
Alexander Stewart (ſon of king Robert II.) Lord Badenoch, commonly 
called the Wolf of Badenech, keeping violent poſſeſſion of the biſhop's 


lands, in that country, was excommunicated in reſentment, in the 


month of May, An. 1390. He with his followers burnt the town of 
Forres, with the choir of that church, and the Arch-Deacon's 
houſe; and in June that year burnt the town of Elgin, the 
church of St. Giles, the hoſpital of Maiſon-Dieu, the cathedral 
church, with eighteen houſes of the canons in the college of Elgin. 
For this he was made to do pennance, and upon his humble ſubmiſ- 
ſion, he was abſolved by Walter Trail biſhop of St. Andrews, in 
the black-friars church of Perth (being firſt received at the door, 
barefoot, and in ſackcloth, and again before the high altar in pre- 
ſence of the king and his nobles) on condition that he would make 
full reparation to the biſhop and church of Murray, and obtain ab- 
ſolution from the Pope. Biſhop Bar began the rebuilding of the 
church, and every canon contributed to it, as did every pariſh in 
the dioceſe, 


(14.) Wilkam Spynie, Chanter of Murray, D. I. C. conſecrated at 


Avignon by Benedict the IX. Sept. 13th, 1397, and died Aug. 20th, 
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An. 1406. He carried on the reparation of the cathedral, but the 
troubles of the times cauſed it to make flow advances. On Ju z, 
An. 1402, Alexander III. ſon of the Lord of the Iſles, plundered 
Elgin, burnt many houſes, and ſpoiled the houſes of the canons: 
he was excommunicated, and offered a ſum of gold, as did every 
one of his captains, and he received abſolution: this money 
was applied for erecting a croſs and a bell in that part of the canonry 
which lies next the bridge of Elgin. 

(15.) John Innes, Parſon of Duffus, Archdeacon of Cathneſs, and 
L. L. D. was conſecrated by Benedict the XIII. Jan. 23d. An. 1406, 
and died April 25th, An. 1414, and was buried in his own iſle in 
the cathedral, where his ſtatue at large {till remains with this 
inſcription, ** Hic jacet reverendus in Chriſto Pater & Dominus 
P. Joannes Innes de Innes, hujus eccleſſæ Epiſcopus, qui hoc 
** notabile opus incepit, et per Septennium edificavit.” He built that 
iſle and a part of the great ſteeple or tower. After his death, the 
chapter met and all were ſworn that on whomſoever the lot ſhould 
fall to be biſhop, he ſhould annually apply one third of his revenues 
until the building of the cathedral ſhould be finiſhed. 

(16.) Henry Leighton, parſon of Duffus, and L. L. D. was con- 
ſecrated in FValentia by Benedict XIII. March 8th, An. 1415: he 
diligently carried on the building, and finiſhed the great tower, 
and was tranſlated to Aberdeen, An. 1425. The cathedral church 
having been completely finiſhed in the time of this biſhop, I ſhall 
here deſcribe that edifice, which was all in the gothic form of archi- 
tecture. It ſtood due Eaſt and Wet, in the form of a paſſion or 
Feruſalem croſs : the length of it 264 feet: the breadth 35 feet: 
the length of the traverſe 114 feet. The church was ornamented 
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with five towers, whereof two parallel towers ſtood on the Weſt 
end, one in the middle, and two at the Eaſt end: the two Weſt 
towers ſtand entire in the ſtone work, and are each 84. feet high : 
what the height of the ſpires was I do not find ; probably they were 
of wood, and fell down long ſince. The great tower in the centre 
of the nave ſtood on two arched pillars croſſing at top, and was, in- 
cluding the ſpires, 198 feet in height: the two turrets in the Eaſt 
end are ſtill entire, and each has a winding ſtair-caſe leading to a 
channel or paſſage in the walls round the whole church. The height 
of the ſide walls is 36 feet. The great entry was betwixt the two 
towers in the Weſt end: this gate is a concave arch, 24 feet broad 
in baſe, and 24 in height, terminating in a ſharp angle : on each ſide 
of the valves in the ſweep of the arch are 8 round, and 8 fluted pi- 
laſters, G feet high, adorned with a chapiter, from which ariſe 16 
pilaſters that meet in the key of the arch. Each valve of the door 
was 5 feet broad, and about 10 feet high. To yield light to this 
large building, beſides the great windows in the porticos, and a row 
of windows in the wall above, each 6 feet high, there was above the 
gate a window of an acute angled arch 19 feet broad in baſe, and 
27 in height: and in the Eaſt end between the turrets, a row of 
five parallel windows each 2 feet broad and 10 high: above theſe 
five more each 7 feet high, and over theſe a circular window near 
10 feet diameter : the grand gate, the windows, the pillars, the 
projecting table, pedeſtals, cordons, are adorned with foliage, 
grapes, and other carvings. The traverſe, in length as above, ſeems 
to have been built by the families of Dunbar and Innes, for the 
North part of it is called the Dunbar's ifle, and the South part the 
Innes iſle. 
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The chapter houſe, in which the biſhop's privy council met, 
ſtands on the North ſide of the choir: it is a curious piece of 
architecture communicating with the choir by a vaulted veſtry, 
The houſe is an exact octagon, 34 feet high, and the diagonal 
breadth within walls 37 feet: it is almoſt a cube arched and vaulted 
at top, and the whole arched roof ſupported by one pillar in the 
centre of the houſe. Arched pillars from every angle terminate 
in the grand pillar, which is 9 feet in circumference, cruſted over 
with 16 pilaſters, and 24 feet high : adorned with a chapiter from 
which ariſe round pillars that ſpread along the roof, and join at top; 
and round the chapiter are engraven the arms of ſeveral biſhops, 
There is a large window in each of ſeven ſides, the eighth fide com. 
municating, as was ſaid, with the choir; and in the North wall are five 
ſtalls cut in nitches for the biſhop's miniſters of ſtate, viz. the dean, 
chapter, archdeacon, chancellor, and treaſurer, the Dean's Stall raiſed 
a ſtep higher than the other four. This ſtructure of the cathedral 
came to decay in the manner following, viz. The Regent Earl of 
Murray being obliged to levy ſome forces, and being ftraitned in 
money, appointed by his privy council February 14, 1567, 8, the 
ſheriffs of Aberdeen and Murray, with other gentlemen, to take the 
lead, thatch or covering off the cathedrals of Aberdeen and Murray. 
and to ſell it for paying the troops, which was done, and ſhipped 
for Holland; but the ſhip ſoon after launched in the ſea, ſunk with 
the lead, which it is thought was done by a ſuperſtitious Roman ca- 
tholic, who was captain of it. Of this whole edifice, the chapter 
houſe, the walls of the choir, the Weſtern ſteeples, and the 
Eaſtern turrets remain as yet entire, but the ſide walls of the 
nave and the traverſe are moſt part fallen, and Peace Sunday, 


An. 
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An. 1711, the great tower or ſteeple in the middle fell from the 
foundation. 

The cathedral ſtood within the precinct of the college, near the 
river ſide of Laſſey: this precinct was walled round with a ſtrong 
ſtone wall, and was about 1000 yards in circumference, a part of 
the walls ſtill remains entire; it had four gates, every one of which 
probably had (as is apparent the Eaſtern had) an iron gate, a port- 
cullis, and a porter's lodge: within the precinct the dignified clergy 
and all the canons had houſes and gardens, and without the precinct, 
towards the town of Elgin, there was a ſmall burrow with a croſs, 


where the church men purchaſed their proviſions. The biſhop's 


palace ſtood at Spynie, a large mile from Elgin : when it ſtood entire, 
it was the moſt ſtately I have ſeen in any dioceſe in Scotland. The 
area of the buildings was an oblong ſquare of 60 yards; in the 


South-Weſt corner ſtood a ſtrong tower vaulted, the wall 9 feet thick, 


with an eaſy winding ſtair- caſe, a cape houſe at top, with a battlement 
round it. In the other three corners are ſmall towers with narrow 
rooms. In the South ſide of the area, there was a chapel and tennis 
cour? : and in other parts were ſtables and all neceſſary offices. The 
gate or entry was in the middle of the Eaſt wall, ſecured by an iron 
grate and a port-cullis : over the gate ſtand the arms of biſhop Joh 
lanes, and the initial letters of his name, which affords a conjecture, 
that he was the firſt who built any part of this court.. Around the 
palace was a ſpacious precinct, with gardens, and walks, and which 


now pay twelve pounds ſterling. to the crown. The lands of Spynie 


and the precinct were granted by the crown to one gentleman after 
another till the revolution, and ſince that time, the precinct con- 
tinues in the crown, and the lands belong to Mr. Brodie of Spynie, 
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now of Brodie : but the iron grate, the roof, the joiſts, and all the 
timber work were carried off by the former leſſees, and now all is in 
decay. 

The dioceſe of Murray compriſed the counties of Murray and 
Nairn, and the greateſt part of the counties of Bamff and Inverne/;, 
and had 56 paſtoral charges. What the revenue of this biſhoprick 
was before the reformation cannot now be well known; for Patrick 
Hepburn, the laſt popiſh biſhop, fewed and fold at leaſt a third part 
of the lands of the biſhoprick, including what he was obliged to 
give to the Regent of Scotland, An. 1568, for harbouring his inter- 
communed uncle James Earl of Bothwell, who married our untor- 
tunate Q, Mary, An. 1563, when an account of all dignified 
clergy's revenues was called in by the parliament, the revenues of 
the biſhoprick of Murray, as then given up, were as follows; viz. 
In money, £41649 : 7 : 7 Scots: wheat, 10 bolls : barley, 77 
chalders, 6 bolls, 3 firlots, and two pecks: oats, 2 chalders, $ 
bolls : ſalmon, 8 laſts: poultry, 223. Beſides the emoluments of 
the regality of Spynie, and of the commiſſaries of Spynie and Inverneſs, 
and the great teinds of the patiſh of Elgin, and of St. Andrew's in 
Murray, Ogſton, Laggon, and the VP $ ſhare of the revenues of the 
common kirks. 

The only abby we had was that at Kinloſs, which ſtood in what 
is now called the pariſh of that name. It was founded by K. David 1. 
10m Kal. Fanuarii, An. 1150, The abbot was mitred, and had a 
ſeat in parliament : the monks were of the. Ciſtercian order, called 
Monachi Albi. K. David endowed it, as did K. William, with 
many lands. Aſelinus was the firſt abbot, and Robert Reid was the 
laſt, The revenues of the abby, Ax. 1561, were found to be, in 
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money, L. 1152 : 1: o, Scots : barley and meal, 47 chalders, 11 
bolls, 1 firlot, and 3 pecks: oats, 10 bolls 3 firlots: wedders, 
34: geeſe, 41: capons 60: and poultry, 125. The abbot had 


a regality within the abby lands: Mr. Edward Bruce was made 


commendator, and afterwards lord of Kinloſs, An. 1604: from 
whom Alexander Brodie of Leiben purchaſed the lands of Xinloſs, 
and the ſuperiority of the other abby lands. The ruins of the 
building are ſo ſmall, that it cannot be known what it was when 
entire; for, An. 1651 and 1652, the ſtones of it were ſold, and car- 
ried to build CromweP's fort at Inverneſs, and nothing now remains 
but confuſed ruins, 

The oldeſt priory. we had in this province was at Urquhart, three 
miles Eaſt of Elgin. It was founded by K. David I. An. 1125, in 
honor of the Trinity. It was a cell of Dumfermline with Benedictine 
monks. K. David endowed it liberally. The revenues thereof 
were not given up in Au. 1563, and ſo I can give no account of 
them. The priory lands were erected into a regality, but no veſtige 
of the buildings now remains. In 1565, Alexander Seton was made 
commendator, and 1591, created Lord Urquhart, and An. 1605 
Earl of Dumfermline ; but the honors being forfeited in 1690, Seton 
of Barns claimed the lordſhip, and about An. 1730 it was purchaſed 
by the tamily of Gordon. 

The next priory was at Pluſcarden, founded by K. Alexander II. 
An. 1230, and named Vallis Sancti Andreæ. It was planted by 
Monachi Vallis Caulium. None but the prior and procurator were 
allowed to go without the precinct; the monks becoming vicious 
were expelled, and other monks brought from Dumfermiine. The 
lands of this priory were very conſiderable, and they had a Grangia 
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and a cell of monks at Grange hill, The revenue of this priory, 
given up Au. 1563, was in money L525 : 10: 1x, Scots : wheat, 

1 chalder, 1 boll, 2 firlots: malt, meal and barley, 51 chalders, 

4 bolls, 3 firlots, 1 peck : oats, 5 chalders, 13 bolls : dry multures, 

9 chalders, 11 bolls: ſalmon 30 laſts. The buildings ſtood 4 

miles S. W. from the town of £Zlgin, in a warm valley called the 

glen of Pluſcarden. The walls of the precin& make a large ſquare, 

and are pretty entire. The church ſtands about the middle of the 
ſquare, a fine edifice in the form of a croſs, with a ſquare tower, all 
of hewen aſhlar. The oratory and refectory join to the South end 
of the church, under which is the dormitory. The chapter houſe 
is of curious work, an octagonal cube, vaulted roofs ſupported by 
one pillar, all as yet entire. They had a regality 1n the priory lands 
and a diſtinct regality in Grange bill, called the regality of Stanefore- 
noon. At the reformation Sir Alexander Seton was, An. 1565, made 
commendator. The lands of Pluſcarden and Old Milns near Ein 
paſſed through ſeveral hands, and are now the property of James 
Earl, of Fife. 

The third priory was at Kinguſie, founded by George Earl of 
Huntly, about An. 1490. Of what order the monks were, or what 
were the revenues of the priory, I have not learned. The few lands 
belonging to it being the donation of the family of Huntly, were at 
the reformation re- aſſumed by them, and continue to be their 
property. 

There were likewiſe within this province ſeveral convents of rel- 
gious orders. In the town of Elgin were Grey Friars, Black Friars, 
Red Friars, Templars Houſes, and a Nunnery of the religious of . 
Catherine 


1 


Katherine of Sienna. There were other convents at Forres and Ju- 
wverneſs. 

Cloſe by the town of Elgin ſtood the præceptory of Maiſen Dieu. 
It was a hoſpital for entertaining ſtrangers, and maintaining poor 
infirm people. The buildings are now gone to ruins. They had 
conſiderable lands in the pariſhes of Elgin, Lanbride, Knockando, and 
Dundurkus, all which were by K. James VI. and Charles I. granted to 
the town of Elgin, and now hold few of them. 

In this province we had four royal forts ; the firſt ſtood on a round 
hill that overlooks the town of Elgin; and ſome of the walls, all of 
run lime, do as yet remain. The Earls of Murray ſince the year 
1313 were conſtables of it, and had conſiderable lands for their ſa- 
lary. Their office continued till 1748, when heritable offices were 
annexed to the crown, and now they have no more but the hill 
called Lady hill, which yields a ſmall rent annually. Another fort 
ſtood in the town of Nairn, but no veſtiges of it now remain. 
Mr. Campbell of Calder (and formerly the Thanes of that ilk) was 
conſtable, and in 1748 was paid a compenſation for that office. The 

third fort was at Inverneſs, of which the Earls of Rofs were formerly 
\ conſtables; and after their forfeiture, the Earl of Huntly obtained 
the office of conſtable, with very conſiderable lands as a ſalary, and 
continued to be conſtable till. 1629, I need not here ſpeak of 
Cromwel's fort at Inverneſs, of which no doubt others will give a 
full account. The fourth fort was at Urquhart, on the Weſt ſide of 
Loch-Neſs : the buildings were pretty large, and in a great part as 
yet ſtand. In the time of David II. Alexander Boes was governor 
of this fort; afterwards, Chiſolm of that ilk was governor : but 
ſince the middle of century fifteenth I do not find it had any go- 
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vernor, and now the lands of Urquhart are the property of Sir Ly. 
wick Grant of Grant. Beſides theſe forts we had many old caſtle; 
within this province commonly called Fortalicia. One ſtood at 
Duſſus, three miles North of Elgin, and was the ſeat of the chief of 
the Moravienſes as early as the eleventh century. The caſtle ſtood 
on a green mote, on the bank of the Loch of Spynze : it was a ſquare, 
the wall about 20 feet high, and 5 feet thick, with a parapet, a ditch, 
and a draw bridge: within the ſquare were buildings of timber for 
accommodating the family, and alſo neceſſary offices. The walls 
are as yet pretty entire. Such Fortalices were alſo at Balveny in the 
pariſh of Murtlich, at Abernethy in that pariſh, at Lochindorb in the 
pariſh of Cromdil, at Raet in Nairn pariſh, and at Ruthven in Kingu/: 
pariſh, All which were large ſquares, and many rooms built with 
timber within the walls. 

I ſhall give no account of the modern forts of Fort George at 
Arderſeir, or Fort Auguſtus at the South end of Loch-Neſs, and ſhall 
only deſcribe a promontory in the pariſh of Duffus, four miles from 
Elgin, Our hiſtorians call it Burgus, it juts into the frith, and riſes 
above low water about ſixteen yards. To the Weſt and North it 
is a perpendicular rock, to the Eaſt the aſcent is ſteep but graſly, 
to the South towards land the aſcent is more eaſy. The area on 
the top 1s near a rectangular figure, in length about 100 yards, 
and in breadth about 30. After the Danes had defeated the Scots 
army at Forres about An. 1008, they ſent for their wives and chil- 
dren, and made this promontory an ahhlum to them and a place of 
arms, It was at top ſurrounded with a ſtrong rampart of oaken 
logs, of which ſome are as yet digged up : by a trench cut on the 
South ſide they brought the ſea round the promontory, and within 

this, 
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this, had other trenches, and they fortified it to the Eaſt. The 
trenches are now filled up. After the battle of Mortlich in the year 
1010, the Danes abandoned it, and left the country of Murray. 
To return, 

(19.) Columba Dunbar ſucceeded, and died Au. 1435. 

(18.) Jobn Wincheſter, L. B. and chaplain to king James II. was 
conſecrated, 1438, and died 1438. In 1452, the king erected the 
town. of Spynie into a free burgh of barony, and erected all the lands 
of the biſhoprick into the regality of Syynie. 

(19.) James Stewart, dean, conſecrated 1458, died Au. 1460. 

(20.) David Stewart, parſon of Spynie, ſucceeded in 1461, built 
the high tower of the palace, and died An. 1475. 

(21.) William Tulloch, tranſlated from Orkney, An. 1477, was 
Lord Privy Seal, and died 1482.. 

(22.) Andrew Stewart, Dean of Murray and Privy Seal, ſucceeded: 
An. 1483, and died 1498. 

(23.) Andrew Forman, commendator of Dry Burgh, ſucceeded, 
An. 1501, and was tranſlated to St. Andrew's, An. 1514. 

(24.) James Hepburn ſucceeded, and died An. 1524. 

(25.) Robert Shaw, ſon of Sauchy, and abbot of Paiſly, was conſe- 
crated 1525, and died 1528. 

(26.) Alexander Stewart, ſon of the Duke of Albany, ſucceeded, 
and died An. 1535. 

(27.) Patrick Hepburn, uncle to James Earl of Bothwell, and 
commendator of Scoon, was conſecrated Au. 1537. He dilapidated, 


fewed, or ſet in long leaſes a great part of the church lands, and 


died An. 1573, on the 20th June. | 
1 have ſeen ſeveral catalogues of the popiſh biſhops of Murray, 
Rr2 both. 
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both printed and manuſcript, but all imperfect ; comparing theſe 
with the writings of Sir James Dalrymple, Sir Robert Sibbald, Biſhop 
Keith, the chartulary of Murray, and the chronicle of Mel Roſs, the 
above catalogue may I think be depended upon, To return to the 
quæries. 

XIV. There are in this province manuſcript hiſtories of ſeveral 
families, which might be of ſome ſervice in compiling a general 
hiſtory; as of the families of Dunbar, Iunes, Bradie, Calder, Kil- 
ravock, M Intoſh, and Grant. With regard to antient weapons, 
J have ſeen in the houſe of Grant, of Kilravock, and in other 
houſes, fteel helmets, habergeons, and coats of mail, and of buff 
leather. Adder ſtones, glaſs beds, &c. are but amulets not worth 
regarding. 

XV. I know not one picture worth regarding, except a picture 
of the Virgin Mary in the houſe of Caſtle Grant. 

XVI. No battle in the pariſh of Elgin, but many within this 
province, as at Forres, about Au. 1008, betwixt the Scots and Danes; 
at Mortlich, An. 1010, between the ſame ; at Spey-mouth, An. 1078, 
the King againſt the Moravienſes; again, An. 1110, againſt the ſame 
people; and, An. 1160, on the Muir of Urquhart, king Malcolm IV. 
againſt the ſame Moravienſes; at Ceanlochlechie, An. 1544, betwixt 
the Frazers and M Donalds; at Glenlivot, An. 1594, the King againſt 
the Earls of Hunily, Errol, and Angus; at Auldearn, An. 1645, the 
Covenanters againſt Mor!roſe; at Cromdel, An. 1690, the King's troops 
againſt the Highlanders; and at Culloden, Anu. 1745, the Duke of 
Cumberland againſt the Rebels. 

XVII. Druidiſm having been the form of religion in this coun- 
try before Chriſtianity, the people ſtill retain ſome — cul- 
roms 
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toms of that Pagan religion, As Bel-tein : on the firſt of May the 
herds of ſeveral farms gather dry wood, put fire to it, and dance 
three times Southways about the pile. In the middle of June 
farmers go round their grounds with burning torches, in memory 
of the Cerealia. On Hallow even they have ſeveral ſuperſtitious 
cuſtoms. At the full moon in March, they cut withes of the miſle- 
toe or ivy, make circles of them, keep them all year, and pretend 
to cure hecticks and other troubles by them. And at marriages 
and baptiſms they make a proceſſion around the church, Deaſoil, i. e. 
ſunways, becauſe the ſun was the immediate object of the Druids 
worſhip. 

XVIII. Their ſports are hunting, firing at marks, foot-ball, club- 
ball, &c. And the only annual feſtival they obſerve is Chriſtmas; 
ſpent more as the Saturnalia were of old, than as Chriſt's birth ought 
to be. 

XIX. We have no true marle in this country, nor any a/beftus : 
but we have granite, talcum, lapis ſpecularis, and at Stadtfield within 
four miles of Elgin there was lately found lead ore, and in Glen-garry 
they have for ſeveral years had an iron forge and made pigs of iron; 
likewiſe about 40 years ago, a company from Exgland ſet up a mill 
and forge for iron in Abernethy in Strathſpey, and made very good 
bars of iron, but through their own extravagance they abandoned it. 
There is through all this province great plenty of iron ore. I have 
often ſeen the ignis fatuus, which is a piece of rotten birch wood, 
lying in a mire, and ſhining in a dark night, like a flame of firs : 


likewiſe ignis lambens, which is an unctuous vapour falling upon a 


man's wig, or mane of a horſe, which ſhines bright, but by a flight 
rub it is extinguiſhed, . | 
XX, Great 
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XX. Great plenty of the particulars in the 20th quæry may be 


found on the ſea coaſt in this province; if any will take the trouble 


to collect them. 

XXI. I know no ſpecies of wood remarkable, and peculiar to 
this province, except Red Saugh, or fallow, which is no leſs beay. 
tiful than mahogany, and is much more firm and tough, and not ſo 
brittle ; it receives a fine poliſh, and in color reſembles light- colored 
mahogany ; it grows in rocks, and is very rare. But we have great 
foreſts of firs and birches: and as the Grampian hills divide in 
Athol into one branch running Northward, and another Eaſtward; 
in the former branch are great woods of fir and birch in Breadalbane, 
Rannoch, Strathſpey, Badenoch, Glen-moriſton, Strathglaſs, and Strath- 
carron in Sutherland; and in the other branch are ſuch foreſts in 
Brae-mar, Glen-muik, Glen-tanner, &c. I am inclined to think that 
theſe are the remains of the antient Sy/va Caledonia, Among other 
vegetables, we have in great plenty, in the heaths and woods, the 
following berries, viz. wild raſps, wild ſtrawberries, blueberries, bug- 
berries, ava urſe, &c. And we have one root I cannot but take 
notice of, which we call Carmele : it 1s a root that grows in heaths 
and. birch woods to the bigneſs of a large nut, and ſometimes four 
or five roots joined by fibres; it bears a green ſtalk, and a ſmal! 
red flower. Dio, ſpeaking of the Caledonians, ſays, ** Certum cili 
** genus parant ad omnia, quem fi ceperint quantum eſt unius fabi 
* magnitudo, minime eſurire aut ſitire ſolent.” Caeſar de Bel. Civ. 
lib. zue. writes, that Yalerius's ſoldiers found a root called Chan, 


* quod admiſtum lade multam inopiam levabat, id ad fimilitudinem 


panis efficiebant.” I am inclined to think that our Carmele (i. e. 
ſweet root) is Dio's Cibi genus, and Cæſar's Chara: J have often 
| ſeen 
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cen it dried, and kept for journeys through hills where no proviſions 
could be had: 1 have likewiſe ſeen it pounded and infuſed, and 
when yeſt or barm 1s put to it, it ferments, and makes a liquor more 
agreeable and wholeſome than mead. It grows ſo plentifully, that a 
cart load of it can eaſily be gathered, and the drink of it is very 
balſamic. 

XXII. Sea fowl in this province reſort in winter to lakes and 
lochs, as Loch of Spynie, Loch-Neſs, Loch Nadorb, &c. Eagléès 
and Falcons breed in high rocks and inacceſſible mountains, as 
Scorgave in Rothemurchus. There are ſome {ſpecies of fowls, if not 
peculiar to this province, at leaſt rare in other countries : ſuch as, 
the Caperkyly, as large as the domeſtick Turkey, it frequents the fir 
woods, and perches in the top of very tall trees, but the hen breeds 
in the heath. Another fowl is the Black Cock, which frequents birch 
woods in hills, is of the ſize of a capon, of a ſhining blue color: it 
is by ſome authors called Gallus Scoticanus. A third fowl is Tarma- 
gan, of the ſize of a Partridge, haunts the high rocky hills, is of a 
color ſpotted brown and white. Theſe three fowls are very harm- 
leſs, and make delicious food, 

N. B. In anſwering. query IV. it is omitted that our natural 
phyſicians, when they find a toe or a finger hurt, and beginning to 
corrupt, they ſtrike it off with a chiſſel and ſere the wound with a 
hot iron, and ſoon cure it. Inſtead of bleeding by lancets, they 
ſcarify the fleſh about the ancle, and they take blood from the naſal 
vein by cleaving the quill of a hen and binding it into four branches, 
and ſcarifying the noſtrils thereby. For vomits, they uſe a decoction 
of groundſill, of the bark of the ſervice tree, and a decoction of 


Holborn ſaugh; and for purgatives, the decoction of ſervice 
bark 
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bark and a decoction of mugwort boiled in new whey. 


ing quzry I. I omitted to ſay, that the river of Beru was antient] 

called Farar : it riſes in the hills towards Glenelg, and runs through 
Glenſtrathfarar ; and I am inclined to think that in Ptolemy's Geo. 
graphical Tables the Murray frith is called Æſtuarium Vararis from 
the river Farar (changing the F into Y) that falls into the head of 


In anſwer. 


it. And the river was called Bewly when, Anu. 1230, a priory of the 


monks Vallis Caulium was ſettled there, who called their ſeat Beaulien, 


1, e. Bello loco; and then the old name of Farar was diſcontinued, ex. 
cept among the Highlanders, 
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NUMBER III. 


Tut LIFE oH JAMES CRICHTON, or CLUNIE, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


THIS compilation was ſome years ago printed at Aberdeen. I have had opportu- 
nity of comparing it with moſt of the authorities quoted in ſupport of the hiſ- 
tory of ſo extraordinary a perſon, and find them uſed with judgment and fide- 


lity. Excepting a few notes, I preſent it to the readers in the ſtate I found it: 
and ſhall only acquaint them that the life of this Glory of North Britain may be 


found in the 81ſt Number of the Adventurer, treated in a more elegant, but far 
leſs comprehenſive manner, 


HIS gentleman was deſcended from a very antient family; 
his father Robert Crichton of Clunie and Eliock, was one of 
thoſe who commanded Queen Mary's army at the battle of Lang /ide 
in the year 1568. He was born at Clunie *, his paternal inheritance, 


»The preſent houſe of Clunie ſtands in an iſland in a lake of the ſame name. 
But the old houſe or caſtle ſtood on one fide of the water: and its place is diſtin- 
guiſhed by nothing but a mound and imperfe& moat. 
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in the ſhire of Perth, in the year 1551. He was taught his grammar 
at the ſchool of Perth, and his philoſophy at the univerſity of $/, 
Andrews * under Mr. John Rutherford +. He had hardly attained 
to the 20th year of his age, when he had run through the whole 
circle of the ſciences, and could ſpeak and write to perfection in ten 
different languages; but this was not all; for he had likewiſe im- 
proved himſelf to the utmoſt degree in riding, dancing, ſinging, and 
playing upon all forts of inſtruments, 

Having thus accompliſhed himſelf at home, his parents ſent hin: 
abroad to accompliſh him further by travelling. And coming to 
Paris, it is not to be imagined what conſternation he raiſed in that 
famous univerſity ; as we have it from an eye-witneſs, who gives us 
this account of it f: There came,” ſays he, © to the college of 
* Navarre, a young man of 20 years of age, who was perfectly 
© well ſeen in all the ſciences, as the moſt learned maſters of the 
univerſity acknowledged: in vocal and inſtrumental muſic none 
could excel him, in painting and drawing in colors none could 
equal him; in all military feats he was moſt expert, and could 
play with the ſword fo dexterouſly with both his hands, that no 
man could fight him; when he ſaw his enemy or antagoniſt, he 
would throw. himſelf upon him at one jump of 20 or 24 feet 
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Vid. Ald. Manut. Epiſt. Ded. Paradox. Cicer ; Dict. Critiq. & Hiſtor, par 
M. Bayle; Dempſter Hiſt, Eccleſ. p. 1876. Joan. imperialis Muſ. Hiſtor, p. 241- 
Sir Thomas Urquhart's Vindication of the Scots Nation, &c. 


+ Aldus calls Crichton firſt couſin to the King, and ſays that he was educated 
along with his Majeſty under Buchanan, Hepburn, Robertſon, and Rutherford. 


t Steph. Paſch. Diſquiſ lib. 5. cap. 23. 


© diſtance: 
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* diſtance: He was a maſter of arts, and diſputed with us in the 
e ſchools of the college upon medicine, the civil and canon law, 
* and theology; and although we were above fifty in number, be- 
* ſides above three thouſand that were preſent ; and ſo pointedly 
* and learnedly he anſwered to all the queſtions that were propoſed 
* to him, that none but they that were preſent can believe it. He 
** ſpake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other languages moſt politely : 
“ he was likewiſe an excellent horſeman, and truely. if a man ſhould 
live an hundred years without eating, drinking or ſleeping, he | 
* could not attain to this man's knowledge, which ſtruck us with a 
* panick fear; for he knew more than human nature could well | 
© bear; he overcame four of the doctors of the church; for in | 
* learning none could conteſt with him, and he was thought to be of 
* Antichriſt.” | m 
Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty giving an account of this dif- | 
pute, ſays, that Crichton, when he came to Paris, cauſed fix pro- 1 1 
grams on all the gates of the ſchools, halls and colleges belonging 1 
to the univerſity, and on all the pillars and poſts before the houſes | 
of the moſt renowned men for literature in the city, inviting. all W 
thoſe who were well verſed in any art or ſcience, to diſpute with 15 
him in the college of Navarre, that day fix weeks, by nine of the 2h 
clock in the morning, where he ſhould attend them, and be ready 
to anſwer to whatever ſhould be proponed to him in any art or ſci- 
ence, and in any of theſe twelve languages, Hebrew, Syriack, Ara- 
bick, Greek, Latin, Spaniſh, French, Ttalian, Engliſh, Dutch, Flemiſh peek 
or Sclavonian, and that either in verſe or proſe, at the diſcretion of ö 1 
the diſputant; and during all this time inſtead of making a cloſs | | 
application to his ſtudies, he minded nothing, but hunting, hawk- i 
Fre | 2” | '| 
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ing, tilting, vaulting, riding of a well managed horſe, toſſing the 
pike, handling the muſket, and other military feats, or in houſe 
games, ſuch as balls, concerts of muſic vocal and inſtrumental, 
cards, dice, tennis, and the other diverſions of youth; which ſo 
provoked the ſtudents of the univerſity, that they cauſed write beneath 
the program that was fixt on the Sorbonne gate, If you would 
meet with this monſter of perfection, to make ſearch for him ei- 
** ther in the tavern or bawdy-houſe, is the readieſt way to find 
* him.” Yet upon the day appointed he met with them in the col- 
lege of Navarre, and acquit himſelf beyond expreſſion in that diſ- 


pute, which laſted from nine till ſix of the clock at night: At 


length, the Præſes having extolled him highly, for the many rare 
and wonderful endowments that God and nature had beſtowed upon 
him, he roſe from his chair, and accompanied by four of the 
moſt eminent profeſſors of the univerſity, gave him a diamond ring 
and a purſe full of gold, as a teſtimony of their love and favor, 
which ended with the acclamations and repeated huzza's of the 
ſpectators. And ever after that he was called, The Admirable 
Crichton. And my author ſays, that he was fo little fatigued with 
that day's diſpute, that the very next day he went to the Louvre, 
where he had a match of tilting, an exerciſe in great requeſt in thoſe 
days, and in the preſence of ſome princes of the court of France, 
and a great many ladies, he carried away the ring fifteen times on 
end, and broke as many lances on the Saracen. 

The learned M. du Launy, in his hiſtory of the college of Naverre, 
finding the hiſtory of this diſpute recorded in a MS. hiſtory of the 
college of Navarre, and the like account of a Spaniard in Trithemius, 
confounds the two together, and robs our author of the glory of 
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this action, and places it in the year 1445, whereas it ſhould be in 
the year 1571, as we have reaſon to believe, from the authority of 
thoſe that were cotemporary with him, and knew him, and have 
recorded this of him; but we need not be ſurprized at M. du Launy's 
denying him the glory of this action, when we find M. Baill, an- 
other learned Frenchman, denying there ever was ſuch a man as our 
author“, notwithſtanding that Adus Manutius dedicates his book 
of Cicero's paradoxes to him in the year 1581, and that the molt of 
the eminent men in Lah in that age were acquainted with him, as 
we ſhall ſhow in the remaining part of the hiitory of his life. A- 
bout two years after his diſpute at Paris, Trajano Boccalini in his 
advertiſements from Parnaſſus, tells us, that he came to Rome, 
Hoccalini being then at Rome, himſelf, and by a placad which he 
affixed upon all the eminent places of the city, he challenged all 
the learned men in Rome, in the following terms, Nos Jacobus 
Crichtonus Scotus, cuicunque ret propaſitæ ex improviſo reſpondebinus. 
That is to ſay, he was ready to anſwer to any queſtion that could 
be propoſed to him, without being previouſly advertiſed of it- 
Upon which the wits put a paper in Paſquin's + hand, endeavour- 
ing to ridicule him; but that noways diſcouraging him, he came 
at the time and place appointed by his placad, and in the preſence 


* Hiſt. des Enf. Celeb. 


+ The paſquinade was to this effect, written beneath the challenge, Aud he that 
"vill fee it let him go to the ſigne of the Faulcon and it ſhall be ſhewn. This, ſays. 


Boccalini, made ſuch an impreſſion on Crichton, that he left the place where he 


was ſo groſly affronted as to be put on a level with jugglers and mounte- 
banks, 
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of the pope, many cardinals, biſhops, doctors of divinity, and pro- 
feſſors in all the ſciences; he gave ſuch ſurprizing inſtances of his 
univerſal knowledge, that they were no leſs ſurprized with him, than 
they had been at Paris. 

From Rome he goes to Venice, where he contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with Aldus Manutius, Laurennius Maſſa, Speron Speronius, 
and ſeveral other learned men, to whom he preſented ſeveral poems 
in commendation of the city and univerſity, and among the rel, 
one to Aldus Manutius, which we have ſtill extant in the Delitie 
Poetarum Scotorum*, This poem gave him a very agreeable ſur— 
prize, being preſented by a ſtranger, whom he judged by the per- 
formance to be a perſon of an extraordinary genius; but when he 
came to diſcourſe with him, he was ſtruck with admiration, and 
finding him known in every thing, he brought him to the acquaint- 
ance of all the people of learning of note that were in Venice, and 
all of them were ſo ſurprized with him, that they thought him, as 
he really was, the wonder of the world, and never ſpoke of him 
but with admiration ; at length being brought before the doge and 
ſenate, he made a handſome ſpeech to them, which being accom- 
panied with all the graces and beauties of eloquence and nature + 
that appeared in his perſon in their utmoſt luſtre, he received the 
thanks of the ſenate, and nothing was talked through the whole 
city, but of this prodigy of nature. Having ſtayed for ſome time 
at Venice, he went to Padua to viſit the learned men that were at 
that famous univerſity ; and he had no ſooner arrived there, but 


* Delitiz Poet. Scot. ubi ſupra. 
+ Joan, Imperial. ubi ſupra. 
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there was a meeting of all the learned men in the city, in the houſe 
of Jacobus Moyſius Cornelius, to wait upon him, and converſe with 
him: He opened the aſſembly with an extemporary poem in praiſe 
of the city, univerſity, and the aſſembly that had honored him with 
their preſence at that time; and after ſix hours of a diſpute, which 
he ſuſtained againſt them, in whatever they could propoſe to him 
in all the ſciences, he concluded with an extemporary oration in 
praiſe of ignorance, that Aldus Manutius * ſays that they all thought 
that they were in a dream, and that he had almoſt perſuaded 
them that it was better to be ignorant, than learned and wiſe. 
Some time after this he fixed a paper on the gates of St. John 
and St. Paul's churches, wherein he offered to prove before the 
univerſity, that there was an infinite number of errors in Ari/- 
totle's philoſophy, which was then only in vogue, and in all his 
commentaries, both in theological and philoſophical matters, and 
to refute the dreams of ſeveral mathematicians : He likewiſe made 
an offer to diſpute in all the ſciences, and to anſwer to whatever 
ſhould be propoſed to him, or objected againſt him, either in the 
common logical way, or by numbers and mathematical figures, or 
in a hundred ſorts of verſes as they pleaſed. 

Aldus Manutius, who was preſent at this diſpute, ſays +, that he 
performed all that he had promiſed, to their greateſt amazement : 
And he tells us likewiſe of another diſpute that he had before a 
great concourſe of people in the biſhop of Padua's houſe, without 
mentioning the occaſion or particulars of it; but Joannes Imperialis 


*- Aldus Man, Pref, in Cicer. Parad. 
+- Ubi ſupra, 
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tells us “, that he was informed by his father, who was preſent at 
this diſpute, that it was with one Archangellus Mercenarius, a fa. 
mous philoſopher, upon philoſophical ſubjects, in which he acquit- 
ted himſelf fo well, that his adverſary owned before the aſſembly 
that he had overcome him. 

From Venice he went to Mantua; at this time there was a gladi. 
ator at Mantua, who had foiled in his travels the moſt famous 
fencers in Europe, and had lately killed in that city three perſons 
who had entered the lifts with him; the Duke of Mantua was high- 
ly offended that he had granted this fellow his protection, ſince ir 
had ſuch a fatal conſequence: Crichton being informed of this, of- 
fered his ſervice to the Duke, to rid not only his dominions, but 
Ttaly of this murtherer, and to fight him for fifteen hundred piſ- 
toles: though the Duke was unwilling to expoſe ſuch a fine gen- 
tleman as our author, to ſuch an hazard, yet relying upon the re- 
port of his performances in all warlike atchievements, it was agreed 
to; and the time and place being appointed, the whole court were 
witneſs to the performance. In the beginning of the combat, 
Crichton was upon the defenſive, and the Halian attacked him with 
ſuch vigor and eagerneſs, that he began to grow faint, having over. 
- acted himſelf; then our author attacked him with ſuch dexterity 
and vigor, that he run him through the body in three different 
places, of which he immediately died. The huzza's and acclama- 
tions of the ſpectators were extraordinary upon this occaſion, and 
all of them acknowledged, that they had never ſeen art grace nature, 
nor nature ſecond the precepts of art, with ſo much livelineſs as 


* Ubi ſupra, 


they 
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they had ſeen that day; and to crown the glory of this action, 
Crichton beſtowed the prize of his victory upon the widows 
who had loſt their huſbands in fighting with this gladiator, 

Theſe, and his other wonderful performances, moved the Duke 
of Mantua to make choice of him tor preceptor to his ſon Vincent 
de Gonzagua, a prince of a riotous temper, and diſſolute life. The 
court was highly pleaſed with the Duke's choice, and for their di- 
verſion he compoſed a comedy, wherein he expoſed and ridiculed * 
all the weakneſſes and failures of the ſeveral employments that men 
betake themſelves to; which was looked upon as one of the moſt 
ingenious ſatires that ever was made upon mankind ; but that 
which was moſt wonderful and aſtoniſhing was, that he himſelf 
perſonated the divine, philoſopher, lawyer, mathematician, phyſi- 
cian, and ſoldier, with ſuch an inimitable grace, that every time 

| 1.8 he 


* The unhappy effect that this humour had on two maids of honor is admirably 
told by Sir Thomas Urquhart, a ſecond Rabelais, and the beſt tranſlator of that 
extravagant author. 

„They heard in him alone the promiſcuous ſpeech of fifteen ſeveral actors, by 
the various raviſhments of the excellencies whereof, in the frolickneſs of a jo- 
cound ſtraine beyond expeRation, the logo-faſcinated ſpirits of the beholding 
hearers and auricularie ſpectators, were ſo on a ſudden ſeazed upon in their 
riſible faculties of the ſoul, and all their vital motions ſo univerſally affected in 
this extremitie of agitation, that, to avoid the inevitable charms of his intoxi- 
cating ejaculations, and the accumulative influences of ſo powerful a tranſporta- 
tion, one of my Lady Dutcheſs chief maids of honor, by the vehemencie of the 
ſhock of thoſe incomprehenſible raptures, burſt forth into a laughter, to the 
rupture of a veine in her body; and another young lady, by the irreſiſtable 
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he appeared upon the theatre, he ſeemed to be a different perſon; 
but from being the principal actor of a comedy, he became the 
woful ſubject of a moſt lamentable tragedy, being moſt barbarouſ- 
ly murthered by his pupil, which happened thus : 

One night as he was walking alongſt the ſtreets in the time of 
the carnaval, and playing upon his guittare, he was attacked by 
half a dozen people in maſks; but they found that they had not 
an ordinary perſon to deal with, for they were not able to ſtand 
their ground againſt him, and having diſarmed the principal perſon 
amongſt them, he pulled off his maſk, and begged his life, telling 
him, that he was the prince his pupil. Crichton, who immediately 
knew him, fell down upon his knees, and told him that he was 
ſorry for his miſtake, and that what he had done was only in his 
own defence, and that if he had any deſign upon his life, he might 
always be maſter of it; and then taking his own ſword by the point, 


he 


«c 


violence of the pleaſure unawares infuſed, where the tender receptibilitie of her 
too too tickled fancie was leſt able to hold out, ſo unprovidedly was ſurpriſed, 
«« that, with no leſs impetuoſitie of ridibundal paſſion then (as hath been told) 
«« occaſioned a fracture in the other young ladie, ſhe, not able longer to ſupport 
„the well beloved burden of ſo exceflive delight, and intranſing joys of ſuch 
„Mercurial exhilirations through the ineffable extaſie of an over maſtered appre- 
henſion, fell back in a ſwoon, without the appearance of any other life into 
her, then what by the moſt refined wits of theological ſpeculators is conceived 
© to be exerced by the pureſt parts of the ſeparated entelechies of bleſſed Saints in 
their ſublimeſt converſations with the celeſtial hierarchies: this accident procured 
the incoming of an apothecarie with reſtoratives, as the other did that of a ſur- 
geon with conſolidative medicaments.“ | 


Vindication of the honor of Scotland, &c. p. 111, 112- 
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he preſented him with it; which the prince taking in his hand, and 
not being able to overcome his paſſion for the affront that he 
thought he had ſuſtained, in being foiled with all his attendants, he 
immediately run him through the heart. 

What moved the prince to this ungenerous and brutal action, is 
variouſly conjectured; for ſome think that it was jealouſy, ſuſpect- 
ing that he was more in favors with a young lady whom he paſſion- 
ately loved than he was. Others ſay, that it was only to try his 
valor, and the effect of a drunken ramble; but whatever was the 
cauſe of it, *tis certain that thus he died, in the beginning of the 
month of July, in the year 1583, in the thirty-ſecond year of his 
age, or, as Imperialis ſays, in the twenty-ſecond, 

His death was extraordinarily lamented by all the learned men 
in Europe, and from theſe 1talian writers, who knew, and were co- 
temporary with him, it is, that I have moſt of all that I have ſaid 
of him. Joannes Imperialis, a doctor of medicine of Vicenza in 1taly, 
who has wrote our author's life, and who could not but know the 
truth of all, or moſt of what he has ſaid of him, ſince he lived upon 
the places in which they were acted, and who had them from his 
father, who was an eye and ear witneſs to them, ſays *, © That he 
vas the wonder of the laſt age, the prodigious production of na- 
* ture, the glory and ornament of Parnaſſus in a ſtupendious and 
* an unuſual manner, and as yet in the judgement of the learned 
* world, the Phenix of literature, and rather a ſhining particle of 
** the Divine Nature and Majeſty, than a model of what human 
nature and induſtry can attain to. And what can be more,” 


* Muſzum Hiſtor. p. 241. 
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continues he“, © above our comprehenſion, than in the 21ſt year 
* of his age to be maſter of ten languages, and to be perfectly well 
** ſeen in philoſophy, mathematicks, theology, the belles-lettres, 
and all the other ſciences; beſides, was it ever heard of in the 
* whole compals of this globe, that one with all this, ſhould be 
** found expert to admiration, in fencing, dancing, ſinging, riding, 
* and the other exerciſes of the gymnaſtick art ? Beſides all this, he 
is ſaid to have been one of the moſt beautiful, and one of the 
** handſomeſt gentlemen the world ever ſaw, ſo that Nature had 
taken as much care about his body, as ſhe had done about his 
** mind; and in one word, he was the utmoſt that man could come 
** to.” M. Bayle ſays 4, that he was one of the greateſt prodigies 
of wit that ever lived; and Fælix Aſtolfus that he had ſuch a prodi- 
gious memory I that he retained more books upon his mind, than 
any of his age had read; Plures libros memoriter tenebat quam qui/- 
quam ea etate legerat. 

And Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, having inſiſted on all the 
particulars of our author's life in a fuſtian and bombaſtical ſtrain, 
tells us, that in the comedy which he compoſed, and was an actor 
in before the court of Mantua, in the fifth and laſt act, he himſelf 
perſonated no leſs than 13 different characters of perſons and em- 
ploy ments in their different habits. 

And in his character of him, he tells us, that he gained the eſteem 
of all kings and princes, by his magnanimity and knowlege; of all 


* Muſzum Hiſtor, Imper. Joa. ibidem, Venetiis apud Juntas 1650, in 4to. 
+ Bib. Crit. 
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noblemen and gentlemen, by his courtlineſs and breeding; of all 
knights, by his honorable deportment and pregnancy of wit; of all 
the rich, by his affability and good fellowſhip ; of all the poor, by 
his munificence and liberality ; of all the old, by his conſtancy 
and wiſdom ; of all the young, by his mirth and gallantry ; of all 
the learned, by his univerſal Knowlege; of all the ſoldiers, by his 
undaunted valor courage; of all the merchants and artificers, 
by his upright and dealing and honeſty ; and of all the fair ſex, by his 
beauty and handſomeneſs ; in which reſpect, he was a maſter-piece 
of Nature. The reader,” ſays he, perhaps will think this wonder- 
ful, and ſo would I too, were it not that I know, as Sir Philip 
Sidney ſays, that a wonder is no wonder in a wonderful ſubject, 
and conſequently not in him, who for his learning, judgment, va- 
lor, eloquence, beauty and good fellowſhip, was the perfecteſt re- 
ſult of the joint labors of Pallas, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Venus 
and Bacchus, that hath been ſince the days of Alcibiades; and he 
was reported to have been enriched with a memory fo prodigious, 
that any ſermon, ſpeech, harangue, or other manner of diſcourſes 
of an hour's continuance he was able to recite without heſitation, 
after the ſame manner of geſture and pronunciation in all points, 
wherewith it was delivered at firſt ; and of fo ſtupendious a judge- 
ment, that nothing eſcaped his knowlege: And for the truth of 
all this, he appeals to above two thouſand witneſſes, that were ſtill 
alive, and had known him. And ſpeaking of his death, which he 
attributes to an amour, he tells us, that it was in the 32d year of his 
age; that the whole court went in mourning for him; that the epi- 
taphs and elegies that were compoled upon his death, if collected, 


would exceed the bulk of Hlomer's works, and that his picture was 
| ſtill 
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ſtill to be ſeen in the moſt of the bed-chambers and galleries of the 


Italian nobility, repreſenting him upon horſeback, with a lance in 


the one hand, and a book in the other “. 

Dempſter, who was cotemporary with him, and a profeſſor of the 
civil law at Bononia in Italy, agrees as to the moſt of what we have 
ſaid of him; but he tells us +, that he was for ſome time at Geneva. 
as he was on his travels to Tah, and that they offered him a con(. 
derable ſalary, if he would remain with them; but that he refuſed 
it, and that no man offered to detract from his juſt praiſes, bu: 
Trajano Boccalini; but that he being a perſon of no erudition, i: 
was rather a glory than any diſgrace upon him to be ſo treated by 
a perſon of his character. Yet the ſame Dempſter blames our au- 
thor very much, not for his boaſting of the endowments of his 
mind, but for his affirming that he was deſcended from the roya! 
family of Scotland. Many poems and epitaphs were compoſed up— 
on him, but I ſhall only inſert that of our countryman, Dr. Job: 


Zohnſton, in his inſcriptions upon our heroes, who makes him dic 
in the year 1581. 


* The print prefixed to this life was taken from a picture in poſſeſſion of 
Lord Elioch, Lord of Seſſions, copied from an original belonging to Mr. Grahan: 


of Airth, I am told that there is a very fine portrait of this celebrated perſon 


the property of Mr, Morri/on of Bogny, which was ſent from 1taly by Crichton 
a ſhort time before he was killed. 


+ Hiſt. Eceleſ. Gen. Scot, ubi ſupra. 
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JACOBUS CRITONIUS CLUNIUS. 


Muſarum pariter ac Martis Alumnus, omnibus in fludiis, ipſit etiam Ttalis admirabilis, 
Maniue a Ducis Mantuani nocturnis inſidiis occiſus eft, Anno Chriſti 1581. 


T genus & cenſum dat Scotia, Gallia peQus 
Excolit : admirans Itala terra virum 
Ambit, & eſſe ſuum vellet; gens æmula vitam 

Abſtulit; an ſatis hoc dicat ut illa ſuum 


Mantua habet cineres ſcelus execrata nefandum, 
At tumuli tanto gaudet honore tamen. 


I have nothing of this author that is extant, but two poems, 
one in praiſe of the city of Venice, and the other addreſſed to Aldus 


Manutius *. Both which are in the firſt volume of the Delitie 
Poetarum Scoticorum. 


Crichton replies to one of the Naiads of the Po who appeared to him on his 
arrival at Venice: 


Fateor me, candide Naias, 
Promeritum quzcunque fero: nec turpis egeſtas 
Infandumve ſcelus ſervi mea pectora vexat. 

At me quis miſerum magna cognoſcit in urbe 
Aut quis ad æquoreas flentem ſolatur arenas ? 


The Naid directs him to Al/dus : 
Hunc pete, namque regens filo veſtigia cæca 
Diriget ille tuos optato in tramite greſſus. 


Inde via pendet. Sequere hunc quæcunque jubentem, 
Sic te Diva monet ſævam quæ Gorgona geſtat, 
Que plerumque tuis preſens erit optima votis. 


Dempſter 
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Dempſter gives us the following catalogue of his works, where i: 
plainly appears, that he makes three books out of that placad 
which he affixed upon the gates of St. John and St. Paul's churches 
in Padua. 


The Catalogue of his Works. 


I. DA ad Laurentium Maſſam plures. 

II. Laudes Patavinæ, Carmen extempore effuſum, cum in Jacobi Moyſi 
Cornelii domo experimentum ingenii coram tota Academiz frequentia non fine 
multorum ſtupore faceret. 

III. Ignorationis Laudatio, extemporale Thema ibidem redditum poſt {ex 
horarum diſputationes, ut præſentes ſomnia potius fovere quam rem ſe veram 
videre affirmarint, ait Manutius. 

IV. De appulſu ſuo Venetias. Delitiæ Poet. Scot. Vol. I. p. 268. 

V. Odæ ad Aldum Manutium. Del. Poet. Scot. Vol. I. p. 269. 

VI. Epiſtolæ ad Diverſos. 

VII. Præfationes ſolemnes in omnes ſcientias ſacras & profanas, 

VIII. Judicium de Philoſophis. . 

IX. Errores Ariſtotelis. 

X. Armis an Literz præſtant, Controverſia oratoria, 

XI. Refutatio Mathematicorum. 

XII. A Comedy in the Italian Language. 
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NUMBER IV. 


OF THE MURDER OF A LAIRD or INN EZ, 
AS RELATD IN THE OLD ACCOUNT. 


OHN Lord Innes, having no children, ſettles his eſtate upon his 

next heir and couſin Alexander Innes of Cromy, and ſeems to 
ſuffer him to enjoy his title and poſſeſſions in his life time. Robert 
Innes of Innermarky, another cadet of the family, is diſguſted to ſee 
Innes of Cromy endowed with ſo much power and preferred to him. 
He alarms Lord John, and makes him repent ſo far of what he had 
done, that he joins in conſpiracy with Innermarky to aſſaſſinate his 
couſin Alexander. The author ſays, ** John being brought over to 
his minde (viz. Innes's of Innermarky) there wanted nothing but 
a conveniency for putting y* purpoſe to execution, which did offer 
itſelf in y. month of Apryle 1580, at wa tyme Alex, being called 


upon ſome buſines to Aberdeen was obliged to ſtay longer there then 


he intended, by reaſone that his only ſone Robert a youth of 16 yeirs 
of age hade fallen ſick at the college, and his father could not leave 
the place untill he ſaw qt became of him. He hade tranſported him 
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out of the old toune, and hade brought him to his own lodgeing in 
the new toune ; he hade allo ſent ſeveral of his ſervants home from 
tyme to tyme to let his Lady know the reaſone of his ſtay, by means 
of theſe ſervants it came to be known perfectly at Kinnardy in qt cir- 
cumſtance Alexander was at Aberdeen, qr he was lodged, and how 
he was attended, which invited [nnermarky to take the occaſione. 
Wl erefore getting a conſiderable number of aſſiſtants with him, he 
hade Laird John ryde to Aberdeen: they enter the toun upon the 
night, and about middnight came to Alexander's lodgeing. 

The outer gate of the cloſs they found oppen, but all the reſt 
of the doors ſhutt; they wer afraid to break up doors by violence, 
leaſt the noiſe might alarm the neighbourheed, but choiſed rather to 
ry ſe ſuch a cry in the cloſs as might obleidge thoſe who wer within 
to oppen the door and ſee qt it might be. The feuds at that tyme 
betwixt the familys of Gordone and Forbes wer not extinguiſhed, 
therfor they ryſed a cry, as if it hade been upon ſome out fall among 
theſe people, crying help a Gordon, a Gordon, which 1s the gathering 
word of the friends of y* familie. 

Alexander, being deeply intereſted in the Gordon, at the noiſe of 
the cry ſtarted from his bedd, took his ſword in his hand and op- 
pened a back door that led to y* court below, ſtept down three or 
four ſteps and cryed to know qt was the matter. Inmermarky who 
by his word knew him, and by his whyt ſhirt decerned him perftect- 
ly, cocks his gun and ſhootts him through the body in ane inſtant, 
As many as could get about him fell upon him and butchered him 
barbarouſly. Innermarky perceaveing in the mean tyme y* Laird 
John ſtood by, as either relenting or terified, held the bloody dag- 


ger to his throatt that he hade newly taken out of the murthured 


body, 
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body, ſwearing dreadfully yt he would ſerve him the ſame way if he 
did not as he did, and ſo compelled him to draw his dagger and 
ſtab it up to the hilts, in the body of his neareſt relatione, and the 
braveſt that boare his name. After his example all who wer ther 
behooved to do the lyke, that all might be alyke guilty; yea in 
proſecutione of this, it has been told me that Mr. John Innes, after- 
wards Coxtoune, being a youth than at ſchooll, was ryſed out of his 
bedd and compelled by [znermarky to ſtab a daggar unto the dead 
body, that the more might be under the ſame condemnatione ; a 
very crafty cruelty, 

The next thing looked after was the deſtructione of the ſick youth 
Robert, who hade lyein y* night in a bedd by his father, but upon 
the noyſe of qt was done, hade ſcrambled from it, and by the help 
of one John of Culdreaſons, or rather of ſome of the people of the 


houſs, hade got out at ane unfrequented bak door into the garden 


and from ye into a neighbour's houſs, q: he hade ſhaltered ; the 
Lord in his providence preſerveing him for the executing vengence 
upon theſe murthurers for the blood of his father. 

Then Janermarky took the dead man's ſignet ring, and ſent it to 
his wite, as from her huſband, by a ſervant whom he hade purchaſed 
to that purpoſe, ordering her to ſend him ſuch a particular box 
qch contained the bond of Tailie, and all yt hade followed thereupon 
betwixt him and Laird John, whom the ſervant ſaid he hade left 
we his mi at Aberdeen: and yt for diſpatch he hade ſent his beſt hors 
with him, and hade not taken leaſure to writ, but ſent the ring. 
Though it troubled the woman much to receave ſuch a blind mea- 
ſage, yet her huſband's ring, his own ſervant and his horſs, prevailed 
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fo with her, togither with the man's importunity to be gone, that 
ſhee delivered to him q* he ſought, and let him go. 

There happened to be then about the houſs a youth related to the 
family, who was courious to go to the lenth of Aberdeen, and ſee 
the young Laird who hade been ſick, and to whom he was much 
adifted. This youth hade gone to the ſtable to interceed with the 
ſervant that he might carrie him behind him, and in his diſcourſs 
hade found the man under great reſtraint and confuſion of minde, 
ſometyme ſayeing he was to go no further than Kinnardy (which in- 
deed was the truth) and at oy* tymes that he behooved to be imme- 
diately at Aberdeen. 
This brought him to be jealous, though he knew not qt, but 
further knowledge he behoved to have, and therfor he ſtept out a 
little beyond the entry, watching the ſervant's comeing, and in the 
by going ſudently leapt on behind him, and would needs either go 
alonges with him, or have a fatisfieing reaſone, why he refuſſed 
him. 
The conteſt became ſuch betwixt them, that the ſervant drew 
his durk to ridd him of the youth's trouble, qc the other wrung 
out of his hands, and down right killed him w* it, and brought 
back the box w® the writs and horſs to the houſs of Ines (or Cromie, 
I know not qch.) 
As the lady is in a confuſione for qt hade fallen out, ther comes 
ancother of the ſervants from Aberdeen, who gave ane account of 
the ſlaughter, ſo that ſhee behooved to conclude a ſpeciall hand of 
Providence to have been in the firſt paſage. Her next courſs was 
to ſecure her huſband's writts the beſt ſhe could, and flee to her 
friends for ſhalter, by whos means ſhe was brought w* all ſpeed to 
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the king, befor whom ſhee made her complaint. And qt is heir 
ſet doun is holden by all men to be true matter of fact. 

The Earle of Huntly imediatly upon the report of the laughter 
concerned himſelf becauſs of his relatione to the dead, and looked 
out for his ſon, whom he inſtantly carried to Edinburgh, and put 
him for ſhalter into the family of the Lord Elphinſtoune, at that tyme 
Lord high Treaſurer of the kingdome. 

Innermarky and Laird John, after the ſlaughter, came back to the 
Lord Saltoun's houſs, who leived then at Rothimay, and is thought 
to have been in the knowledge of qt they hade been about, for 
certaine it is they wer ſupported by the Abernethys, ay untill the 
law went againſt them. From Rothymay they went with a conſi- 
derable party of horſs, and repoſceſt Laird John in all the parts of 
the eſtate of Innes. And Innermarky, to make the full uſe of qt he 
hade ſo boldly begun, did upon the ſeventein Maii 1580, which 
was 5 weeks after the ſlaughter, take from Laird Joby a new diſ- 
poſitione of the eſtate of Hines. 

By what is ſaid Innermarty may appeir to have been a man full 
of unrighteouſneſs, craft and cruelty; yet ſome ſay for alleviatione of 
his fact, that he having his chieff's favour hade got the firſt diſpoſi- 
tion of his eſtate failicing airs of himſelf, but that Cromy had taken 
a poſterior right and hade ſupplanted Imermarky, for q he in re- 
venge had killed him, &c. But falſneſs of the allegance (mean as 
it is) is plaine paſt contradictione, from the above narraitted writ, 
qch was given to Innermarky but 40 days after the ſlaughter of 
Cromy. 

For two full yeirs Iunermarky and John hade poſſeſt the eſtate of 
2 ſtrenthening themſelfs with all the friendſhip they could ac- 


quyre, 
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quyre; but being in end declaired out lawes, in the 34 yeir Robert 
Laird of Innes, the ſon of Alex”, came North with a commiſſion a- 
gainſt them and all others concerned in the ſlaughter of his father, 
This Robert was a young man well endued w* favour and under- 
ſtanding, which had ingaged the Lord Treaſurer ſo far to wedd 
his intereſt, that he firſt weded the young man to his daughter, and 
then gott him all the aſſiſtance requiſit to poſſeſs him of his eſtate, 
q® was no ſooner done but he led waſt the poſſeſſions of his ene- 
mies; burning and blood ſhed was acted by both partys with ani— 
mouſly enough. 

In the mean tyme Laird John had run away to ſeek ſome lurking 
place in the South, qr he was diſcovered by the friends of the Lord 
Elphinſtoune, and by them taken and ſent North to the Laird Ro- 
bert, who did not put him to death, but took him bound to various 
ſorts of performances, as appears by the contract betwixt them in 
Anno 1585: one groſs was, yt he ſhould deliver up the chartor 
chiſt, and all the old evidents, q“ he and Iunermarky had ſeaſed, 


and which J doubt if ever he faithfully did, els this relation hade 


been with leſs pains and more fully inſtructed, 

As to Innermarky, he was forced for a while to take the hills, 
and when he wearied of that, he hade a retreat of a difficult access 
within the houſs of Edinglaſy, q he ſleeped in little enough ſecu- 
rity; for in September 1584, his houſs was ſurpryſed by Laird Robert, 
and that reteiring place of his firſt entred by Alexander Iunes, after- 
wards of Cots, the ſame who ſome yeirs before had killed the ſervant 
who came from [nnermarky with the falſe tokin for y“ writs, and 
who all his lyfe was called Craigg in pecirill, for venturing upon 
Innermarky then deſperat, and whos cruelty he helped to repay it 
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in its own Coine; ther was no mercy for him, for ſlain he was, and 
his hoar head cut off and taken by the widdow of him whom he 
hade ſlain, and caried to Edinburgh and caſten at the King's feett, a 
thing too maſculine to be commended in a woman. 
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NUMBER V. 


Or CATHNESS, ST RAT HNAVER. 
and SUTHERLAND; 


By the Rev. Mr. ALEXANDER Pop, Miniſter of Rzav. 


S the Pi#s poſſeſſed the Northern parts of Scotland of old, as 

they did the moſt fertile parts of the South, and were expelled 

in the year 839, we have very little of their hiſtory: what preſerves 

the remembrance of that people is only the round buildings wherein 

they dwelt, of which there are numbers over all the North, parti- 
cularly Sutherland, Cathneſs, and Orkney. 

It is obſervable in theſe buildings, that there is no mortar of any 
kind, neither clay nor lime; nor had they any notion of caſting an 
arch. They conſiſt of the beſt ſtones they could find, well laid and 
Joined ; the wall was ſometimes 14. feet thick, and the great room, 
which was quite round, 22 feet diameter; the perpendicular wall 
12 feet high; and the roof was carried on round about with long 


ſtones 
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ſtones, till it ended in an opening at the top; which ſerved both for 
light and a vent to carry off the ſmoke of their fire. Where the 
ſtones were long and good, they had ſmall rooms for ſleeping in the 
thickneſs of their wall. The door or. entry was low, 3 feet for 
ordinary, ſhut up by a large broad ſtone.” There is one of them 
entire in the pariſh of Loth, which the biſhop of Ofſory viſited and 
examined. It is the only one that is ſo, as far as I could find, ex- 
cepting one at Suiſgil in the pariſh of Rildonnan. It is to be obſerved 
that where the ſtones were not flat and well bedded, for fear the 
outer wall ſhould fail, they built great heaps of ſtones to ſupport it, 
ſo that it looks outwardly like a heap without any deſign, which is 
the caſe at Loth beg in the pariſh of Lothis. At the deſire of the 
Biſhop of Oſſory I meaſured ſeveral of them, and ſaw ſome quite 
demoliſhed. We found nothing in them but hand-mills, or what 
the Highlanders call Querns, which were only 18 inches diameter, 
and great heaps of deer bones and horns, as they lived much more 
by hunting than any other means. 

Figure 1. in table XLVI. repreſents the ſection of an entire build- 


ing. The thickneſs of the wall is about fourteen feet; the diameter 


of the area about twenty-two ;z the height to the ſpring of the arch 
twelve. 

Figure 2. inthe ſame plate, is the ground-plot with a view of the 
entrance; and of eight lodging-rooms of an oval form in the middle 
of the wall. 


Figure 1. in plate XLVII. ſhews a double houſe of the ſame kind 


in the valley of Loth. 
Figures 2. and 3. are what are ſtyled foreſt or hunting houſes ; for 
they are ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the antient inhabitants for 
XX retreats 
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retreats in the hunting countries. They conſiſt of a gallery, with a 
number of ſmall rooms on the ſides, each formed of three large 
ſtones, viz. one on each ſide, and a third by way of covering. Theſe 
are made with the vaſt flags this country is famous for, At the ex- 
tremity is a larger apartment of an oval figure, probably the quarters 
of the chieftain. The paſſage or gallery is without a roof; a proof 
that they were only temporary habitations, Their length is from 
fifty to ſixty feet. Theſe buildings are only in places where the 
great flags are plentiful, In Glen-Loch are three, and are called by 
the country people Uags. 

I beg leave to make a few more remarks on the round edifices, 
They were large or ſmall, according to the ſize or goodneſs of the 
ſtones in their neighborhood. The ſtones that formed the roof were 
placed thus : the largeſt lay loweſt, the remainder grew ſucceſſively 
ſmaller and thinner to the top; ſo that there was no danger of its 
falling in by too great a preſſure. The builders took great pains to 
bed their ſtones well; and where two met, they were wont to band 
them above by another, and to pin them tight to make them firm, 
The doors were always on the Eaſt ſide, and only three feet wide at 
the entrance, but grew higher within, and were cloſeq with a great 
flag. They uſually introduced water into theſe houſgg, where they 
formed a well, and covered it with a flag ſtone, A deep ditch ſur- 
rounded the outſides of many of theſe buildings. The dead were 
interred at ſome diſtance from the houſes. The cemitexies were of 
two kinds. In ſome places the deceaſed were placed within great 
circles of ſtones of a hundred feet diameter, and the corpſes covered 
with gravel, In other places, they were interred in cairns of a ſugar- 
loaf form ; ſometimes bones have been found in them, ſometimes 

urns 
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urns with aſhes, a proof that burning and the common ſpecies of 
interment was uſual. Sometimes the remains of iron weapons have 
been found, but ſo corroded that their form could not be diſtin- 
euiſhed. In one was found a brazen head of a ſpear nine inches 
long. 

if theſe buildings were the work of the Pi#s, they originally ex- 
tended over many parts of Scotland ſouth of this country. The laſt 
have been fo long in a ſtate of cultivation, that it is not ſurpriſing 
that we ſee none of theſe houſes at preſent, the ſtones having been 
applied to various uſes. Even in theſe remote parts, they are con- 
tinually deſtroyed as farming gains ground, they offer a ready quarry 
to the huſbandman for making incloſures, or other purpoſes of his 
buſineſs. 

From the extirpation of the Picts to the year 1266, Scotland was 
harraſſed by invaſions from the Norwegians and Danes, particularly 
the North part; for Harold the fair, King of Norway, ſeized Orkney 
in the latter end of the gth century. From Norway ſwarms came to 74 
Orkney, and the paſſage being ſo ſhort, all the North of Scotland was "64 
continually in arms. As nothing can be expected in that period but \ 
fighting, bloodſhed and rapine, we cannot look for improve. 
ments of any kind, and for that reaſon it is needleſs to attempt any 
particular hiſtory of it. It is true, Torfæus gives us ſome account * 
of that time, which is all that we have. | 19 

As to the family of Sutherland, they have poſſeſſed that country 
ſince the expulſion of the Ps, and have continued as Thanes and 
Earls to this time. That they are originally of German extraction, 
is evident from their arms, Doctor Abercrombie, in his Hiſtory of 
the Scots Heroes, mentions Donald T hane of Sutherland married to 

| R x2 a niece 
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a niece of King Kenneth II. May that good family continue and 
proſper | 

Lord Reay's family derive their original from Ireland, in the 12th 
century, when King William the Lion reigned. The occaſion of their 
ſettling in the North is mentioned by Torfæus, as captains of a num- 
ber of warriors to drive the Norwegzans out of Cathneſs. 

The Sinclairs Earls of Cathneſs are only of a late date. The fa- 
mily of Roſlin is their original. in Scotland: but their coming into 
England is as early as the year 1066 : for I find them mentioned 
among the commanders in the army of Milliam the Conqueror, in 
the roll of Battel abbey. They were firſt Earls of Orkney, then Earls 
of Cathneſs, and till continue in the perſon of William Sinclair of 
Ratter, who carried the peerage before the Britiſb parliament this 
preſent year 1772. | 

As for the hiſtory of theſe parts, I ſhall begin with 


EDRACHILIS. 


This pariſh, which belongs to the family of Reay, is all foreſt and 
rocks, little arable, and ſcarcely any plain ground, excepting the 
town of Scoury. The paſture 1s fine, and plenty of red deer, but the 
country at ſome diſtance looks as if one hill was piled upon another. 
The firth that runs far into. the land abounds with good fiſh, and 
herring in their ſeaſon, : 

Torfeus mentions a bloody battle fought in this firth, at a place 
called Glen du, by two pirates ; one of them he calls Odranus Gillius, 
the other Suenus, wherein the latter was victorious. There is like- 
wile a tradition of ſome bloody engagements betwixt the Mackays and 
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PARISsH oF DIURNE S8. 


This pariſh was of old a graſs room or ſhealing to the Biſhop of 
Cathneſs, and was diſpoſed of to the family of Sutherland by Bp. An- 
drew Stuart, and the family of Sutherland gave it to Lord Reay's fa- 
mily. Two pieces of antiquity are to be ſeen in this pariſh : 1ſt, 
Dornadilla's tower or hunting-houſe, which ſtands in Strathmore ; a 
very ſtrange kind of building, well. worth the ſeeing *. It is certain 
that the fineſt paſture is in the hills of Dzurneſs, which rendered it 
the beſt foreſt in Scotland of old. Our antient Scots Kings hunted 
there frequently, and it appears that this was a cuſtom as far back 
as the time of King Dornadilla. 2d. There is on the fide of a hill 
called Bui ſpinunn, a ſquare piece of building, about 3 feet high and 
12 ſquare, well levelled, called Carn nri, or King's carn, which pro- 
bably was the place where his Majeſty fat or ſtood, and ſaw the ſport, 
as he had from hence an extenſive proſpect. Torfæus mentions that 
one Suenus from Orkney waited on the King of Scotland as he was di- 
verting himſelf in the hunting ſeaſon in the hills of Diurneſs. This 
ſhould be in the days of Malcolm II. 

At Loch-eribel, on the North ſide, there is a plain rock which is 
ſtill called Lech vuaies, where they ſay that Hacon, King of Norway, 
ſlaughtered the cattle he took from the natives in. his return to 
Orkney, after the battle of Largis in the year 1263. Torfeus gives a 
journal of that expedition, and mentions King Hacon's landing there. 
But there is a tradition that a party of Norwegians, venturing too far 


A further account of this tower will be given in the Tour and Voyage of: 
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into that country, were cut to pieces; and that the place is called 
Strath urradale, from the name of the Norwegian commander: a 
cuſtom very common of old. 

The greateſt curioſity in this pariſh is a cave called Smet. It is 
a ſtupendous arch or vault, and runs under ground fo far that the 
extremity of it was never found, Donald Lord Reay, the firſt of 
that family, made an attempt, and we are told he proceeded very far, 
meeting with lakes, and paſſing through them in a boat: but, after 
all, was obliged to ſatisfy himſelf with ſeeing a part. 

Here are ſeveral caves that run far under ground, but Smory is the 
moſt remarkable. I am told that of late they have diſcovered in the 
manor or mains of Diurneſs, a hole of great depth: it was of old 
covered with large ſtones, but theſe it ſeems have mouldered away. 
So that it is the conjecture of many, that there are numbers of cavities 
of great extent, under ground, in this pariſh. 

This pariſh is all upon the lime ſtone, and abounds in marble; 
the part called ſtrictly Diurneſs, is a plain, the ſoil good, and the 


graſs incomparable, therefore capable of the higheſt improvement, 


The lakes are ſtored with the fineſt fiſh, and full of marle. The hills 
afford the beſt paſturage for ſheep, and the ſeas are well ſtored with 
fiſh. But the great diſadvantage to this country is, that it is expoſed 
to the North-Weſt ſtorms, which drive the ſand upon it, and have by 
that means deſtroyed ſeveral good farms, and threaten more harm 
daily. | . 

In this pariſh is a firth called Loch-Eribol; Torfæus calls it Goas- 
ford, or the firth of Hoan, an iſland oppoſite to it. This is one of 
the fineſt and ſafeſt roads for ſhipping in Europe; the navy of 
Great Britain can enter into it at low water, and find good anchoring. 


It 


ne 


It is a loſs that this incomparable bay has not been ſurveyed, and 
the different anchoring places marked, It would be a mighty 
bleſſing to mariners, being ſo near Cape Mratb, one of the moſt 
ſtormy capes in the world. For it would be a ſafe retreat to veſſels, 
in time of ſtorm, either ſailing; towards the cape, or'to thoſe that had 
the misfortune to receive any damage off it. Cape Wrath is alſo in 
the pariſh of Dzurneſs. 


PaRISsH or TON G U E. 


The antiquities of this pariſh are few. There is an old Daniſh 
building upon the ſummit of a hill, called Caſtel varrich, or Barr 
caſtle : for the Danes or Norwegians poſſeſſed that country for ſome 
time. Tongue is the ſeat of Lord Reay's family. This pariſh is 
rather better for paſture than tillage, but what corn ground they 
have is extremely good, Of old there was a fine foreſt in it, and 
there is {till plenty of deer. The anceſtors of Lord Reay's family 
drove the Danes from theſe parts. 

In this pariſh is a loch, called Loch-Hacon; in it an iſland, called 
Ilan Lachan Hacon, in which there is the ruin of a ſtone building 
with an artificial walk in it, called Grianan, becauſe dry and expoſed 
to the ſun. From which it appears that Earl Hacon, who poſſeſſed 
Orkney and Cathneſs, had a hunting houſe in this iſland, and lodged 
there with his warriors, in the hunting ſeaſon. The ſea- coaſt for the 
greateſt part is all rock, of a rough granite, or what we call win. 
Here is a promontory or cape, called hiten head, very ſtormy when 
it is a hard gale. 

There was formerly a chapel in an iſland near Skerray ; the com- 
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mon people call it the Iſle of Saints; it goes by the name of J/and 


comb, | 
Another iſland, called Ilan na nroan, all a high rock, but good 


land, and plenty of water and moſs. It might be rendered impreg- 


nable. Both theſe iſlands are in the pariſh of Tongue. I have been 
in an comb. If the ſand had not over- run a part, it would be a 
charming place. 


A bloody battle was fought in this pariſh, of old, by one 


of the anceſtors of Lord Reay, againſt one Angus Murray, a 


Sutherland man, wherein the Sutherland men were cut to pieces, 
The field of battle is called Drim na coub. And in the ſame 
place there was a ſkirmiſh betwixt Lord Reay's men, and a num- 
ber of Frenchmen that were on board the Hazard loop of war, 
in 1746: ſome of the French were killed, and the reſt taken 
priſoners, 

This pariſh is remarkable for an excellent ebb, where they have 
the fineſt cockles, muſcles, ſpout fſh, and flounders or floaks , 
which is a great bleſſing to the poor, and no ſmall benefit to the rich. 
And in the firth of Tongue there is a fine ifland, abounding with rab- 
bets, called Rabbet ie. It has many lochs, or freſh water lakes, ful] 
of the fineſt trout and ſalmon, 


Paris of F AR. 


The whole of theſe four pariſhes was of old called Strathnaver, 
from the river Navar, which was fo called, as ſome think, from the 
name of one of King Kenneth the Second's warriors. It is a noble 
body of water, well ſtored with ſalmon, having many fruitful and 
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beautiful villages on the banks of it, and is ſo inhabited for 18 
miles. 

At a place called Langdale there were noble remains of a Druidical 
temple, being a circle of 100 feet diameter, and ſurrounded with a 
trench, ſo that the earth formed a bank: in the midſt of it a ſtone 
was erected like a pillar, where the Druid ſtood and taught. The 
country people have now trenched or delved that ground, and ſown 
it with corn. There was in that town a large round building, and a 
place where they buried of old. 

This pariſh is of great extent, rather a country for paſture 
than tillage. A great battle was fought of old at a place called 
» Harald or Harald's field or plain, betwixt Reginald King 
of the Ifles, and Harald Earl of Orkney and Cathneſs. Harald 
was well drubbed; and the field of battle is full of ſmall cairns, 


where the ſlain are buried, and ſome large ſtones erected like 
pillars ſhew where perſons of note were interred. Torfæus tells 


a long ſtory about this affair; it ſeems that they had bloody 
ſkirmiſhes at „and near the manſe of Far, as appears 
from the number of cairns in both theſe places. There is a 
moſt curious ſepulchral monument in the churchyard of Far, 
which may be of that date; it is of hard hill granite, well cut, 
conſidering the æra of it. But what the meaning of the ſculpture 


is, we know not. Only we may guels, that the perſon for whoſe 


ſake it was erected, was a Chriſtian, becauſe of the croſs upon the 
ſtone ; and that he was a warrior, becauſe we ſee a ſhield or target 
upon it. I have taken a draught of it. 

In this pariſh, in old times, was a chapel at a town called Sail, 
upon the river Naver ; another in the extremity thereof, at Moudale ; 
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and another at Strathie, the moſt beautiful and fertile part of the 
pariſh. 

Betwixt Far and Kirtomy, in this pariſh, is a moſt ſingular cu- 
rioſity, well worth the pains of a traveller to view, being the 
remains of an old ſquare building or tower, called Borve, ſtand- 
ing upon a ſmall point joined to the continent by a narrow 
neck of land not ten feet wide. This point or head is very 
high, conſiſting of rock, and ſome gravel on the top; on both 
ſides is very deep water, and a tolerable harbour for boats, 
This tower ſeems to be built by the Norwegians; and the tra- 
dition is, that one Thorkel, or Torquil, a warrior mentioned by 
Torfeus, was the perſon that built it. They ſpeak likewiſe of 
a lady that was concealed there, ſhe is ſaid to be an Orkney 
woman, and Thorkel was an Orkney man. But what is moſt cu- 
rious, is, that through the rock upon which the tower ſtands, 
there is a paſſage below of 200 feet in length, like a grand arch 
or vault, through which they row. a boat. The writer has been 
one of a company that rowed through it. The paſſage is fo 
long, that when you enter at one end, you fancy that there is no 
poſſibility to get out at the other, et vice verſa. How this hard 
rock was thus bored or excavated, I cannot ſay; but it is 
one of the moſt curious natural arches, perhaps, in the known 
world. 

In this pariſh there is alſo a promontory, called Strathy head; 
Ptolemy the Geographer calls it Yervadrum, as he calls Cape 
Wrath, Tarvedrum, and Dung ſbey head, Berubium. Theſe three 
promontories run in a line, from N. W. to North, and jut far 
out into the ſea, having moſt rapid tides upon them. In Strathy 


bead 


the 
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head is a ſtately cave, called Uai nei, or cave where they find 
driven wood or timber. The entrance into this cave is very 
grand, the natural rock almoſt forming itſelf like the ſway of 
an arch: the writer hereof has admired the beauty of it. This 
promontory is the fineſt paſture for ſheep and goats in the North of 
Scotland. | 

To the North-Eaſt of Strathy there is a ſtone erected near the 
highway, with a croſs upon it, which ſhews its antiquity as a ſe- 
pulchral monument. Erected ſtones were the diſtinguiſhing marks 
of the graves of perſons of note in time of Paganiſm. And 
after Chriſtianity was planted in this kingdom, the diſtinction of 
Pagan from Chriſtian was, that a croſs was cut upon the ſepulchral 
monuments of the latter, I have ſeen many with this diſtinguiſhing 
badge. 

No doubt there are mines in this country, if perſons of ſkill 
examined our ſhores and rocks; as yet no pains have been 
taken. I have been told that there is at Loch-Eribol plenty of 
iron ſtone, and ſomething like a tin mine. As I do not under- 
ſtand theſe things, I chuſe to paſs them over. As for ſea-fiſh and 
ſhells, we have none extraordinary, It is true, in Cathneſs, John a 
Groat's buckies are very curious and beautiful, of which we ſhall 
take notice in the pariſh of Canneſbey. 


Parin or R E A T. 


Some part of this pariſh lies in the ſhire of Sutherland, but 
the greateſt part in that of Cazhneſs, that part in Sutherland is 
called Strath-Halladale, from Halladba Earl of Orkney, a Norwe- 
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gian, ſlain in battle in the beginning of the 1oth century. The 
field of battle is full of ſmall cairns, or heaps of ſtone. The 
commander in chief, and principal warriors ſlain in that action, 
are buried in a place apart from the field of battle: I have 
frequently ſeen the place. The tradition is, that Halladha is 
buried in a ſpot encloſed with a circular trench 10 or 12 feet 
wide, and that his ſword hes by his ſide. There was a ſtone 
erected in the middle of this circle, part of which ſtill remains. 
Near the field of battle ſtands a little town, called Dal Halladha, or 
Halladha's field. A river runs through Strath-Halladale, which is 
rather paſture ground on the ſides of it, for the eleven miles it is 
inhabited. ' 

The boundary betwixt Sutherland and Cathneſs, to the North, is 
called Drim Halliſtin. Cathneſs is a flat plain country, having few 
hills; the foil good,. and producing great. quantities of corn in 
fruitful ſeaſons ; it lies upon quarries of a black ſlate kind, and 
perhaps no country on.earth-excells it for ſmooth thin flags or ſlates 
of great dimenſions. As theſe flags may be ſeen. in all parts of the 
country, it is needleſs. to deſcribe them. The ſoil not being deep, 
and the country flat,, renders our highways very deep in winter, 
and very dry in ſummer. That part of the pariſh of Reay in the 
ſhire of Cathneſs, is excellent corn ground through the whole of it. 
It appears that many battles have been fought in it in former times, 
but we have no tradition concerning them. In later times ſome 
bloody ſkirmiſhes happened betwixt M Kay of Strathnaver, and 
Keith Earl Mareſchal; and alſo betwixt the Cathneſs and Strath- 
naver people. 

The following chapels ſtood in this pariſh of old; St. Mary's at 


Lybſter ; 
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Lybſter , St. Magnus's at Shebſber , one at Shail, another at Baillie, 
and a third in Shurerie ; beſides the pariſh kirk dedicated to St. 
Colman, at Reay. There is an old caſtle at Dunreay, and modern 
houſes both at Bighouſe and Sandſide. 

Lead mines are frequent in Cathneſs; but the country is ſg flat, 
that there is no working them for water. The molt promiſing mine 
is at Sandſide, being in the face of a rock near the fea, It might 
prove of value, if proper pains were taken to work it. The high- 
way runs near it. 

It ſeems that the Saxons, in the 5th century, plagued. this coun- 
try; and it is probable that Thurſo is ſo called from Horſa the 
Saxon general, who landed in the river of Thurſo, or Inver-Horſa, 
the landing-place of Horſa. And when the Saxons plundered Cath- 
neſs, it ſeems they had a bloody conflict with the natives. In this 
pariſh there 1s a place called Tout Horſa, or Horſa's grave, where 
they ſay that ſome great warrior was ſlain and buried; in the place 


is a great ſtone erected. Probably he was. one of Horſa's captains, 
This is the tradition, 


Pannen or TTHURSO 


Thurſo, or Twoer- Aorſa, ſo called from the Saxon general, is a 


town of an old date; we find mention made of it as a populous 
place in the 11th century, and from it the pariſh is denominated. 
Formerly a ſtrong caſtle ſtood in it, called Caſtrum de. Thor/a 
but no veſtige of it is now extant. The Earls of Cathneſs had 


a fine ſquare at Thurſo Eaſt now demoliſhed. The Biſhop of 
Cathneſs had a ſtrong caſtle at Scrabſter, near Thurſo, called the 


caſtle 
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caſtle of Burnſide, built in the 13th century, by Gilbert Murray, 
Biſhop of Cathneſs : the ruins are ſtill extant. Another caſtle 
ſtood at Ormly, near Thurſo; lately demoliſhed. At Murkil, to 
the Eaſt of Thurſo, there were great buildings of old; it was a ſeat 
of the late Earl of Cathneſs, and at Hamer he had a modern houſe, 
An old tower, {till extant, ſtands at Brines, three miles Weſt of 
Thurſo. | 

As for chapels and places of worſhip, one ſtood at Croſs Kirk, 
one at Brines, another at Gwic, and a ſmall chapel ſtood in the 
parks of Thurſo Eaſt, where Earl Harold the younger was buried, 
The walls are fallen down; but Mr. Sinclair of Ullſter, very 
generouſly is determined to encloſe that ſpot, becauſe that young 
nobleman is interred there. The church of Thurſo was the Biſhop's 
chapel ; and when he reſided in Cathneſs, he often preached there. 
I was told by the late Earl of Cathneſs, that there was a nun- 
-nery in antient times near his ſeat at Murtil. The country 
people call the place the Glaſters; but no veſtige of the build- 
ing is extant, excepting the remains of the garden wall, which 
encloſed a rich ſpot of ground. Torfeus ſays that a Queen of 
Norway lived ſometime at Murkil, He relates that Harold the 
bloody, ſon to Harold the fair, was baniſhed for his cruelty, 
with his Queen; and that his brother Hacon ſucceeded to the 
throne : but after Harold the bloody was ſlain in Exgland, his 
Queen returned to Orkney, and reſided ſome time at Murkil in 
Cathneſs. 

The ſame author mentions great battles fought in this pariſh ; 
one in the 11th century, on the plains of Thurſo Eaſt, betwixt 
T horfinnus Earl of Orkney, and one Karl or Charles, he calls him 


King 


bre 


r 


King of Scotland, or a General of the Scots army. Another bloody 
battle at Claredon, near Thurſo Eaſt, betwixt the Earls Harold the 
elder and younger. I have already told that Earl Harold the 
younger is buried near the field of battle, and a chapel erected over 
his grave, which is now to be encloſed by Mr. Sinclair of Ulb/er, a 
moſt promiſing youth. 

The Biſhop of Cathneſs, ſince the reformation, lived in a ſmall 
houſe at Scrabſter, which is ſtill extant, and belongs to the crown. 
He had a graſs room in the Highlands, called Dorary, where ſtood 
a chapel, called Gavin's Kirk, or Temple Gavin; the walls are till 


ſtanding. The river of Thurſo abounds with ſalmon, ten and eleven. 


_ laſts of fiſh have been caught. 


PaRIsH Or O LR I G. 


A fme corn country, two miles and a half in length, and a mile 


broad, or thereabouts. Nothing memorable in it. 


PARIsHR OF DU NN E T. 


The Northerly winds have covered a great part of this pariſh with 
ſand; a large tract of ground is ruined and not likely to be reco- 
vered. In this pariſh ſtands Dunnet head, or what Ptolemy calls Be- 


rubium, a large promontory, with a moſt terrible tide on the point 


of it. A hermit in antient times lived upon it, the ruins of his 
cell are extant, It is a fine ſheep paſture, The pariſh itſelf is an 
| excellent 
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excellent corn country. At Ratter is the ſeat of the preſent Earl of 
Cathneſs. | | 


PARIsH of CANNESBEY 


Is a fine corn country, Here was the antient reſidence of one of 
the Governors of Cathneſs, under the Norwegian Lords that held 
Orkney and Cathneſs. They dwelt at Dung /bey, and their office was 
called the Præfectura de Dungalſbeis. Torfæus mentions bloody 
battles fought betwixt the Scots and Norwegians, near Dungiſby, in 
the 10th century. And Emin, King of Scotland, fought an army of 
Orkney men, at Huna in this pariſh, and deſtroyed their King and 
his army. Here was, formerly, beſides the pariſh church, a chapel 
at St. John's head, near Mey, and another at Frefwick. 

At Mey there is a beautiful, ſtrong caſtle, belonging to Sir John 
Sinclair. Here a kind of coal is found, like the Lanſtaſfen coal in 
Wales. At Freſwick ſtands a large modern houſe, the ſeat of Mr. 
John Sinclair. And there is a ſtrong old caſtle, built on a high rock 
joined to the continent by a narrow neck of land to the South of 
Freſwick. Torfæus calls it Lambaburgum ſive caſtrum agnorum. It 
ſuſtained a memorable ſiege in the 12th century. In later times it 
was poſſeſſed by Mouat of Bucholly. The common people call it 
Buccle's caftle, a corruption of Bucchollie's caſtle. In Dungiſiy, the 
rapid tides of the Pentland throw up vaſt quantities of moſt beauti- 
ful ſea ſhells, abundance of which are carried South for ſhell work. 
They are called John a Groat's buckies. The town and ferry be- 


longed of old to a gentleman of the name of Groat. 
| | An 
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An iſland belongs to this pariſh, called Stroma, in which there is 
a vault where they bury, built by one Kennedy of Carnmuch. The 
coffins are laid on ſtools above ground, But the vault being on 
the ſea edge, and the rapid tides of the Pentland firth running by it, 
there 1s ſuch a ſaltiſh air continually, as has converted the bodies 
into mummies; infomuch, that one Murdo Kennedy, fon of Caru- 
mich, is ſaid to beat the drum on his father's belly. 


PARISsUH oF WICK, 


An excellent corn country, and a fruitful ſea; 2000 barrels of 
herrings were caught here in the year 1771. There was a chapel 
near Caſtle Sinclair, called St. Tay, another at Ulbſter, and a third 
at Kilmiſter. The caſtle of Girnigo is the oldeſt building in this 
pariſh. I cannot find out by whom it was erected. It is probable 
ſome ſtrong building ſtood here before the preſent ruinous houſe 
was erected. It ſtands on a rock in the ſea, Near it ſtood Caſtle 
Sinclair, built by George Earl of Cathneſs; a grand houſe in thoſe 
days. Not far from it ſtood the caſtle of Akergi/, built by Keith 
Earl Mareſchal: but this place is now rendered a moſt beautiful 
and convenient ſeat, by Sir William Dunbar of Hemprigs, the pro- 
prietor. In the old tower is the largeſt vault in the North of Scot- 
land, beautified with elegant lights and plaiſtering, by Sir William; 
ſo that it is now the grandeſt room in all this part of the country. 

The town of Wick is a royal burgh, now riſing ſince the herring 
fiſhery has proſpered. To the South of it ſtands an old tower, 
called Lord Olifant's caſtle, A copper ore was diſcovered there, 
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and wrought for ſome time, but I do not find they have proceeded 
in it, 

In this pariſh there is a haven for fiſhing boats, called }/þaligo, 
which is a creek betwixt two high rocks. Though the height of 
one of theſe rocks is ſurprizing, yet the country people have made 
ſteps by which they go up and down, carrying heavy burdens on 
their back; which a ſtranger, without ſeeing, would ſcarcely be- 
lieve. This is a fine fiſhing coaſt, 

There was a battle fought at Old Namerluch, in 1680, betwixt 
the Earl of Cathneſs, and Lord Glenurchy. 


PARISH of LATHRONE. 


Eighteen miles long; partly paſture, partly corn ground. It has 
a chapel at Eaſter Clyth, and another at the water of Dunbeath, be- 
ſides the pariſh kirk. 

At the loch of Stemſter, in this pariſh, ſtands a famous Druidical 
temple. I have viewed the place: the circle is large, above 100 
feet diameter; the ſtones are large and erect; and to ſhew that the 
planetary ſyſtem was obſerved by them, they are ſet up in this 
manner, I: 2: 3: 4: 5: 6: 7. Then the ſame courſe begins again; 
1: 2: 3: 4: &, Few of the ſtones are now fallen. Near the 
temple there is a ruin, where the Arch-Druid; it ſeems, reſided, 


I find no ſuch large Druid temples in the country; as for ſmall 


ones, they are generally found in many places. 

Upon a rock in the edge of the ſea, in Eaſter Clyth, there is an 
old building, called Craner Gunn's caſtle, This gentleman of the 
name of Gunn, was Coronator or Juſticiary of Cathneſs: he was 

baſely 
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baſely murthered, with ſeveral gentlemen of the name, and of other 
names, in the kirk of St. Teay, near Caſtle Sinclair, by Keith Earl 
Mareſchal. The ſtory is told at full length in the hiſtory of the 
family of Sutherland. This happened in the 15th century, At 
Mid Clyth there was a large houſe, built by Sir George Sinclair of 
Clyth. At Nottingham there is an elegant new houſe, built by Capt. 
Sutherland of Farſe : near this is the pariſh kirk. There is a ſtrong 
old caſtle at Dunbeath; and near Langwall is a ſtrong old ruin, 
ſaid to be Ronald Cheir's caſtle; he lived in the 14th century, and 
was a great hunter of deer, as will be told when we come to ſpeak 
of the pariſh of Haltirk. He had a third part of Cathneſs in pro- 
perty : his great eſtate was divided betwixt his two daughters; one 


of which became a nun, the other married the anceſtor of the 
Lord Duffus. 8 


There is an old building at Lathrone, called Harold tower, ſaid 
to have been built by wicked Earl Harold, in the 12th century. 


We read of bloody encounters in this pariſh, betwixt the Cathneſs 
men, and Hugo Freſtin Earl of Sutherland: and likewiſe many con- 
flicts betwixt the two countries in after-times, Torfæus ſays that 
King William the Lion marched into Cathneſs with a great army, 
and encamped at Ouſdales, or Eiſtenſdale. This expedition of his 
| Majeſty's, was to drive out wicked Earl Harold the elder, who had 


ſlain Harold the younger. The King ſeized Cathneſs as a conqueſt, 
then Earl Harold ſubmitted himſelf to him. 


PARISH Or LOT. 


A fine corn country; much harraſſed of old by the Danes, or 


2 2 2 Norwegians. 
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and wrought for ſome time, but I do not find they have proceeded 
in it. 

In this pariſh there is a haven for fiſhing boats, called }/þaligo, 
which is a creek betwixt two high rocks. Though the height of 
one of theſe rocks is ſurprizing, yet the country people have made 
ſteps by which they go up and down, carrying heavy burdens on 
their back; which a ſtranger, without ſeeing, would ſcarcely be- 
lieve. This is a fine fiſhing coaſt, 

There was a battle fought at Old Namerluch, in 1680, betwixt 
the Earl of Cathneſs, and Lord Glenurchy. 


PARISRH of LATHRONE. 


Eighteen miles long ; partly paſture, partly corn ground. It hag 
a chapel at Eaſter Clyth, and another at the water of Dunbeath, be- 
ſides the pariſh kirk. | 

At the loch of Stemſter, in this pariſh, ſtands a famous Druidical 
temple. I have viewed the place: the circle is large, above 100 


feet diameter; the ſtones are large and erect; and to ſhew that the 
planetary ſyſtem was obſerved by them, they are ſet up in this 


manner, I: 2: 3: 4: 5: 6: 7. Then the fame courſe begins again; 
1: 2: 3: 4: &, Few of the ſtones are now fallen, Near the 
temple there is a ruin, where the Arch-Druid; it ſeems, reſided. 


I find no ſuch large Druid temples in the country; as for ſmall 


ones, they are generally found in many places. 
Upon a rock in the edge of the ſea, in Eaſter Chth, there is an 


old building, called Cruner Gunn's caſtle, This gentleman of the 


name of Gunn, was Coronator or Juſticiary of Cathneſs: he was 
| baſely 
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baſely murthered, with ſeveral gentlemen of the name, and of other 
names, in the kirk of St. Teay, near Caſtle Sinclair, by Keith Earl 
Mareſchal. The ſtory is told at full length in the hiſtory of the 
family of Sutherland. This happened in the 15th century, At 
Mid Clyth there was a large houſe, built by Sir George Sinclair of 
Clyth. At Nottingham there is an elegant new houſe, built by Capt. 
Sutherland of Farſe : near this is the pariſh kirk. There is a ſtrong 
old caſtle at Dunbeath; and near Langwall is a ſtrong old ruin, 
ſaid to be Ronald Cheir's caſtle; he lived in the 14th century, and 
was a great hunter of deer, as will be told when we come to ſpeak 
of the pariſh of Halkirk. He had a third part of Cathneſs in pro- 
perty : his great eſtate was divided betwixt his two daughters ; one 
of which became a nun, the other married the anceſtor of the 
Lord Duffus. in 

There is an old building at Lathrone, called Harold tower, ſaid 
to have been built by wicked Earl Harold, in the 12th century. 

We read of bloody encounters in this pariſh, betwixt the Cathneſs 
men, and Hugo Freſtin Earl of Sutherland : and likewiſe many con- 
flicts betwixt the two countries in after-times, Torfæus ſays that 
King William the Lion marched into Cathneſs with a great army, 
and encamped at Ouſdales, or Eiſtenſdale. This expedition of his 
Majeſty's, was to drive out wicked Earl Harold the elder, who had 


ſlain Harold the younger. The King ſeized Catbneß as a conqueſt, 
then Earl Harold ſubmitted himſelf to him. 


PARISH Or LO TH. 


A fine corn country; much harraſſed of old by the Danes, or 
| Z 22 Norwegians. 
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Norwegians. In it are St. Ninian's chapel at Navidale, John the 
Baptiſts at the river Helmiſdale, St. Inan's. at Eaſter Gartie, and St. 
Trullen's at Kiniradwel, beſides the pariſh kirk. The caſtle. of 
Helmiſdale was built by Lady Margaret Baillie, Counteſs of Suther- 
land: and there was a ſquare or court of building at Craiag, erected 
by Lady Jane Gordon, Counteſs of Sutherland; no veſtige of it now 
extant. 


There is fine fiſhing in the rivers of Helmiſdale and Loth. The 


latter has a very high cataract, where the water pours from a high 


rock, and falls into a terrible gulph below. If this could be re- 
moved, this river would afford excellent ſalmon fiſhing. The hills 
in this pariſh were of old famous for hunting. At ——= there is 
a hunting houſe, probably built by the P:i#s, conſiſting of a great 
number of ſmall rooms, each compoſed of three large ſtones. Theſe 
buildings prove that a tribe lived here in the hunting ſeaſon. Near 
it ſtands a large Pictiſb caſtle, called Carn Bran, It ſeems that this 
Bran, or Brian, was ſome great man in thoſe days, and that all 
theſe accommodations were of his building. The quarry from 


whence the ſtones were carried to build this caſtle, is {till to be ſeen, 


and the road for their carriage viſible, being like a. ſpiral line along 
the ſide of the hill. 

I read of no battles in-this pariſh :. ſome bloody conflicts are told 
us, and theſe are to be ſeen in the hiſtory of the family of Sutherland. 
Near the miln of Loth beg is the entire P:#7s houſe, which the Biſhop 
of Ofſory entered. There is a fine caſcade as you travel along the 


ſhore under Loth beg, which makes a charming appearance when 


there is any fall of rain, or in time of a keen froſt. 


PARISH 
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PARISsH or CL YNE, 


Partly corn ground, and partly fit for paſture. There was a 
chapel at Dol, called St. Mahon, No. conſiderable buildings in 
this pariſh, Sutherland. of Clyne. had a good houſe; and Nicolas 
Earl of Sutherland had a hunting. ſeat. in the Highlands, called 
Caſtle Uain, but now demoliſhed. 

There is a tradition that a battle was fought at Kilalmkill, in this 
pariſh, wherein the country people routed the Danes. The com- 
mon marks of a battle are viſible there, viz. a number of ſmall 


cairns, Another bloody battle was fought at Clyue Milton, betwixt 


the Sutherland and Cathneſs men ; the ſlaughter was great, and the 
cairns, ſtill to be ſeen there, cover heaps of ſlain. 

The river of Brora affords a fine ſalmon fiſhery : it falls into 
the ſea at Brora, Within two large miles is the loch of that name, 
which abounds with ſalmon. From the loch the river lies to the 
Weſt; and at a place called Achir-na-hyl, is a moſt charming caſ- 
cade : here alſo they fiſh for pearls. On the top of a ſmall hill, 
near the houſe of Clyne, is a lime-ſtone quarry ; and in the heart of 
the ſtone, all ſorts of ſea ſhells known in theſe parts are found. 
They are freſh and entire, and the lime-ftone within the ſhell re- 
ſembles the fiſh.. The Biſhop of Offery employed men to hew out 
maſſes of the rock, which he broke, and carried away a large quan- 
tity of ſhells. Near the bridge of Brora there is a fine large cave, 
called Uai na Calman. The Biſhop of Offsry admired it, and ſaid 
there were ſuch caves about Bethlehem in Paleſtine. The coal work 


and ſalt work are obvious here. But at Strathleven, near the lea, 


there 
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there is a hermit's apartment, cut artificially in the natural rock, 
well worth a viſit from any curious traveller. 
I need not mention the artificial iſland in the loch of Brora, 


made by the old Thanes of Sutherland, as a place of refuge in 


dangerous times, Near that loch ſtands a high hill or rock, called 
Creig bam ir, on the ſummit of which there is great ſpace, This 
rock is fortified round; and as the neck that joins it to another 
rock is ſmall, it ſeems that when they were invaded by enemies, 
they fled to this ſtrong hold, and drove their cattle likewiſe into it 
for ſafery. Others ſay it was a place for keeping of a watch. 


PARISsH of GOL SPIE. 


This is a fine corn country. The pariſh kirk was of old at 
Culmalie; and at Golſpie the family of Sutherland had a chapel of 
eaſe, dedicated to St. Andrew the Apoſtle. In this pariſh ſtands 
the ſeat of the Earls of Sutherland, at Dunrobin; but during the 
Daniſh wars, they lived at a greater diſtance from the ſea, This 
pariſh affords no other great buildings; nor 1s there any tradition 
concerning any battles fought in it : ſmall ſkirmiſhes have happened 
here; particularly in the year 1746, when the Earl of Cromarty 


was taken priſoner. Moſt remarkable is the devaſtation done by 


ſand; large tracts of corn ground have been quite {poiled err 
and more miſchief is threatened yearly. 


PARISsH or DORNO CH. 


| 1 this pariſh ſtands the cathedral church of Cathneſs. The 
| Norwegians 
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Norwegians having murthered Biſhop John at Scrabſter, and Biſhop 
Adam at Halkirk, in the year 1222 ; Gilbert Murray, the ſucceeding 
Biſhop, built the cathedral at Dornoch, which was, when entire, a 
neat compact building. It was burnt in troubleſome times, and 
never fully repaired. The Biſhop had a ſummer reſidence at 
$kibo; but in winter he lived in his caſtle at Dornoch, the ruins of 
which are to be ſeen. There was a ſtately fabrick of a church, 
built in that town, in the 11th century, by St. Bar, Biſhop of 
Cathneſs ; but Bp. Murray thought it too ſmall : it ſtood where the 
council houſe now ſtands. We are told that the dioceſe of Cathneſs 
was not divided into pariſhes till the days of Bp. Murray; and that 
he tranſlated the Pſalms and Goſpels into the Trib language, or Scots 
Galic. The dignified clergy had houſes and glebes in Dornech ; 
theſe made up his chapter when there was occaſion to call one. It 
is a loſs that we have none of their records; nor indeed is it a great 
wonder, conſidering the daily invaſions of the Danes, which ended 
not till 1266. 

In Bp. Murray's time, there was a bloody battle fought at Hillon, 
near Embo; he and William Earl of Sutherland fought there againſt 
the Danes, and cut them to pieces. The Daniſb General was killed, 
and lies buried in Hilton. There was a ſtone erected over his grave, 
which the common people called Ree croſs, or croſs in Ri, or 
King's croſs, fancying that the King of Norway was there buried. 
A brother of the Biſhop was alſo killed in this battle; his body 
lies in a ſtone coffin in the Eaſt iſle of the cathedral, above ground, 
near the font. The hewn ſtone erected to the Eaſt of Dornech, 
is a trophy of this victory. It has the Earl of Sutherland's arms 
on the North fide, {till very viſible, and the Biſhop of Cathneſs's 


arms. 
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arms on the South ſide, but the heat of the ſun has quite deſtroyed 
the ſculpture. 

The driving of ſand is very hurtful to this pariſh, and threatens 
ſtill more harm. The only old buildings in it, excepting thoſe al- 


ready mentioned, is Skibo, Hugo Freſtin, Earl of Sutherland, gave 


theſe lands to Bp. Gilbert Murray, then Archdeacon of Murray, in 
1186. It paſſed through ſeveral hands, till at laſt it came to Lord 
Duffus's, and now it returns to the family of Sutherland. It was a 
great pile of building, ſurrounded with a rampart. The preſent 
modern houſe is ſtill habitable. The ſituation is moſt beautiful, 
and a fine houſe there would have a noble effect. Cyder hall is only 
a modern houſe, The plantations here, and at Skibo, are the moſt 
thriving in this pariſh. At the latter place a houſe was lately built 
in a very elegant taſte. Embo is an old building, the ſeat of the 
Knights of Embo. It is a pity that it has neither plantations nor 
policy about it. 


PARISH Or CREICH 


Has no great buildings in it. Palcroffi is the beſt. The great 


cataract at Inverſhin is a grand ſight. Such a large body of water 


pouring down from a high rock, cannot miſs affording entertain- 
ment. The river of Shin abounds with large ſalmon, and ſturgeons 
are often ſeen there. In the 11th or 12th century lived a great 
man in this pariſh, called Paul Meutier. This warrior routed an 
army of Danes near Creich. Tradition ſays that he gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to one Hulver, or Leander, a Dane; and with her, 
the lands of Strabobee; and that from that marriage are deſcended 
| the 
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the Clan Landris, a brave people, in Roſiſbire. The gentlemen of 
the name of Gray poſſeſſed Mertil- Creich, of an old date; and at 
Meydol there was a good houſe and orchard, which I believe are 
ſtill extant. I find no other memorabilia in the pariſh of Creich. 


PARISsH of LARG, 


The moſt remarkable thing in it is Loca-Shin, which is computed 
to be 18 miles long, with fine paſture ground on each ſide of it. 


What ſkirmiſhes have happened 1n this pariſh are mentioned in the 
hiſtory of the family of Sutherland. 


PARISsH oF ROGART. 


Conſiſts of good paſture and good corn land. A bloody battle 
was fought here, near Knechartol, in the days of Counteſs Elizabeth. 
Tradition ſays, that upon the field of battle ſuch a number of 
ſwords were found, that they threw numbers of them into a loch; 
and that in dry ſummers, they ſtill find ſome of them. There is a 
place in this pariſh called Morineſs, and Ptolemy the Geographer 
places there a people called the Morini. He alſo calls the river 
Helmiſdale, Ileas; and the natives call it in the Galic, Ilie, Avin 
Ilie, Bun Illie, Stra Allie. 


Paxisn or KILDONN AN. 


Conſiſts of a valley, divided into two parts by the river Helmiſdale, 


or Ilie, only fit for paſture, The pariſh kirk is dedicated to 
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St. Donan. A tribe lived here called Gunns, of Norwegian extracti- 
on : they have continued here upwards of 500 years, and contri- 
buted to extirpate the Danes out of Sutherland. They were in all 
times Satellites to the Earls of Sutherland. Their chieftain is lately 
dead, and repreſented by two boys; it were to be wiſhed that tome 
generous perſon would take care of their education. The moit re- 
markable piece of hiſtory relating to this pariſh, is what Torſfæus 
mentions, viz, That Helga Counteſs of Orkney, and her ſiſter 
Fraubaurk, lived at Kinbraſs, and ſupported a grand family there. 
This lady had a daughter called Margaret, who was educated in 
theſe deſarts, and there married Maddadius Earl of Athole, uncle's 
ſon to King David I. of Scotland. Theſe buildings were burnt, 
and reduced to heaps, ſo that we cannot diſcern what their model 
has been; at preſent, they are called Carn ſbuin. And Torfæus 
ſays that one Suenus burnt and demoliſhed them. 

What ſmall ſkirmiſhes have happened in this pariſh, are not 
worth mentioning, excepting what Torfæus mentions relative to 
Kinbraſs, betwixt Suenus an Orkney man, and Aulver Roſta, captain 
of a guard, which an old wicked lady, called Fraubaurk, kept to 
defend her. This lady, we are told, had ordered a party to go 
and murder Olafus, the father of Suenus, at Dung ſbey, which party 
Aulver commanded. They came to Dung /bey, and burnt that brave 
man, and ſix more with him, in his own houſe. Luckily the lady 
of the houſe was abſent, being invited to an entertainment in the 
days of Chriſtmas. Her ſon Gunnius, the anceſtor of the Gunns, 


was with her, and Suenus was alſo abſent, After many years 


Suenus comes with a party, attacks Aulver, and after a ſmart en- 
gagement defeats him, ſo that he fled, and as many as could made 


their 
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their eſcape with him. Suenus, after this, burns Fraubark, and all 
her family, and made a heap of the buildings. And though the 
ruins are great, yet no man can tell of what kind they were; that 


is, whether round like the P:ifþ houſes, or not. This happened 
in the 12th century. 


PARISsH or HALKIRK. 


Partly corn land, partly paſture. Many places of worſhip have 
been in this pariſh; ſuch as the pariſh kirk of Skinnan, the hoſpital 
of St. Magnus at Spittal, the walls of the church belonging to it 
being ſtill extant. The chapel of Olgrim beg. The chapel of St. 
Troſtin, at Weſtfield. The chapel of St. Queran, at Strathmore. 
Another chapel ar Dilred. And as the Biſhop of Carthneſs lived of 
old at Halkirk, his chapel was called St. Kathrin, of which there is 
no veſtige left but a heap of rubbiſh. 

The Norwegian Lords that were ſuperiors of Cathneſs, built the 
caſtle of Braal Here lived Earl John, who is ſaid to have cauſed 
the burning of the Biſhop of Cathneſs. This Biſhop, whoſe name 
was Adam, lived near the place where the miniſter's houſe ſtands, 
too near the bloody Earl. It is ſaid he was ſevere in exacting tithes, 
which made the country people complain : whereupon the Earl 
told them that they ſhould take the Biſhop and boil him, Accord- 
ingly they went on furiouſly, and boiled the Biſhop in his own houſe, 
together with one Serlo a monk, his companion, in the year 1222. 
King Alexander II. came in perſon to Cathneſs, and, it is ſaid, exc- 
cuted near 80 perſons concerned in that murder. The Earl fled, 
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but was afterwards pardoned by the King. However, ſome time a#- 
ter, he was killed in the town of Thurſo, by ſome perſons whom he 
deſigned to murder. At Braal there was a fine garden, beſide 
which they. catch, the firſt ſalmon from the month of November 
to the month of Auguſt. The ſituation is moſt beautiful, very 
well adapted for the ſeat of a great man. The caſtle of Dilred was 
built by Sutherland of Dilred, deſcended from the family of Suther- 
land. It is a ſmall building on the top of a rock. His fon, Alex- 
ander Sutherland, forfeited his eſtate ; and theſe lands were given to 
the anceſtor of Lord Reay, but now belong to Mr. Sinclair of Ulb- 


39 


Up the river ſtands an old ruin, called Lord Chein's, or Ronald 
Chein's, hunting houſe. ' He was the Nimrod of that age, ſpending a 
great part of his time in that exerciſe. The houſe ſtood at the outlet 
of a loch, called Locb-more, the ſource of the river of Thurſo, which 
abounds with ſalmon. Ronald Chein had a cruive on this river, with 
a bell ſo conſtructed, that when a fiſh tumbled in the cruive. the bell 
rang. The tradition 1s, that all theſe Highlands were then foreſt and 
wood, but now there is ſcarcely any wood. This loch is about half 
a mile long, and near that in breadth, and is the beſt fiſh pond in 
Britain; many laſts are caught every year on the ſhore of this loch, 
by the country people. Sixty nets are for ordinary ſhot on it in a 
night, and fiſh in every one. Many gentlemen clame a property in 
it, for which cauſe it is a common good to the country in general. 

There is in the town of North Calder an old ruin, called. Tullbcbb 
hoogie. Torfæus ſays that Ronald Earl of Orkney was treacherouſly 
murdered there by a ruffian he calls Thiorbiornus Klerkus, and a 
imart ſkirmiſh enſued. Thiorbiornus fled, and being hotly purſued, 

was 


END 


was burnt in a houſe where he took ſhelter, and eight more with him. 
This was in the 12th century. Two | battles were fought by the 
Danes in the dales of the pariſh of Halkirk, One at Toftin-gale, the 
grave of the foreigners. A Scots nobleman, whom Torfeus calls 
Comes Magbragdus, commanded on one ſide; and a Norwegian, called 
Liotus, on the other. Liotus was mortally wounded, and buried at 
Sten-hou, near the kirk of Watten. The other battle was fought at 
Halſary. The large ſtones erected at Rangag and thereabout, are 
ſepulchral monuments, where perſons of note. are buried. There 
was a battle fought in the 16th century, by the Gunns and others, 
at a place called Blarnandoſs, near Harpiſdale, wherein the Gunns were 
routed, The beautiful river of Thurſo runs through this pariſh, and 
numbers of ſalmon are caught in it. Pi#ifþ houſes are very nume- 
rous along the ſhore, but all fallen down. It is a moſt beautiful 


pariſh, and muſt have.of old abounded with game and fiſh, which. 


invited people to ſettle in it. Mr. Sinclair of Ulbſter, is proprietor 
of one half of it. 


PARISsH or. BO WAR. 


Here the Archdeacon of Cathneſs reſided. The Pope of Rome 
was, of old, patron. I have in my poſſeſſion, two preſentations 
from his Holineſs to the Archdeacon of Bowar. It was antiently 
a very extenſive pariſh, but now Watten is part of it. I know of 
no other place of ' worſhip, beſides the pariſh kirk, excepting the 
chapel of Dun, where a clergyman officiated, before the erection of 


the pariſh of Watlen. I know of nothing memorable concerning it. 


If. there ever were any grand buildings in it, no veſtiges of them 
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now remain, Torf#us mentions a great man that lived here in the 
12th century, named Maddan : one of whoſe ſons was ſtiled Magnus 
the Generous, the other Count Ottar of Thurſo, His daughter 
Helga married Harold the Orator, Earl of Orkney. Another marri- 
ed Liotus, a noble Dane, that lived in Sutherland. And the third 
was married to a Dane that lived in ————1n Orkney. 


PARISsH Or WAT TEN. 


A country fit for both tillage and paſture. The chapel of Dux 
ftands now in it. Here are no buildings but of modern date. The 
only memorable thing in this pariſh is the grave of Liotus, Earl of 
Orkney. At Sten-hou, near the kirk of Watten, ſtands a great rock 
upon a green ſpot of ground, which is ſaid to be the ſepulchral 
monument of this Earl. The Monkiſh tradition is, that St. Magnus 
converted a dragon into this ſtone. This is as true as what they 


relate of his croſſing the Pentland firth upon a ſtone, and that the 


print of the Saint's feet is viſible on the ſame ſtone in the kirk of 
Burrich, in South Ronaldſhaw in Orkney. 


N. B. In the hiſtory of the family of Sutherland, mention is 
made of one Sir Paul Menzies, Provolt of Aberdeen, who diſcovered 


a ſilver mine in Sutherland, and found it to be rich, but death pre- 


vented his working it. It ſeems he covered the place where he 
found it, and no perfon of {kill has obſerved it ſince that time. It 
is probable that Creig nargod is the place where this mine may be, 
and that this diſcovery was the cauſe of this appellation : for I can 
ſee no other reaſon for that name or deſignation. Perſons of ſkill 
ought to examine theſe bounds. Creign airgid, or the ſilver hill, 
is above Cullmalie. | | 
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NUMBER VI. 


Tux LIFE or SIX EWEN CAMERON, 
oF LOCHIEL, 


THIS memoir, ſo deſcriptive of the manners of the times, and the wild war 
carried on between the Hero of the piece, and Cromwe!'s people, was commu- 
nicated to me by a gentleman of Lochaber. It merits preſervation not ſolely 
on account of its curioſity ; but that it may prove an inſtructive leſſon to the 
preſent inhabitants of that extenſive tract, by ſhewing the happineſs they may 
enjoy in the preſent calm, after the long ſtorm of war and aſſaſſination their 
forefathers were curſed with. 


IR Ewen Cameron was born in February, 1629, He lived with 

his foſterfather for the firſt ſeven years, according to an old 
cuſtom in the Highlands, whereby the principal gentlemen of the 
clan are entitled to the tuition and ſupport of their chief's children 
during the years of their pupillarity. The foſterfathers were alſo 
frequently at the charge of their education during that period; and 
when 


hen the pupils returned home, theſe fathers gave them a portion 
equal to what they gave their own children; as the portion conſiſted 
in cattle, before they came to age it increaſed to a conſiderable 
height. ; 
Before his years of pupillarity et he was put — the 
charge and management of the Marquiſs of Argyle, the ſame who 
was executed ſoon after the reſtoration. The Marquiſs, intending 
to bring him up in the principles of the Covenanters, put him to 
ſchool at Inverara, under the inſpection of a Gentleman of his own 
appointment. But young Lochiel preferred the ſport, of the field 
to the labours of the ſchool. Argyle obſerving this, brought him 
back to himſelf, and kept a watchtul eye over him, carrying him 
along with him wherever he went. 

After the defeat of the Royaliſts at Philiphaugh, in * it hap- 
pened that as the parliament fat at Sr. Andrew's, on the trial of the 
priſoners of diſtinction there ſeized, Lochiel, who went there with 
the Marquis, found means to pay a viſit to Sir Robert Spotfwood, 
one of the priſoners, a few days before his execution. Then and 
there it was he received the firſt intelligence concerning the ſtate 
and principles of parties in Scotland. Sir Robert, happy to ſee his 
young vilitant, the ſon of his old acquaintance John Cameron, took 
the opportunity to relate in an eloquent manner, the cauſes of the 
preſent rebellion, and its hiſtory from its firſt breaking out, with a 
' view of the tempers and characters of the different factions that had 
conſpired againſt the Crown. He explained the nature of our 
conſtitution, inſiſted much on the integrity and benevolence of the 
King, but inveighed bitterly againſt his Scotch enemies; and con- 
cluded with expreſſing his aſtoniſhment how Lochiel's friends could 

put 
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put him under the charge of Argyle, and conjuring him to abandon 
chat part as ſoon as he could. This diſcourſe had ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the mind of Lochiel, that it continued all his life time. 

Some time after, Argyle addreſſed his pupil in a different tone, 
but had little influence over him: he never could be ſatisfied why 
ſo many brave fellows were executed, as he heard no confeſſions of 
guilt, as thieves and robbers are wont to make; but dying with 
the courage and reſolution of Gentlemen. After this, Lochie! was 
anxious to return to his country, inflamed with a defire of exerting 
himſelf in the Royal cauſe, and of joining Montroſe for that end. 
Upon the application of his uncle Breadalbane, and the Camerons, 
Argyle parted with his pupil; and he returned to Lochaber, to head 
his clan in the 18th year of his age. 

An opportunity of acting the Chief ſoon occurred. Glengary 
and Reppoch, Heads of two numerous tribes of the M*Donalds, re- 
fuſed to pay Lochiel certain taxations for ſome lands they held of 
him: Lochiel armed a body of the Camerons, with a view to compel 
them ; Glengary and Reppoch, finding him thus bold and reſolute, 
thought proper to ſettle their affairs amicably, and gave him no 
further trouble for the future. By ſuch determined conduct, Locb- 
aber enjoyed a profound peace for ſome little time, while the whole 
of Scotland beſides was a ſcene of war and bloodſhed. 

In 1651, Lochiel was honored with a letter from King Charles II. 
inviting him and his clan to uſe and put themſelves in arms, for the 
relief of their country and ſovereign ; in conſequence of which, 
early in ſpring 1652, after collecting his men, he was the firſt who 
joined Glencairn, who had juſt then ſet up the Royal ſtandard in the 
Highlands, In the different encounters his Lordſhip and the 
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Royaliſts had with Lilburne, Morgan, and others, Lochiel diſplayed 
more conduct and vigor than could be expected from one ſo young, 
and as yet unexperienced in the art of war. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in a particular manner in a ſkirmiſh which happened between 
Glencairn and Col. Lilburne, at Brea-mar, where he was poſted at a 
paſs, which he defended with great ſpirit, till Glencairn and his 
army retreated to a place of ſecurity, Lilburne, in the mean time, 
getting between Lochiel and the army, and finding it impoſſible to 
draw out the General to an engagement, made a violent attack up- 
on Lochiel + Lochiel, after making a bold reſiſtance for ſome time, 
at laſt retreated gradually up the hill, with his face to the enemy, 
who durſt not purſue him, on account of the ruggedneſs of the 
ground, and the ſnow that then covered it. Glencairn's army was at 
this time full of factions and diviſions; occaſioned by the number 
of independent chiefs and gentlemen in his army, who would not 
condeſcend to ſubmit to one another, either in opinion or action. 
Lochiel was the only perſon of diſtinction that kept himſelf diſen- 
gaged from theſe factions; for in order to avoid them, he always 
choſe the moſt diſtant parts, where his frequent ſucceſſes had en- 
deared him to the General, who recommended him in a ſtrong 
manner to the King, as appears by the following Letter his Majeſty 
{ent him. 


* To our truſty and well beloved the Laird of Lochiel. 


* CHARLES R. 
** Truſty and well beloved, we greet you well. We are inform- 
* ed by the Earl of Glencairn with what notable courage and 
* affection to us you have behaved yourſelf at this time of tryal, 


** when 


r 


*-when our intereſt and the honor and liberty of your country 
** 1s at ſtake; and therefore we cannot but expreſs our hearty ſenſe 
* of ſuch your good courage, and return you our princely thanks 
for the ſame; and we hope all honeſt men who are lovers of us 
* and their country will follow your example, and that you will 
<* unite together in the ways we have directed, and under that au- 
* thority we have appointed to conduct you for the proſecution of 
ſo good a work, ſo we do aſſure you we ſhall be ready, as ſoon 
as we are able, ſignally to reward your ſervice, and to repair the 
joſſes you ſhall undergoe for our ſervice, and ſo we bid you fare- 
* well. Given at Chantilly, Nov. 3. 1653. In the fifth year of 
our reign.” 

When General Middleton came from Holland, 1654, to take the 
command of the King's troops in Scotland, Lochiel joined him with a 
full regiment of good men, while many of the other heads of clans 
made their peace with General Mont, who had marched into the 
Highlands at the head of a ſmall army, giving another compo- 
ſed of horſe and foot to General Morgan. Many trifling conflicts en- 
ſued between theſe two generals and the Highlanders; but Lochie! 
being of the party who had oppoſed Morgan, an active and brave 
officer, run ſeveral hazards, and encountered many difficulties ; but 
his preſence of mind and reſolution never forſook him. 

Monk left no method unattempted to bribe him into a ſubmiſſion, 
Theſe propoſals were ſoengaging, that many of his friends importuned 
him to acceptof them; but he deſpiſed them all, and would not ſubmit, 
Monk finding all his attempts ineffectual, reſolved to plant a garriſon 
at Inverlochy, where Fort William now ſtands, in order to keep the country 
in awe, and their chief at home. Lochiel being informed of this deſign, - 
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thought the moſt ad viſable plan would be to attack the enemy on 
their march from Inuerneſs, imagining they would come from that 
place or that way; but the ſudden atrival of the Exgliſh at ſea diſ- 
concerted all his meaſures. They brought with them ſuch plenty 
of materials, and were in the neighhorhood of ſo much wood, that 
in a day's time after their landing, Col. Bigan, their commander, and 
the governor of the new fort to be erected, had ſecured his en 
trom all danger. 

Lochiel ſaw all their motions from a dana eminence, and 
ſeeing it impratticableito attack them with. any probability of ſuc- 


ceſs, retired to a place three miles Weſt ward, to a Wood on the 


North ſide of Lochiel, called Achdalew , from this he could have a 


full view of his enemy at Inverlochy. All his men he diſmiſſed to 


remove their cattle farther from the enemy, and to furniſh them- 
ſelves with proviſions: excepting about 38 perſons whom he kept 
as a. guard. He alſo had ſpies in and about the garriſon, who in- 
formed him of all their tranſactions. Five days after their arrival at 
Inverlochy, the governor diſpatched 300 of his men on board of two 
veſſels which were to ſail Weſtward a little, and to anchor on each ſide 
of the ſhore near Achdalew. Lochiel heard their deſign was. to cut down 
his trees and carry away his cattle, and was determined if poſſible to 
make them pay well for every tree and every hide; favored by 
the woods, he came pretty cloſe to the ſhore, where he ſaw their mo- 
tions ſo perfectly that he counted them as they came out of the ſhip, 
and found the number of the armed exceed 140, beſides a number 

of workmen with axes and other inſtruments. 
Having fully ſatisfied himſelf, he returned to his friends, and aſked 
their opinion. The younger part of them were keen for attacking ; 
but 
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but the older and the more experienced remonſttated againſt it, as 4 
moſt raſn and hazardous enterpriſe. Lochiel then enquited of two 
of the party who had ſerved for ſome time under Montroſe if ever 
they ſaw. him engage on ſo diſadvantageous terms ; they declared 
they never did. He, however, animated by:the-ardar:of- youth, or 
prompted by emulation, (for Mantroſe was always in his mouth) in- 
ſiſted in a ſhort: but ſpirited harangue, that if his people had any re- 
gard for their King or their Chief, or any principle of honor, the 
Engh/h ſhould: be attacked: for,“ ſays he, if every man kills his 
man, which I hope you will do, will anſwer ſor the reſt.“ Upon this, 
none of his party made further oppoſition; but begged that he and 
his brother Allan ſhould ſtand at a diſtance from the danger. Lochiel 
could not hear with patience the propoſal withs regard to himſelf, 
but commanded that his brother Allan ſhould be bound to a tree, 
and that a little boy ſhould be left to attend him; but he ſoon flat- 
tered or threatened the boy to diſengage him, and ran to the conflict. 
The Camerons being ſome more than thirty in number, armed 
partly with muſquets, and partly with bows, kept up their pieces 
and arrows till their very muzzles and points almoſt touched their 
enemies' breaſts, when the very firſt fire took down above 30. | 
They then laid on with their iwords, and laid about with incredible Tt 
fury. The: Engliſh defended themſelves. with their muſquets and Ci 
bayonets with great bravery, but to little purpoſe. The ſkirmiſh 
; continued long, and obſtinate : at laſt the Eugliſb gave way, and 
6: retreated towards the ſhip, with their faces to the enemy, fighting 
3 with aſtoniſhing reſolution, But Locbiel, to prevent their flight, 
commanded two or three of his men to run before, and from behind 
a buſh to make a noiſe, as if there was another party of Highland- 
ers: 
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ers to intercept their retreat. This took fo effectually, that they 
ſtopped, and animated by rage, madneſs, and deſpair, they renew- 
ed the ſkirmiſh with greater fury than ever, and wanted nothing 
but proper arms to make Lochiel repent of his ſtratagem. They 
were at laſt, however, forced to give way, and betake theinſelves 
to their heels; the Camerons purſued them chin deep in the ſea; 
138 were counted dead of the Engliſh, and of the Camerons only five 
were killed. 8 

In this engagement Locbiel himſelf had ſeverat wonderful e- 
ſcapes. In the retreat of the Engliſh, one of the ſtrongeſt and braveſt 
of the officers retired behind a buſh, when he obſerved Lochi?! pur- 
ſving, and ſeeing him unaccompanied with any, he leaped out, 
and thought him his prey. They met one another with equal fury, 
The combat was long, and doubtful. The Eugliſʒ gentleman had 
by far the advantage in ſtrength and ſize; but Lochiel exceeding him 
in nimbleneſs and agility, in the end tript the ſword out of his hand: 
upon which, his antagoniſt flew upon him with amazing rapidity ; 
they cloſed, and wreſtled till both fell to the ground in each other's 


arms. The Engh/h Officer got above Locbiel, and preſſed him hard; 
but ſtretching forth his neck by attempting to diſengage himſelf, 
Lochiel, who by this time had his hands at liberty, with his left hand 
ſeized him by the collar, and jumping at his extended throat, he 
bit it with his teeth quite through, and kept ſuch a hold of his grip, 


that he brought away his mouthful ; this, he ſaid, was the ſweeteſt 
bite he ever had in his life time. Immediately afterwards, when con- 
tinuing the purſuit after that encounter was over, he found his men 
chin deep in the ſea; he quickly followed them, and obſerving a 
fellow on deck aiming his: piece at him, plunged into the ſea, and 

eſcaped, 
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eſcaped, but ſo narrowly that the hair on the back- part of his head 
was cut, and a little of the ſkin ruffled. In a little while a ſimilar 
attempt was made to ſhoot him : his foſterbrother threw himſelf be- 


fore him, and received the ſhot in his mouth and breaſt, preferring 
his Chief's life to his own. 


In a few days afterwards, refolving to return to Gen. Middleton, he 
ordered all his men to aſſemble and join him; but while he waited 
for their return, he cut off another party of the garriſon ſoldiers, 
who were marching into the country, at Auchentore, within half a 
mile of the fort, killed a few, and took ſeveral priſoners. His 
former engagements with the General obliged him at laſt to join, 
which he did, with a great number of his clan ; but was not long 
with him when he had certain information, that the Governor of 
Inverlochy availed himſelf of Lochiel's abſence, by making his troops 
cut down the woods, and collect all the proviſions in the country, 
His return to Lochaber being neceſſary, Middleton agreed to it, upon 
condition he would leave the greateſt part of his men behind him. 
This he did, and ſet out privately for his country with only 150 
men. He ſoon found his information was too true : in order to 
obtain redreſs, he poſted his men, early in the morning of the day 
after his arrival, in different parts of a wood called S$:ronnevsſs, 
within a mile of the garriſon, where the ſoldiers uſed to come out 
every morning, to cut and bring in wood, Four or five hundred 
came in the ordinary manner. Lochzel, obſerving them from a con- 
venient part of the wood where he reſted, gave the ſignal at a proper 
time, His men ſoon made the attack, the enemy were ſoon 


routed, and a great ſlaughter made; 100 fell upon the ſpot, and. 


the purſuit was carried on to the very walls of the garriſon. It is 
| remarkable, 
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remarkable, that not an officer eſcaped, they being the only active 


perſons, that made reſiſtance. Thus continued Lochiel for ſome 
time a peſt to the garriſon, frequently cutting off ſmall detachments, 
partly by ſtratagem, partly by force; but his name carried ſo much 
terror with it, that they gave him no 3 for ſome 2 * 
doing them much harm. ö 
Gen. Middleton being at this time nen unſucceſsful in ſme 
of his adventures, particularly in an action ſome of his troops had 
lately with Major Gen. Morgan, at Lochparry, where they were to- 
tally defeated, ſent an expreſs to Lochie!, ſupplicating his preſence, 
that meaſures might be concerted how to conclude the war in an 
honorable manner. Locbiel reſolved to go at the head of 300 men, 
and made the proper preparations for his journey with all-imagin- 
able ſecrecy ; yet the Governor gets notice of his intended-expedi- 
tion, and orders Morgan if poſſible to intercept him. Middleton 
was at Brae-mar, in the head of Aberdeenſhire, between which place 
and Lochaber there is a continued range of hills for upwards of 
100 miles, Over theſe did he travel, ſleeping in ſhellings, (huts 
which the herds build for ſhelter when in the mountains) on beds 
of hedder with their crops turned upwards, without any covering 


but his plaid, In the courſe of this expedition, he was like to be 


ſurprized by the activity of Morgan once and again; but getting up 
to the tops of the mountains, he always eſcaped the enemy, but 
frequently not to their profit, as his men often run down the hill, 
and after diſcharging a tew pieces or arrows . them, would as 

eaſily aſcend. — 20 ; 
Soon after his junction with Middleton, the war was given over, 
and Middleton retired to France, having preſented Lockiel with a 
moſt 
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moſt- faverable declaration, ſigned at Dunveg an, in Sky, March 31. 
1665. But though the war was thus given over in general, and 
many of the nobility and heads of clans had ſubmitted to Monk, 
upon getting their eſtates reſtored, Zochiel ſtill ſtood out; not able 
to bear the inſolenee of the troops quartered in à garriſon ſo near 
him. For the governor, encouraged by the departure of 'Midd{eton, 
and taking the advantage of Locbiel's abſence in Sky, uſed to allow 
his officers to go out frequently in hunting parties, well guarded 
with a good number of armed men, deſtroying the game. Locbiel, 
on his return, having learned this, ſoon put a ſtop to their inſolence; 
for convening a party of the Camerons, he watched one day at a 
convenient place, while he ſaw one of theſe hunting parties com- 
ing towards the hill whereon he ſat, and having divided his men, 
and given them proper inſtructions, the attack as made with fuc- 
oeſs: moſt of the party were ſlain, and the teſt taken priſoners. 
The loſs of ſo many officers afforded new matter of grief and aſto- 
niſhment to the Governor, and prompted him to make ſome at- 
tempts to obtain redreſs, but they were all in vain. He, however, 
by this time became acquainted with the ſituation and manners of 
the country, and procured a number of mercenary deſperadoes 
around him, who gave him exact intelligence of whatever happened. 
This obliged Locbiel to flit his quarters to a farther diftance from 
the fort, while he employed ſuch of his clan as continued faithful, 
as'counter-ſpies near the garriſon ; and by their means, the reſolu- 


5 tions and plans of the Governor were not only made public, but 
E many of his ſpies were detected and apprehended, whom Lockie! 
4 ordered to be hung up, without any ceremony or form of trial. 
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Soon after his encounter with the hunting party, an expreſs came 
to him from the Laird of M" Naughtin, a true Royaliſt in Cowal, a 
country oppoſite to Inverara, in Argyleſbire, acquainting him, that 
there were in that country three Eugliſb, and one Scotch Colonel, 
with other Officers, who were deputed by Gen, Monk to ſurvey the 
forts and forfeited places in that part of the Highlands; and that 
it was poſſible to ſeize them with a few ſtout tellows. Lochiel, re- 
Joiced at this intelligence, picked out 100 choice Camerons, with 
whom he marched. for Cava, {till keeping the tops of the moun- 
tains, leſt his deſigns, ſhould be diſcovered and publiſhed. There 
he met his friend M*Nauzghtin, who informed him that, the Officers 
lay, at a certain inn, well guarded with armed ſoldiers. - Upon 
which, he gave the proper orders to his men, who executed them 
with ſo much expedition and ſkill, that the officers, ſervants, and 
ſoldiers were all apprehended, and carried, almoſt without halting, 
to a place of ſecurity, before they well knew where they were. 
This place was a ſmall iſland in Loch-Ortnick, a freſh water lake 
12 miles in length, about 10 miles North of Iverlechy, 

The priſoners, though terrified at firſt, were ſoon undeceived. 
The horrible executions which Locbiel's men made in the ſeveral 
rencounters they were engaged in, made his enemies believe him to 
be cruel and ſanguinary in his diſpoſition ; but the gentle treatment, 
and the great civility the prifoners met with, ſoon convinced them 
of the contrary :. he omitted nothing that could contribute to their 
happineſs ; but particularly he propoſed and exhibited ſeveral hunt- 
ing matches, which gave them great ſatisfaction. During their im- 
priſonment, they took the liberty now and then to repreſent to 


Lochiel 
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Locbiel the expediency and the prudence of a treaty with the Gene- 
ral. He at firſt rejected the motion, and ſcorned the advice; but 
being often repeated, he began to give way to their reaſonings, but 
ſtill ſaid, that no wiſe man ſhould truſt his ſafety in the hands of 
their pretended Protector, whoſe whole life was a continued ſcene 
of ambition, rebellion, hypocriſy, and cruelty z and that though he 
was able to do little for the ſervice of the King or his country, yet 
would he always preſerve his conſcience and honor unſtained, till 
perhaps a more favorable opportunity of reſtoring the King might 
offer. Theſe conferences being often renewed, brought Lochiel to 
declare himſelf in a more favorable manner, For the truth is, that 
he diſſembled his ſentiments at firſt, wanting nothing ſo much as an 
honorable treaty; for his country was impoveriſhed, and his people 
almoſt ruined, He ſtill, however, proteſted, that before he would 
conſent to diſarm himſelf and his clan, abjure his King, and take 
oaths to the Uſurper, he would live as an outlaw and fugitive, 
without regard to conſequences. To this it was anſwered, that if 
he only ſhewed an inclination to ſubmit, no oath ſhould be required, 
and he ſhould have his own terms. 

In conſequence of this affirmation, Lochiel, with the advice of his 
friends, made out a draught of his conditions, which were tranſmit- 
ted to Gen. Monk, by Col. Campbel, one of the priſoners, he having 
given his word of honor he would ſoon return, Upon receipt of 
this, the General made out a new ſet of articles, of much the {ame 
nature with the draught ſent, which he returned to Lachiel, ſignify- 
ing to him, if he agreed thereto they would ſtand good, otherwiſe 
not. After making ſome ſmall alterations, Lochiel conſented, and 
the Marquiſs of Argyle became his guarantee. This treaty was 

See burned 
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burned in a houſe of Lochiel's, which was conſumed by actident. 
However, the moſt material articles are preſerved in Mon#'s letters 
to him, and are as follows. 

No oath was required of Lochiel to Cronrwell, but his word of 
© honor to live in peace. He and his clan were allowed to keep 
their arms as before the war broke out, they behaving peaceably. 
© Reparation was to be made to Lochiel for what wood the Governor 
© of Invertchy cut on his grounds. A free and full indemnity was 
* granted him for all riors, depredations, and crimes committed by 
© him or his men preceding the preſent treaty. Reparation was to 
© be made to the tenants for all the loſſes they ſuſtained from the 
* garriſon ſoldiers. The tithes, ceſs, and other public burdens 
© which had not been paid during the wars, were remitted, on con- 
* dition they ſhould be paid afterwards, with ſeveral others of the 
© like nature,” All that was demanded by Monk of Lochiel, was, 
that he and his clan ſhould lay down their arms in name of King 
CnaRLESs II. before the Governor of Inverlochy, and take them up 
again in name of the States, without mentioning the Protector; that 
he would afterwards keep the peace, pay publick burdens, and 
ſuppreſs tumults, thefts, and depredations. 

"Theſe articles being agreed to, and ſubſcribed by Mont and 
| Lochiel, the priſoners were diſcharged, but Lochiel begged they 
would honor him with their preſence at the ceremony of laying 
down their arms, which they complied with. Having convened a 
reſpectable number of his clan, he ranged them into companies, 
under the command of the Captains of their reſpective tribes, and 
put himſelf at their head. In this manner he marched to Inverlochy, 
in the ſame order as if going to battle, pipes playing, and colors flying. 


The 
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The Governor drew out the ſoldiers, and put them in order on a 


plain near the fort; placing them in two lines oppoſite to the 
Camerons, Lochiel and the Governor firſt ſaluted each other as 


friends. The articles of the treaty were then read, and the cere- 


mony of laying down and taking up the arms performed. Both 
parties afterwards partook of a ſplendid entertainment, prepared by 
the Governor for the occaſion to the great ſatisfaction of all preſent. 
Thus did Locbiel, the only Chief in the Highlands that continued 
to ſupport the Royal cauſe after it was agreed the war ſhould be 
given over, at laſt ſubmit in an honorable way. Monk ſent him a 
letter of thanks for his chearful compliance, dated at Dalkeith, 
5 June 1655. 

During the remaining part of Oliver's life, and the reigns of 
King CnARLESs II. and James II., Lochiel lived chiefly at home, in 
a broken kind of tranquility, nes by the diſtractions of the 
times, and the pretenſions of neighboring Chiefs and Lairds to 
parts of his eſtate : but he always ſhewed ſo much prudence and 
courage on every emergency, as gained him the friendſhip of the 


great and the eſteem of all. He was held in particular favor by the 


two brothers CHarLes and JAMes, and received from them many 
marks of their royal regard. It may not be unworthy the attention 
of the curious to narrate the following incident, 

Locbiel and the Laird of M Iutaſb had a long diſpute concerning 
fome lands in Lochaber. M-Intoſþ claimed them in conſequence of 


a grant of them he had from the Lord of the Iſles, afterwards con- 


firmed by K. David Bruce: Lochiel's plea was perpetual poſſeſſion, 
The conteſt was often renewed, both at the law courts and by arms. 
Many terms of accommodation were propoſed to the contending 

parties, 
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parties, but in vain. King CararLes II. himſelf would needs be 


the mediator ; but nothing but ſuperior force would prevail. In 
1665, M*Intoſh, with his own clan and the M*Pher/ons, convened 
an army of 1500 men, with which he ſets out for Lochaber. 
Lochiel, aided by the M Gregors, raiſes 1200, goo of which were 
armed with guns, broad ſwords and targets, and goo with bows 
and arrows. (It is remarked, this was the laſt conſiderable body of 
bowmen that ever was ſeen in the Highlands.) Juſt as they were 
in view of one another, and almoſt ready to fight, the Earl of 
Breadalbane, who was Couſin German to both, arrived at the head of 
zoo men, and immediately ſent for the two Chiefs. He declared 
whoever ſhould oppole the terms he was to offer, he ſhould join the 
contrary party with all his power, and be his foe while he lived. 
Accordingly propoſals of agreement were made, and ſubmitted to 
by both parties. Lochiel continued in poſſeſſion of the lands; for 
which a ſum of money was given to M*Intoſp, to renounce all 
claims for the future. The articles of agreement were ſigned 2oth 
September 1665, about 360 years after the commencement of the 
quarrel ; and next day the two Chiefs had a friendly meeting, and 
exchanged ſwords. The leading Gentlemen of both clans performed 
the ſame friendly ceremony, 

It mult appear ſtrange, that now not a bow is to be ſeen in the 
Flighlands, nor any propenſity towards that kind of armour, One 
might imagine, when the diſarming act took place, bows and arrows 
would have been a good ſubſtitute for guns; and, if I recollect 
right, there is no prohibition of bows in the act. 

At the revolution, Sir Ewen, who was always prepoſſeſſed in 
favor of the hereditary right, and particularly for James, whoſe 

| friendſhip 
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friendſhip he had often experienced, and was reſolved to ſupport his 
Cauſe, as far as he could, at all hazards. - In this reſolution he was 
confirmed by a letter he had from Jamts, dated 29 March 1689, 
then in Ireland, ſolliciting his aid, and that of his friends, Upon 
receipt of this letter, he viſited all the neighboring Chiefs, and 
wrote to thoſe at a diſtance, communicating to them the King's 
letter, and calling a general meeting to concert what meaſures 
ſhould be taken. They aſſembled on May 13th, near his houſe, 
and mutually engaged to one another to ſupport his Majeſty's intereſt 
againſt all invaders. When Viſcount Dundee got a commiſſion 
from King James to command his troops in Scotland, Lochiel 
Joined him with his clan, notwithſtanding that Gen. M*Kay made 
him great offers, both in money and titles, to abandon James's 
intereſt. 

He made a diſtinguiſhed figure at the ſkirmiſh of Killikrankie, 
under Lord Dundee, againſt Gen. M*Kay, though then above the 
age of ſixty- three. He was the moſt ſanguine man in the council 
for fighting; and in the battle, though placed in the centre oppoſite 
to Gen. M Kay's own regiment, yet ſpoke he to his men one by one, 
and took their ſeveral engagements either to conquer or die. Juſt 
as they began the fight, he fell upon this ſtratagem to encourage 
his men : He commanded ſuch of the Camerons as were poſted near 
him to make a great ſhout, which being ſeconded by thoſe who 
ſtood on the right and left, run quickly through the whole army, 
and was returned by the enemy. But the noiſe of the muſquets and 
cannon, with the echoing of the hills, made the Highlanders fancy 
that their ſhouts were much louder and briſker than that of the 
enemy; and Lockiel cried out, Gentlemen, Take courage, the day 
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is ours: I am the oldeſt Commander in the army, and have al- 
** ways obſerved ſomething ominous and fatal in ſuch a dull, hollow, 
and feeble noiſe as the enemy made in their ſhout, which prognoſ- 
ticates that they ate all doomed to die by our hands this night; 
whereas ours was briſk, lively, and ftrong, and ſhews we have 
vigor and courage.” Theſe words ſpreading quickly through 
the army, animated the troops in a ſtrange manner. The event 
juſtified the prediction: the Highlanders obtained a complete 
victory. The battle was fought, 1689. Lochiel continued for ſome 
time with that army; but being diſſatisfied with the conduct of Can- 
non and ſome of the principal Officers, retired to Lochaber, leaving 
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his ſon in his place during the reſt of the campaign, 2 : 


When terms of ſubmiſſion were offered by King WIII IAN to the 
outſtanding Chiefs, though many were glad to accept of them, yet 
Lochiel and a few others were determined to ſtand out, untill they had 
King James's permiſſion, which was at laſt obtained, and only a _ 
days before King WILLIIAu's indemnity expired. 

There is nothing elſe memorable, in the publick way, in the life 
of Sir Ewen Cameron, He outlived himſelf, becoming a ſecond 
child, even rocked in a cradle; fo much were the faculties of his 
mind, and the members of his body, impaired, He died A. D. 1718; 
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NUMBER VII. 


Or True MASSACRE or Tus COLQUHOUNS. 


N the Baronage of Scotland, by Sir Robert Duglas, it appears that 

in the years 1594 and 1595, the clan of M*Gregors with ſome 

of their lawleſs neighbors, came down upon the low country of 

Dumbartonſhire, and committed vaſt outrages and depredations, 
eſpecially upon the territories of the Colquhowns. 

In 1602 Humphry Colquhoun raiſed his vaſſals and followers to 
oppoſe them, and was joined by many of the gentlemen in the 
neighborhood. Both parties met in Glenfrone, where a bloody con- 
flict enſued. They fought with great obſtinacy till night parted 
them, and many brave men were killed on both ſides, but the 
Colquhouns appear to have been worſted. The Laird of Colguboun 
eſcaped, and retired to a ſtrong caſtle ; but was cloſely purſued by 
a party of the enemy ; they broke into the caſtle, and found him in 
a vault, where they inſtantly put him to death with many circum- 
ſtances of cruelty. In the month of February it was that this 
Humphry Colquhoun was ſlain; at which time the young noblemen 
and gentlemen who were at ſchool at Dumbarton came as ſpectators 
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to ſee the battle of Glenfrone, but were not ſuffered to approach near 
the danger, but were ſhut up in a barn by the Colgubouns for ſafety. 
The M Gregors prevailing, are faid afterwards to have barbarouſly 
put them all to death. 

This is the account given by the hiſtorian of the family of Laß, 
but Mr. Buchanan * aſſerts that the Laird of Laſs eſcaped from the 
battle, and was afterwards killed in Benachra Caſtle by the M Far- 
lanes, thro' influence of a certain nobleman whom Lu/s had dil. 
obliged. 

Let theſe facts ſtand as related by the partizans of, each houſe, 
but from the various acts of council, and the great ſeverity of them, 
and by the frequent confirmation of them by acts of parliament for 
near ſixty years afterwards, under different princes and different 
influences, the neceſſity of the ſuppreſſion of this unhappy clan, tor 
the common good, is fully evinced. 

The humanity of the preſent legiſtature did the laſt year repeal 
theſe ſanguinary acts; alledging, that the cauſes induftive of then: 
for ſuppreſſing the name of GREOOUR or M GREOOUR, are now little 
known and have long ceaſed. 


* Surnames of clans, p. 148. 
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Dose, 


Cheſter, Deonna, Devana, Proll. Deva, Avro. Rv. Cgokoc. 
Deva, colonia legio cretica vice/ima valeria vifirtx, R. C. 

Northwich, Condate, R. C. 

Knutsford, 

Macclesfield, 

Buxton, 

Middleton, 

Cheſterfield, 

Workſop, 

Tuxford, 


Dunham Ferry, on the Trent, Trivona fl. R. C. 
D d d 2 10 Lincoln, 


00 
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10 

6 
12 
12 
22 
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Lincoln, Lindum, Proll. Ax rox. Rav, CHox oc. R. C. 
Waſhenbrough and back to Lincoln, 

Spittle, 

Glanford Bridge, 

Barton, 

Humber River, Abus, Prol. R. C. 
Hull, 

Burton Conſtable, 

Burlington Quay, 


Its bay, Gabrantuicorum portuoſus ſinus, ProL, Portus felix, 
R. C. 


5 Flamborough Head, Brigantum extrema, R. C. 


IO 


Hunmanby, 


10 Scarborough, 
13x Robin Hood's Bay, 
62 Whitby, 


13 Skellin Dam, 
9 Giſborough, 
12 Stockton; | 
Tees River, Tifs fl. R. C. Its mouth, Dunum finus, PTOL. 
20 Durham, 
Were River, Vedra fl. R. C. 
6 Cheſter- le- Street, Epiacum, R. C. 
g Newcaſtle, Pons Aelii, NoTit. Imp. 
Tyne River, Vedra fl. Pro. Tina fl. R. C. 
14 Morpeth, 
9 Felton, 


10 Alnwick, 
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10 
16 


16 
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Alnwick, Alauna, Rav. CHokos. 

Belford, 

Berwick, Tueſſis, Rav, CHoRoG. 

Tweed River, Alaunus, PTOL. Tueda, R. C. 


SC OF E A I. 


Old Cambus, 


Dunbar, Ledone, Rav. CHoxoG, Dun a ſmall hill, and bar 
a point of any thing. 

North Berwick, 

Preſton Pans, 

EpinBURGH, 

South Ferry, 


Firth of Forth, Boderia, Proll. Bodotria, FT aciT1, R. C. 
North Ferry, 


Fife County, Horeſtii, R. C. Caledonia, Tacrri. 

Kinroſs, 

Rumbling Brig, Caſtle Campbell, and back to Kinroſs, 

Caſtle Dupplin, Duabliſis, Rav. CHoRos. 

Perth, Orrea, R. C. 

Tay River and its mouth, Taus, Taciti, Tava ft, PToL, 
KC. | 

Scone, 

Lunkerty,, 

Dunkeld, 

Taymouth, 


15 Carrie, 


1 
80 
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Miles. 


25 
27 


15 


Carrie on Loch-Rannoch, 

Blair, 

Through Glen-Tilt to Invercauld, 
Tulloch, 

Kincairn, 

Banchorie, 

Aberdeen, 

Dee River, Diva fl. Pros. R. C. 
Ythen River, IJtuna fl. R. C. 
Bowneſs, 

Craigſton Caſtle, 

Bamff, 

Devron River, Celnius fl. R. C. 
Cullen, 

Caſtle Gordon, 

Spey River, Celnius fl. Proll. Tueſſis, R. C. 
Elgin, Aitacenon, Rav. Chokec. 
Forres, 


Tarnaway Caſtle, Calder, Fort George, 


Firth of Murray, Tue. Aft. Prol. Varar Aft. R. C. 


Inverneſs, Pteroton, caſtra alata, R. C. 
Caſtle Dunie, 


Dingwall, Foules, 
Firth of Cromartie, Lexa. fl. R. C. 


Roſsſhire, Creones, R. C. The ſame writer places at Chan- 


nery in this county, Are finium Imp. Rom. ä jy 
Ballinagouan, 


6 Tain, 


* 


Miles 
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6 Tain, Caſtra alata, PTor. 


9 


2 
18 


Dornoch. Its Firth, Vara Aft. Proll. Abona fl. R. C. 

Sutherland County, Logi, R. C. 

Dunrobin Caſtle, 

Helmſdale, 

Ord of Cathneſs, Ripa alta, Pros. 

Cathneſs County, Carnabii, Cattini, R. C. Virubium promonto- 
rium, R. C. 

Langwall, 

Clythe ; Clytheneſs, Virvedrum prom, R. C. 

Thrumſter, | 

Wick, 

Wick River, Lea fl. Prol. 

Duncan's or Dungſby Bay, and John a Groat's Houſe, 

Dungſby Head, Berubium promontorium, PTort.. Caledonia 
extrema, R. C. 

Stroma Iſle, Ocetis Inſula, R. C. 

Caneſby, and back the ſame road to 

Inverneſs, 

Inverneſs County, Caledonii, R. C. 

General's Hut, 

Fort Auguſtus, 

Loch Lochy, Longus fl. R. C. 

Fort William, R. C. places Banatia near it. 

Kinloch-Leven, 

King's Houſe, 

Tyendrum, 


12 Dal- 
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Dalmalie, 
Inveraray, 
Tarbut, 


Loch-Lomond, Lincalidor Lacus, R. C. 


Luſs, 
Dunbarton, Theodoſia, R. C. 


Firth of Clyde, Glota, Taciri. Clotta Af. R. C. 


Glaſgow, Clidum, Rav. Chokoc. 


Hamilton, and back to Glaſgow, 


Kylſithe, | 
Sterling, 

Falkirk, 

Calendar, 

Hopeton Houſe, 


 EpinBuRGH, | 


Lenton, 
Bild, 
Moffat, 
Lockerby, 


E N GLA 


Longtown in Cumberland, 

Netherby, Caſtra exploratorum, 
CHoROG. 

Carliſle, Lugavallium, Ax rox. 

Penrith, Bereda, Rav. Cnoros. 
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Shap in Weſtmoreland, 

Kendal, Concangium, Norir. Ine, 
Burton, Coccium, R. C. | 
Lancaſter, Longovicus, NoTiT, Imp, 
Lune River, Alanna fl. R. C. 
Garſtang, 

Preſton, 

Wigan, 

Warrington, 

Cheſter, 

Downing in Flintſhire, 


THE antient names of places marked R. C. are borrowed from the late 
Dr. S:ukeley's account of Richard of Cirencefter, with his antient Map of Roman 
Brittain and the Itinerary thereof, publiſhed in 1757. The reſt from Mr. Hor/ly's 
Remarks on Ptolemy, Antonint's Hinerary, Netitia imperii, and Ravenati Britannia 
5 Chorographia, 
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A. Page Page 
AP ERCROMPBTIES, their Beneviſh, higher than Snowdon, 227 
Golgotha, 156 Berridale, 194, 204 
Aberdeen, New, 136 Berwick on Tweed, its Salmon 
m—y ; 140 fiſhery, SI 
Advocate's Library in Edinburgh, 63 Bounds 50 
Alcluid, 249 North, bo 
Alnwick Caſtle, 40 Birch tree, its great uſe, 131 
Alum Works in Yorkſbrre, 28 Birds, of Lincolnſhire, II 
Amber, 16 — Flamborough Head, 19 
Apology to the Engliſb Clergy, 172 Farn Iſlands, 46 
Appenines of England, 35 Birnam Wood, 92 
rgentine, Struan's favorite foun- Black meal, a forced levy ſo called, 224 
tam, 117 Blair Houſe, 118 
Artbur's Oven, 262 Bodatria of Tacitus, 54 
Round Table, 275 Bollitir, Paſs of, 132 
Athol Houſe, 118 Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, 70 
Auguſtus, Fort, 219 Bowar Pariſh, 365 
Auldearne, 170 Bowneſs Caſtle, its ſtrange ſitua- 
Avoſetta, 1 tion, 144 
Aw, Loch, 236 Braan Caſtle, 182 
ä 8 Brae-mar, 123 
Bagpipes, 215 Bran, fine caſcade on the, 93 
Balfour, Sir William, his picture Brotche, 103. 
and character, 169 Buckingham, Henry Stafford 
Bamborough Caſtle, well regu- Duke of, his fate, 4 
lated charity there, 43,44 Bulfinch, Greater, 131 
Bamff, 148 Bullers of Buchan, I45 
Bannockbeurne, battle of 257 . Burgh, the, in Murray, a Daniſh 
Baſs Ile, 58 ſtrength, 168, 306 
Beggars, few in Scotland 102 Burlington Quay and Abby, 16,17 
Belford, 42 Burrowſtaneſs, 263 
Bel-tein, a ſingular ſuperſtition, 110 Buxton, its ſalubrious waters, 5 
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4 SM Page | Page 
2 Cairns, curious near Bamf, Coal of Sutherland, its miracu- 
. 153,154,155 lous quality, n IQ1 
C Calder, or Cawdor Caſtle? , 170 Coble, : fall hows bo 
4 — its T hanedom, ibid. Cock of the Wood, 217 
Y Cambus, Old, 54 Cokin, its romantic ſituation, 36 
4 Cameron of Lachiel, amiable cha Cockle T ower, 9 
5 racter of, 222 Columnar rocks at Dunbar, 55 
2 —— Sir Ewen, his life, 307 Coldingham Moor and Abby, 53 
* Campbell, Caſtle, 82 Colquhouns, Maſſacre of, 385 
6 Canneſby Pariſh, 352 Coquet Iſle, 40 
> Cant, Andrew, his epitaph, 137 Coranich, or howling at fune- | 
* Carberry, Battle of, & rals, I13 
5 Carliſſe, 270 Coryarich Hill, 222 
14 Carron Iron Works, 261 Cottages, wretched in the 
Carmele, the orobus tuberoſus, 310 Highlands, 131 
Cathneſs, 193,200 Craig ſton Caſtle, 147 
75 —— account of, by the Rev. Crane, now unknown in Eng- 
FE Mr. Pope, 336 land, a 14 
£4 Cattle, Wild, 2 Creich Pariſh, 360 
Cawaron, Lin, a cataract there, 82 CRICHToON, the Admirable, his 
ES Cerealia, imitation of the an- life, 313 
5 tient, 309 Cromar, diſtrict in Aberdeenſhire, 134 
* Chain, the, what, 226 Cromartie, Firth of, 183 
5 Cheſter, its ſingular ſtreets, 1 Crows, Roy/ton, or Hooded, 97 
: | — Cathedral, ibid. Cry of War in the Highlands, 212 {| 
1] —  Hvpocauſt, 2 Culbleen Hill, 134 | 
* Cheſterfield, 7 Cullen Houſe and Town, 151,152 | 
8 —— battle of, ibid. 1 rocks near, 153 
A Cheſter=le-Street, 37 Culloden Houſe and Moor, 175 | 
5 Churches, ſlovenly in Scotland, 253 Cuſtoms, ſingular ones in the | 
* Clagh-na-herey, conflict at, 20 Highlands, 110 if 
* Clan-Chattan, or Me Intaſbes, 207 Cuthbert's, St. Ducks, 47 | 
. Clergy, the antient Englih, D. 
5 their fondneſs for field Dalkeith, Pictures there, 5 
. ſports, 18 Dalmore, fine Pine foreſt, 123 
[Bl Clergy, Scotch, commendable Days, long in Cathneſs, 204. 
* | "13 2 
5 conduct of, 172 Dean of Guild, what, 179 
* Clyne Pariſh, | 357 Deæ matres, 9 
45 | Eee 2 ä Deaſoil, 
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Deaſoil, a ſuperſtitious rite, 309 
Delamere Foreſt, 2 


Demons, once belonging to 
every great family, 


Deſmond, Counteſs of, her hiſ- 


tory, 85 
Dinywvall Town, 183 
Diurneſs Pariſh, 341 
Dogger Bank, great Fiſher 

near, 2 


Don, its Bridge, by whom 
built, 


143 

Dornoch, 18 

Pariſh, ge 

Drugon, the Flandrian, his 
tory, | Res. 16 
Dunbar, 55 
Earl of, his monument 

and character, 56, 57 
— — Battles of, 7 
Dunbarton Caſtle and Town, 248 
Dunbeth Caſtle, © x94 
Dungſby Bay, 196 
Dunie Caſtle, 180 
Dunkeld, | 92 
Dunnet Pariſh, 351 
Dunrobin Caſtle, 188 
Dunſmane, 92 
Dupplin, Pictures there, 84, 85 
Durham, 1 35 
Eagles, | 98 
Edrachilis Pariſh, 340 
Eider Ducks, 46 
Edinburgh, its lofty ſituation, 61 
— inconveniencies, 62 
— — Reſervoir, 63 
— — Univerſity, 68 
Elf-ſhots, what 115 


156 


E AIX. 


Page 
162 


Elgin, a ou town 
ibid. 


its Cathedral, 

— hiſtory of, by the Rey, 
Mr. Shaw, 287 
Erſe language, ct 0 ſpoken, 247 


Fairies, belief in, 


115 

Falcons, 159 
Falkirk, great Cattle fairs 

there, 1 259 

— Battles of, 259,260 

Far Pariſh, 344 

Farn Iſlands, 45 


Faſtally, its beauties, 
Faſting Woman, extraordinary 
caſe of, 186 
Fen, Eaſt, its fiſh and birds 11, 12, 13 
Fiery croſs, what, 211 
Finchal Monaſtery, 36 
Fine, Loch, its Herring fiſhery, 240 
Finlater, Caſtle of, 


152 
Flamborough Head, its birds, 18,19 
Flixtan, 20 
Fochabers, 160 
Forfeited eſtates, how applied 181 
Forres, great column near, 167 


Fofs-dyke, | 8. 
Foulis, Meſſrs. their Academy, 252 
Fracch- Helan, the Heſperides of 

the Highlands, 4. 
Freeburgh Hill, a large Tumulus, 32 
Frefwick Caſtle, horrid ſituation 

of, 196 
Funeral cuſtoms, I12 
Furvie, overwhelmed with ſand, 144 
Fyers, Fall of, 218. 


Gannet, 


59199, 204. 
Gar/tang, ; 


281 


Geeſe, 


TX NA Dan 


0 Page Page 
Geeſe, how often plucked, 10 Highlanders, character ol, 213 
Genealogical Picture, curious — — Sports and amuſe- 
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—— New, 174 Hoh. Rood Houſe, Pictures there, * 
Ciſborough, 32 Hopeton Houſe, 263. 
Glaſgow, its magnificence, 250 | Horneſea, — 5 
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— deſcribed, ibid, times, 120, 121, 122 
Glen-Muik, fine cataract, 133 | 
Glen- Roy, ſtrange roads there, 227 James III. where killed, 2257 
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Glen-Urguhie, 235. — fine Picture of his at | 
Godric, St. his auſterities, 37 Taymouth, ibid. 
Golſpie Parith, 358 other Pictures of his, 151 
Gordon Caſtle, 157 Ida lands at Flamborough, 18 
Ecurie Conſpiracy, 89 Jet, where found, | 29 
Graham, John de, his epitaph, 259 Few's Harp, found in an urn, 215 
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- Aberdeen, 149 Shetland, 202 
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Gull, Aratic, 78 ation, 127 
H. chr Caſtle 225 
Halkirk Pariſh, 363 — battles of, ibid. 
Halydon Hill, Battle of, 52 Inverneſs, L77 
Flamilton, Pictures there, 254 — Fair, 208 | 
Hares, W hite, 97 Joug, what, 172 | 
Heronry, a great, 13 Itinerary, 387 i 
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Herriot's Hoſpital, 67 Kendal, great Woollen Manu- 
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Kinlsſs Abby, 164, 302 
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gregation there, 101 
Kinroſs, 79 
Kittiwake, a ſort of Gull, 145 
Kyl/ithe battle, 7 257 
Labor, its price in Scatland, 84, 132 
Lakes, review of, 242 
Lancaſter, 280 
Larg Pariſh, 301 
Late wake, a ſtrange funeral 

cuſtom, 112 
Lathrone Pariſh, 354 
Lavellan, the Water Shrew- 

Mouſe, 194 
Legh, Perkin a, his epitaph, 4 
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Leſley, General, his character, 147 — Biſhoprick of, 302 
Lincoln, its beautiful Cathedral, N. 

Livings, Scotch, value of, 173 Nairn, 170 
Lochaber, 223, 228 Nehalennia, the Goddeſs, 268 
Lochiel, his ſeat, 222 Neſs, Loch, 215, 219 
Loch-Leven, 80 — Agitations of, in 
— its Fiſh and Birds, 81 I755, 220 
—— — ſiege of its Caſtle, 80 Netherby, Antiquities there, 267 
Loch- Lomond, its charms, 243 Newhbottle, Pictures there, 72 
Loncarty, Battle of, 91 Newcaſtle on Tyne, 38 
Longevity, great inſtances of, 246 ———— - its Salmon 
Loffie River, 164 fiſhery, 271 
Loth Pariſh, 355 Ninian's St. Church blown up, 258 
Lothian, Eaſt, __ fertility, 54 Northwich, 8 3 
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Michaelmas Moon, what, 171 
Moffat, 266 


Moncrief,, Hill of, its fine view, 86 


Monro, Sir Robert, his epitaph, 260 
Morpeth, 39 
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ſhire, 134 
Mountain, the Black, 232 
Moy- Hall, 206 
Mummies, Natural, 197 
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Ord of Cathneſs, a high pro- 

montory, 193 
Orkney Iſles, 197 
Ofwy, his anſwer to St. Colman, 31 


uzels, Ring, 98 

Pananich Spaw, 133 
Pardon for ſins, its price, 4 
Pearls, 88 
Penrith, the Pillars at, 272 
— ͤ(— Caſtle, 274 
Perth, a fine town, 
— its trade, 88 
Phinocs, a ſpecies of Trout, 229 
Pictiſb Caſtles, 190 
— Houſes, 336 
Pines, Obſervations on their 

Growth, 283 
Pine Foreſts 129, 232 
Pines, vaſt plantations of, 185 
Pinky, battle of, 60 
Plague at Penrith, 274 
Preſton Pans, battle of, 60 
Pluſcarden Abby, 164 
Proverbs, Erſe, 236 
Proviſions, prices of, at Edin- 

burgh, 71 
TIE he — at Aberdeen, 140 
— — — at Inverneſs, 179 
Ptarmigans, 97 
Quern, a hand- mill, 231 
Rannoch, Loch, Pine foreſt 

near, 106 
Rats, will not live in Sutherland, 191 
Reay, Pariſh of, . 
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lands, 132, 185 
——- raiſing of, ill effects or, 228 
Richmond, Frances, Dutcheſs of, 
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Roe- Bucks, 107 
Rogart Pariſh, 361 
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Devon, 82 


—— near Dunteld, 93 
Ruthven, General, his picture 
and character, 74 
Sacrament, ſometimes inde- 
cently received in North Bri- 
tain, : 101 
Sailors and Soldiers, attempt 


to colonize, 116 


Salmon fiſheries, antient laws 

to preſerve, 143 
— in Exgland, 51 
in Scotland, 160, 201 
Salt pits at Northwich, 


Sand, inundations of, 144, 168 
Scarborough, 20 
its Fiſheries, 25 
Scone, | 9o 
Scotland, unpromiſing entrance 
into, 52 
Seals, 201 
Second ſight, 198 
Sheelings, or Summer Dairies, 123 
Skipſey Caſtle, 16 
Shap Priory, 277 
curious range of ſtones, ibid. 
Shoe, antient, 269 
Slain's Caſtle, 14 
Snow flecks, 130 
Soland Geeſe, vide Gannet. 
South Ferry, its fine view, 77 
Spalding, 14 
Spectre ſtory, 109 
Spey, a violent river, 159 
Spine 
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Spinie Caſtle ahd Lake, 163 Tumel, the Falls of, 11 
Stags, 119 Lake, ibid. 
Sterling, 258 Tunny, 241 
Stike Creich, what, 189 Turner, Dr. William, the Na- 
Stocking Trade in Aberdeen, 136 turaliſt, 39 
Stockton, 33 Tweed, 
Strath- Earn, 83 Tyendrum, the higheſt ſeated 
Strathnaver, its hiſtory, 330 houle in Scotland, 235 
Stroma Iſle, 197 U. 
Struan, Robertſon of, a Poet, 108 ric, St. his earth, 191 
Stuart, Mary, Pictures of, Urns, 154 
138, 182, 256 Urquhart Caſtle, ä 217 
Sumptuary Laws, 212 Priory, 303 
Sureby, a 3 Port, 17 V. 
Sutherland, 187 Venereal patients, where former- 
— hiſtory of, by the ly confined, 264 
Rev. Mr. Pope, 336 W. 
Swineſhhead Abby, 15 War, laſt private in Scotland, 203 
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Sylva Caledonia, 259 gium, 279 
| : 5 Matten Pariſh, 366 
Tain, capital puniſhment once Mere, its fiſh, 36 
uſed there, 186 Whitby, 30 
Tantallon Caſtle, 58 great herring fiſhery 
Tarnaway Caſtle, _ 169 there tormerly, ibid. 
Pictures there, ibid. JVick, 195 
Tarans, a ſpecies of ſpectre, 157 Pariſh, | 352 
Tay Loch, 5 William, Fort, 226 
— never frozen till the Witches, where burnt, 69 
year 1771, 96 Macbeth's, 165 
— — lle, and Convent on —— of 7. wo 188 
it, 102 Wolf of Badenoch, 297 
Tay- bridge, Inſcription on it, 99 Wolves, how long exiſting in 
Tay-mouth, its beauties, 94,95 Scotland, | 226 
Tayre's, St. Chapel, cruel maſ- Women, the common, hardly 
facre there, 200 treated in North Britain, 146, 202 
Theft of Cattle, once held not . 
diſhonorable, 224 Yew tree, a great, 10 
Thurſo Pariſh, 349 Yorke Caſcade, 11 
Tongue Pariſh, 343 Nthen River, 144 
Tordown Caſtle, its fingular 
cement, 221 
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